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Foreword 


In recent years, Extension Education has received much 
attention in most of the democratic countries of the world, Whtre 
Properly used, it has proved to be a highly effective process for 
inducing the rural populations to improve their living standards. 
Although there is much accumulated experience supported by 
considerable research on the subject of Extension Education, this 
material, with the exception of a few books, is widely scattered 
we not readily available. This is particularly so in India. With 
de ‘as Community Development—National Extension Service, 
p. e to help 300 million villagers improve their level of living, 
p E for a volume like Extension Education in Community 
RS has been widely felt. To meet this need, this 
Suf a first of its kind to be ever produced, has been brought 
an de the rural dévelopment programme in India and in 
Edu. 2 her Asian countries is committed to the use of Extension 
ies Cation as the activating force, this volume should find wide 

among those engaged in the programme. 

a Education in Community Development has brought 
etka 1. large body of basic information about educational 
serving pa rural development and suggestions for its use. ` Besides 
rs m V agere for Extension Training Centres and Extension 
enefit We eges throughout the country, this book should greatly 
Sant ie teachers in agricultural colleges, and should be of 
and evi to workers in Development Blocks. Every technician 
[jn ea rator in the Ministries associated with rural development 
the proced greatly benefit by carefully examining and following 
ures and principles enunciated in the book. 

Ministre efort of the staff of the Directorate of Extension of the 
of Shri J 2 ood and Agriculture which, under ihe able guidance 
should L - A. Nehemiah, was responsible for this pioneering effort, 
experienced commended. Eighteen authors, highly trained and 
“ontributio ue their respective fields, have made significant 
sient ns to this volume. Dr. J. Paul Leagans of Cornell 
Y. and presently Ford Foundation Consultant in India, 
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played an outstanding role in planning, coordinating and editing 
the various chapters. 

| believe this volume will greatly benefit not only the wide 
range of professional workers in rural development, but also every 
person interested in promoting the rural development programme 
through educational means. 


S. K. Patil 


Minister for Food and Agriculture 
Government of India 


New Delhi, 
August 15, 1960. 
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Preface 


The purpose of this book is to provide information helpful, to 
Professional workers engaged in Extension Education for Community 
Development in improving the effectiveness of their methods in 
working with rural people. This volume is a pioneering step and 
nas come at an opportune time when Extension Education in India 
is beginning to find its proper place in the rural development 
Programme. The proper training of personnel in the methods and 
techniques of helping villagers understand their situation and adopt 
new practices to improve it is a key problem in any rural deve- 
seat scheme. This training is essential because the success of 
the Programme would depend on the level of professional ability 
Possessed by the personnel responsible for carrying it out. 

. . The publication of this volume is a basic step toward improv- 
lle quality of training possessed by community development 
Unctionaries, | contains the fundamental concepts, principles, 
ead techniques and procedures that constitute essential 
sation to the problem of helping people learn to help themselves 
rough education. The process of Extension Education appears 
to be ihe best method in democratic societies for inducing rural 
ini to help themselves, using their own resources to the 
o um and Government aid to the minimum. This vta 
brit ean should be helpful to all those concerned with the tas 
a li *'Ping rural people learn better ways of living and of making 
iving. 
of p, Members of the staff of the Training Unit of the Pie 
reco €nsion in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture deserve "we 
r Len for their efforts in producing this book. They inclu ; 
n - Ramchandani, Director ; Shri K. G. Bhandari, Dr. Rajamma 
Vid aa ge and Dr. M. P. Singh, Joint Directors ; Shri e. F 
Stew. Shri G. S. Baweja, Dr. H. W. Butt and Shri S. N. Singh, 
ment '5 of the Directorate. The Ministry of Community Develop- 
of ee Cooperation gave full encouragement in the c 
ri B Volume and three valuable chapters were contributed y 
ukerjee, former Joint Secretary and Shri A. Prakash, 
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Commissioner (Panchayats) in that Ministry and Shri B. Rudramoorthy, 
Principal, Orientation Training and Study Centre, Mysore. 
Valuable assistance was rendered by members of the Ford 
Foundation staff, including Dr. Douglas Ensminger, Representative 
of the Foundation in India, Dr. J. Paul Leagans, Consultant in 
Extension Education and Miss Ellen L. Moline, Consultant in Home 
Science. Miss Sybil Bates and Mr. Robert R. Blake, Advisors, U.S. 
Technical Cooperation Mission in India, collaborated on a useful 
chapter dealing with audio-visual aids. In addition to the above, 
valuable chapters were contributed by Dr. J. B. Chitambar, 
Principal, Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, and Shri K. Venugopal, 
Professor of Extension Education, Hyderabad. The laborious task 
of coordinating the work connected with the book and of assembling 
the manuscripts was carried out by a committee consisting of 
Dr. J. C. Ramchandani, Shri K. C. Bhandari and Dr. J. Paul 
Leagans. Shri M. G. Kamath, Production Specialist, Farm Infor- 
mation Unit, Directorate of Extension, and his staff deserve com- 


mendation for the final editing and for making arrangements for 
the publication of the volume. 


lt was the cooperation and valuable contribution of all these 
professional people that made the publication of this book possible. 
They deserve high commendation for their clear insight into the 
subjects about which they have written. 

| recommend Extension Education in Community Develop- 
ment as a professional guide to everyone in India and in other 
countries engaged in the task of promoting rural development. 


K. R. Daml 
New Delhi, on 


Secretary 
August 9, 1960. Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


Government of India 
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Introduction 


The idea of this book developed through an evolutionary 
process from the series of ten All India Work Seminars held 
at the Osmania University, Hyderabad, from April to August, 
1959. These Seminars, attended by nearly 900 Principals 
and Instructors of Extension Training Centres in India, were 
focussed on the process of class-room and Extension teaching. 
The lectures delivered and the group studies made at these Seminars 
met with a warm response from all the participants, who expressed 
a keen desire to have the material in the form of a book. It 
was because of this favourable response that this book has 
been written. The volume is not intended to be all-comprehensive 
nor all-inclusive of subjects relating to Community Development. 
Rather, it is an attempt to emphasise the role of Extension 
Education as a means of promoting Community Development. 


It is anticipated that 50,000 Gram Sevaks and 10,000 Gram 
Sevikas (Village Level Workers) will be functioning by 1963 in the 
More than 5,00,000 villages of India. These will be supported by 
re than 50,000 Block level and higher functionaries. All of these 
will need initial and periodic refresher training in the processes 
of Extension Education related to Community Development. These 
workers will form the link between the village people and the 
Government for helping them rebuild village life. Upon their 
ability and skill would depend the success of the programme to bring 
about technological improvements in agriculture and all-round 
Village development. These functionaries acquire their abilities 
initially through the training they receive in the various types of 
specialised training centres. The quality of teaching in these 
institutions depends on the calibre of the teachers and the methods 
and techniques used by them to impart training. Extension Educa- 
tion in Community Development has been written for use in the 
training of all categories of staff necessary to man the various 
Positions in India's Community Development—National Extension 


Service Programme. 
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The volume is’ organised into four parts on a somewhat logical 
basis. Part One is designed to orient readers to the task of rural 
development in India. It begins with a statement on the role of 
Extension Education in Community Development and the succeeding 
chapters deal with -the principles and philosophy of Extension 
Education; the objectives and methods of Community Develop- 
ment; the need for extension training; the role, organisation 
and, administration of Extension Training Centres and the adminis- 
trative coordination of the programme. 


Part Two deals with an analysis of the task and suggests 
procedures for programme development. Four chapters in this 
Part, deal respectively with the subjects of finding out people's 
needs; developing family, village and Block programmes ; proce- 
dures in programme execution, and the economic, social and 
cultural factors affecting Extension Education for Community 
Development. 


Part Three is based on the assumption that a useful pro- 
gramme has been developed and that the task at hand is to 
execute it. This calls for extension teaching. This Part, consisting 
of nine chapters, begins with a basic statement dealing with the 
teaching and learning processes and iheir 
teaching. Next is a chapter giving basic 
teaching methods followed in Succession by chapters laying out 
fundamental materials related to the techniques of handling a class ; 
the nature and use of visual aids ; syllabus, course outlines and 
lesson plans ; making practicals educational ; Extension Education 


in home science ; leadership and group methods in extension, and 
the communication Process. 


implications in extension 
details about extension 


Part Four deals with related activities and explores in four 
chapters the problems and procedures related to 
Extension Training Centres ; home science in rural dev 
organisation and training of rural youth and evaluation 
programmes. 


library in 
elopment ; 
of training 
Each author, after extensive ex 
references which in his judgement 


to de subject under consideration, These references are listed 
at the end of each Chapter and, for the convenience of readers, 
p. systematically arranged in a summary form at the end of the 
volume, 


ploration, has selected certain 
contain useful material related 
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The authors have attempted to prepare their respective 
chapters with the needs of the field worker constantly in mind. 
The volume is intended to serve as a guide for all those engaged 
in the task of influencing rural people to accept useful techniques 
and tc apply them in improving iheir economic and social 


well-being. 


^ 
J. V. A. Nehemiah : . 
New Delhi, Extension Commissioner 
August 10, 1960. Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
Government of India 
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PART ONE 


ORIENTATION TO THE TASK 


AG ; 
Centre in M EM of the Chinsurah Extension Training 
in the beds N practising ploughing. The Centre is seen 


Extensi 
Xtension Traini 
level n Training Centres are the temples of learning for the village 
ctionaries who ultimately reflect the efforts contributed by 
these centres. 


An Extension Worker in Uttar P 
the bumper wheat crop the f: 
improved cultivation methods 


radesh discussing with a farmer 
armer has raised by following 


Extension makes available to rural people scientific and other factual 
information, and training and guidance in the application of such 
information to the solution of problems of agriculture and rural life. 


CHAPTER I 


EXTENSION EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


J. Paul Leagans 


lr 1 Nor man’s technology or his physical resources alone but 
what he does with them that is of transcendent importance 
to his progress. What man does with his resources depends 
largely on the nature and extent of society’s investment in his 
educational growth. The importance of the extension of 
knowledge through educational procedures versus the discovery 
of knowledge through research procedures is not yet fully 
realised. These facts are being increasingly recognised by 
educators, scientists and political leaders alike in countries where 
emphasis is on the development of democratic institutions and 
the use of democratic methods to attain national objectives. 
This is particularly so in many newly developing countries of 
Asia interested in promoting progress among their rural people. 
Emerging from the acceptance of this idea is the concept of 
ways to help rural people learn to improve their level of living 
by aided self-help through education. This concept is commonly 
expressed by the term Extension Education. 

Rural development in democratic societies is not a matter 
only of plans and statistics, targets and budgets, technology and 
method, material aid and professional staff, or agencies and 
organisations to administer them. Rather, it is an effective use 
of these mechanisms as educational means for changing the mind 
and actions of people in such ways that they ‘help themselves’ 
attain economic and social improvements. Hence the process is | 
one of working with people, not for them; of helping people 
become self-reliant, not dependent on others ; of making people 
the central actors in the drama, not stage hands or spectators ; 
in short, helping people by means of education to put useful 
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knowledge to work for them. This process is the essence of 
Extension Education. 


Means and Ends 


Community Development in India and elsewhere has been 
alternately referred to as a ‘programme,’ a ‘process,’ a ‘procedure. 
a ‘method,’ a *movement, and an ‘objective.’ Although people 
differ in the words they choose to express their concept ol 
Community Development, they seem to agree that Extension 
Education is the activating force. Often it is said that Com- 
munity Development is the objective and Extension Education the 
means of attaining it. In India, according to the Syllabus for 
Training of Trainers, "Six years of experience of the programme 
has confirmed that the methods of Community Development 
must be those of extension." “The Community Development 
approach requires a complete change in the mode of functioning 
of the administrative machinery, in the role it discharges and in 
the attitude of government functionaries. The change is from 
the ‘Executive’ to the ‘Extension’ role. It is essentially an edu- 
cational process..." “The Community Development Organisa- 
tion will from now on function as a Directorate of Extension 
and Education instead of as a Directorate of Supply and Works.’ 
If Community Development is in essence conceived of as an 
Objective and Extension Education as the means for achieving 
it, then achievement of the ends is dependent on the effective use 
of the means. In this context, the role of Extension Education 
in Community Development becomes both clear and significant. 

An analysis of rural development programmes in various 
democratic countries reveals that faith is placed in the extension 
educational process as the most promising and possibly the only 
vehicle for involving the rural masses in programmes of develop- 
ment and for teaching them 'how to help themselves’ with a 
minimum of government aid. To educate people in ways of 
objective and Extension Education as the means of achieving 
them with new technology and ways of applying it, gain their 
acceptance of new ideas and promote action in adopting them 
in agriculture, home-making, and community improvement. 

Without a central emphasis on change through Extension 
Education, rural development programmes could easily drift into 


a condition of having their major focus on physical and 


1, B. Mukerji, Kurukshetra, November, 1958, page 323. 
2. S. K. Dey, Statesman, New Delhi, July 31, 1959, 
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quantitative achievement, thus overlooking qualitative gains. 
They could over-emphasise physical activity and they could be 
motivated largely by the wish for government aid promoted 
through governmental directives. Without emphasis on Extension 
Education as the central force, the approach could readily 
become something of an autocratic reliance on mechanical 
Prescriptions of targets and a bureaucratic insistence "on 
achieving them by autocratic force rather than democratic 
leadership. What may be called a ‘recipe approach’ could 
emerge. If this were permitted, the crusading spirit so necessary 
among field workers in rural development programmes would be 
destroyed or would never appear. Such a situation could convert 
Workers into instruments of government and tools of adminis- 
trators, rather than allow them to be instruments and channels 
of genuine Extension Education. 

People can be led by educational process to make substantial 
permanent improvements on their farms, in their homes and in 
their communities, But in free-choice societies, they cannot be 
driven to do so by governmental directives. Programmes to 
achieve goals of any kind—economic development, social justice, 
9r democratic growth—without emphasis first on achieving the 
educational change in people that motivates and trains them to 
help themselves, cannot in the long run be successful in a 
democratic social order. Hence, the essential Extension Educa- 
Hon Tole of community development workers must be asserted. 
for this is the only action that will attain the objectives of 
Community Development through sound and enduring means. 


The Human Element and Education 


, When technology and educational instruments for dissemi- 
hating it are available, the key to rural development in a free 
Society is the human element, not material aid. It is the suc 
He People to do things for themselves and not governmenta 
üttempts to do the job for them that make for enduring change. 

he determinant of success is not merely à programme 
ened to promote change among rural people, but their 
response to it. 
ee central means of rural progress is ‘a ae ail paee T 
Peo Re i ora aid, and not ‘a government id neha 
hel dae aid. The first of these approaches implies 2! ~ 
lus the second, doing things for people. The first p aces 

Portance on people's responsibility ; the second on government 
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responsibility. The first leads to self-reliance : the second to 
dependence on others. The basic means for attaining the first 
condition is the education of the people in ways of farm, home 
and community improvement. To be sound socially, effective 
economically. permanent physically and enduring educationally 
change in these areas must emerge from the people’s own decision 
to act, and must be achieved through their own efforts, using 
their own resources to the maximum and relying on government 
aid to the minimum. ; 

Advancement along these lines requires careful mobilisation 
of the resources for promoting rural development and their sharp 
focus on changing people educationally. For it is this change 
in people that must always precede changes in their actions when 
people are free to believe as they choose. According to the Ford 
Foundation Annual Report for 1958, “Education, like peace. 
has become a world-wide problem, one and indivisible with the 
well-being and survival of mankind. Today, ignorance is a burden 
society can no longer afford. Man's future hinges on his ability 
to master his own mind. The vigour of a nation and its educa- 
tional level go hand in hand. One great hope is that education, 
with its power to liberate the mind, will provide not only the tools 
for scientific advancement but the environment for the fulfilment 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature.” 

Economic and social problems confronting people and their 
leaders are largely man-made, cither by unwise design or by 
apathetic default. Whether human problems are man-made or 
imposed by nature, modern man has with him both the power 
and the resources to solve them, at least at the minimum level. 
These are intelligent planning, acceptance of current technology 
and the application of modern methods through individual and 
cooperative effort. But these require acceptance of the idea of 
progress through educational change by both the people and 
their leaders. 

Defined simply, education in any form is the production of 
changes in human behaviour—changes in what people know, in 
what they think, in what they can do and in what they actually 
do. Vicwed broadly, education is the most potent force yet 
discovered for moulding a free society into the desired form. Jt 
is the most basic means available in a society for promoting 
things ‘good’ or things ‘bad.’ Guiding it properly and making 
it effective, therefore, is a high-level responsibility and a vastly 
complex undertaking. All modern societies place education 
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at the top, or near the top, in their value system as a means of 
promoting progress by the people. 

The objectives of Community Development and the means 
created for attaining them assume many different forms among 
countries and within them. These are dictated by varying 
circumstances. Forms vary in philosophy, objectives, organisation, 
content, methodology and in impact on people. The exact type 
of agency for administering Extension Education for rural 
development is unimportant so long as it is democratic and 
effective. Forms may vary, but there is the basic process that 
remains constant, has universal application and must be followed. 
There is a core structure that is indivisible and cannot be 
compromised. This is so because human beings are, by inheri- 
tance, basically alike in essential aspects of mind, heart and body. 
Wherever proper educational approaches have been made it has 
been found possible to change people in the following four broad 
areas, 

l. Changes in what people know—their knowledge of 
themselves, of their society and of their physical 


environment. 


2. Changes in what people can do—their skills, mental 
and physical. : ; 
3. Changes in what people think and feel--theit attitude 


MR be ; 
toward themselves, toward their society and toward 


their physical environment. ; b 
4. Changes in what people actually do—their actions 
related to factors determining their own welfare. I 
These are the concern of all education, and the basic criteria 
d Which the success of programmes depending on education must 
be judged, 
by When a development programme has progressed, the people 
UM to it should be changed in one or more of these four 
i en If they have not been changed favourably in any of these 
rections, the programme has not succeeded. , 
Man's potential for attainment is yet unknown. To recognise 
One needs only to survey current developments in atomic 
Y and ballistic missiles. The capacity of man to develop 
elt through education is one of the most fortunate character- 
e Of the human race. His ability to improve himself, and 
Dro conditions of his environment that hinder or control his 
mur s are the primary differences between man and the lower 
“les of the animal kingdom. Man's progress, therefore, is 


this, 
Energ 
hims 
isti 
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highly dependent upon his education. With appropriate educa- 
tion he does not have to exist continuously in a state of poverty, 
ignorance and disease. He possesses inherited traits and capa- 
cities that potentially can enable him to lift himself and his 
social order from the depths of these inhuman, unnatural 
conditions to levels of economic and social well-being in keeping 
with man's intended status in the universe. He needs only to be 
encouraged, trained and provided only with those necessities for 
achievement that he cannot supply himself. 

The speed with which man makes economic and social 
progress, and the extent of attainment in these directions, depend 
on his mental and physical ability, his determination to improve 
himself, and the conditions in his environment that encourage, 
or discourage, his development. The ability of persons, the 
strength of drive or force generated within them for improvement 
and the conditions prevailing in their environment vary widely. 
but there is always scope for improvement. Sometimes the 
abilities and desires of people for improvement are scarcely 
manifested in outward behaviour directed at progress. This. 
however, does not alter the fact that these tendencies exist. Often 
they are latent, smouldering and unaroused. But this condition 
is usually the result of custom, tradition and other external forces 
exerted on man by the environment in which he lives. 

To make progress, India’s villagers must be helped to loosen 
and throw off the iron grip of conventionalism and substitute for 
it modern ways of thinking and doing. Education and training of 
villagers must uproot tradition and ‘unchangeable’ forms. They 
must cast off the stamp of finality that tends to be accepted by 
villagers as the finished life of man. A tendency to accept the 
status quo to mean the same as the ideal must be challenged 
and give Way to a state of dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
This condition is the first requisite for progress in a democratic 
system in which choices of the individual determine his destiny 
rather than choices of autocratic leaders. 1 
1 _ The new India is committed to a policy of freedom for the 
individual within a system of controls. This system recognises 
the necessity of and provides the opportunity for the education of 
the individual—the primary tool with which he can improve his 
economic and social status. Villagers must, therefore, learn the 
way of improving their land, their home, their family and their 
community. They must gain the skill and understanding neces- 
sary to apply these measures for their own benefit. They must 
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develop ability and the will to make their own decisions and take 
initiative in implementing them. They must shed the shackles 
clamped on them by outmoded tradition and unrealistic values 
and substitute for them the behaviour necessary for survival, as 
well as that required for attainments beyond the minimal 
biological necessities. 

-> There is present today in India the technical know-how ‘for . 
taking great strides forward, the leadership to guide its appli- 
cation, the structural organisation and the staff to manage the 
requisites of progress. The great problem, therefore, is to get 
the technology effectively applied. For, in this lies the solution 
to India’s major rural problems. Each individual villager ultimate- 
ly must make the application of technology to his own problems, 
in his own situation and in his own way. He must be helped 
to learn how to put this knowledge to work for him. He must 
be stimulated to action in ways so sound that he will harvest 
satisfaction from his new ways of doing things and of living. 
So then it is the human element, not the lack of technology nor 
the machinery for its distribution, that is blocking the road to 
progress in rural India. : 

Progress is not made by doing more of the same in the 
same way, but by substituting for the old practice a new E 
more rewarding one. People can always be stimulated to improve 
themselves ard their living conditions through “educational 
approaches. In this fact lies the greatness and potential of Indian 
Villagers. They can and will help themselves when given m 
Opportunity under conditions of freedom, encouragement, an 


educational leadership. 


Basic Elements in Extension Education 


Three basic elements lie at the core of Extension Education 
for Community Development, which the extension pentane 
must always deal with as they constitute the key to his success 
at influencing people. These elements are : A 

1. Man himself—physiological and psychological. E 
2. Man's environment— physical, economic, and social. 
3. Man-created devices for improving his welfare. 

. A thorough acquaintance with each of these elements and 
Skill in dealing with them is vital to the success of every extension 
Worker. This is so because : . a 

l. Ones knowledge and perception of inner forces 
that motivate men—biological, physiological and 
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psychological, inherited and shaped by environment 
largely determine one’s attitude and the manner of 
approach toward the learners. 

One’s knowledge and perception of external forces 
that motivate men—physical, economic, and social, 
derived from environment and imposed from without-— 
largely determine the direction of change one decides 
upon and the nature of agencies or institutions one 
attempts to create for promoting the change. 

3. One's knowledge and perception, and skill in the use 
of external forces—technology, means of communica- 
tion, institutions, etc., created by man to help himself 
attain a satisfactory adjustment between internal and 
environmental forces—largely determine one's effective- 
ness as a professional leader in helping people use 
these instruments to attain the desirable economic and 
social change. 

These principles constitute the central orientation of the 
programme to train extension personnel for Community Develop- 
ment and provide a basic guide for determining their content. 


ta 


1. A View of Man Himself 


To make the image of man as realistic as possible, let him 
be viewed as a typical Indian villager. In this role he may also 
represent numerous other village people in the newly developing 
countries of Asia. It should be kept sharply in mind that 
villagers are the central concern of programmes for rural 
development. They are the persons for whom such programmes 
are created and maintained. Changes that villagers make in 
their ways of thinking and of acting are the criteria by which 
rural development programmes ultimately must be judged. How 
should extension workers view the status, role and potential of 
villagers ? : 

Villagers should be viewed as individual human personalities. 
Village people must be seen as possessing many inherited traits, 
tendencies and capacities that create forces which shape what 
they think, what they do and how they do it. They must be 
recognised as independent units in a social and economic system. 
They must be viewed as a power influencing this system and in 
turn being influenced by it. They must be seen as constantly 
interacting with the forces in their environment. They must be 
visualised as possessing a personality, the product of inherited 
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traits, which is shaped by forces in the environment in which they 
exist. In his book, Slavery and Freedom, Nicolas Bardyaev 
says: “Man, the only man known to biology and to sociology. 
man as a natural being and a social being, is the offspring of 
the world and of the processes which take place in the world. 
But personality, man as a person, is not a child of the world, 
his is of another origin...Personality is à break-through, a 
breaking in upon this world ; it is the introduction of something 
new...Man is a personality not by nature but by spirit." 
This human personality should be recognised as one highly 
capable of independent action as well as group action. 

Villagers should be viewed as possessing extensive mental 
power. Mams mental system is the most marvellous and, at the 
same time, the most complex mechanism in the universe. Even 
loday its working is among the greatest mysteries. Man has 
Solved the complexities of sending missiles into cosmic space and 
around the world in a hundred minutes. He knows how to reduce 
nations to shambles. But many aspects of the human mind still 
defy his exploration—they- remain among nature’s complex arts 
Not yet fully discovered. The mind of the typical Indian villager, 
although sometimes illiterate and ignorant, is not a dull mind. 
His native intelligence no doubt compares favourably with that 
Of people in any country. He must be viewed, therefore, as 
having the mental capacity to learn, think, reason, understand, 
Temember, forget, judge. decide. and to exercise other mental 
abilities. The villager’s mind should be recognised as the central 
System that dictates and controls his behaviours. ‘Those who 
Would promote rural development by means of Extension Educa- 
lion. should recognise and constantly remember that changes 1n 
the mind of man must always precede changes in the actions 
of his hands. 

Villagers should be viewed as posse 


pes are frequently mentioned figurative s : 
art? Some important aspects of man’s emotional powers are : 


(a) Capacity to feel various emotions. These include love. 
hate, confidence, fear, sadness. happiness, resistance, 
and acceptance. All people experience these emotions. 
They are expressions of attitude. Attitudes, simply 
defined, are tendencies to accept Or reject conditions 
and things. Attitude is probably the most potent 
force in determining man’s behaviour when he is free 


to act as he chooses. Extension 


ssing emotional powers. 
ly as 'matters of the 


Education, therefore, 
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must aim at changing people's attitudes toward various 
aspects of community development programmes. 
Emotions are powerful determinants of human 
behaviour. 

(b) Desire to resist many acts and conditions, These 
include innovation, imposition, poverty, disease, 
ignorance, strangeness, scorn, force, unfriendli- 
ness. An understanding of the role of these common 
desires in determining people's behaviour is crucial 
to effective extension educational approaches. 

(c) Desire to improve many things. Man desires to im- 
prove his knowledge, skills, food, clothing, health, 
home, family. economic status, creativeness, friend- 
ship, independence, leadership, usefulness and a 
number of other things and conditions. These desires 
tend to. be common to all people. 

Villagers should be viewed as possessing great potential 
physical skill. This ability is not only the result of man’s physical 
make-up, but of his ability to learn. to apply his physical skill 
effectively. Potentially, the physical skill that man is capable of 
developing is extensive. To become convinced, one needs only 
to observe the performance of a great athlete, a great musician, 
a great surgeon, or a great painter. 

In summary, villagers must be viewed as possessing an exten- 
sive capacity for developing themselves and shaping their 
environment. All of the foregoing characteristics of man are 
the result of his inheritance, modified and shaped by environment. 
The fact that they are sometimes not manifest in outward 
behaviour aimed at improvement does not alter the fact that 
they exist. Often they are latent, smouldering and unaroused as 
a result of experience with external forces ; but they can always 
be stimulated under proper conditions. In this fact lies the 
greatness of man. In this fact lies the potential of the Indian 
villager and others like him. He can ‘help himself? under condi- 
tions of freedom, encouragement, leadership and educational 
opportunity, when these are properly provided and directed. 

Man then is one element—the key element—in the extension 
He should be looked upon as a human 
personality, and constituting the most important unit of a demo- 
cratic society. He is endowed by nature with great powers to 
change himself mentally, and his environment socially and 
physically. He is endowed by inheritance with the ability to 


educational process. 


— —I 
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learn new knowledge, new attitudes, new skills, and new ways 
of doing things. He has the ability to reason, judge, love and 
hate. He has the ability to make decisions for himself when 
given the proper information and opportunity. He is the product 
of his biological inheritance as shaped by his physical, economic, 
and cultural environment, past and present. He has the ability 
to exert physical and mental power over the aspects of his 
environment he choose to change. This is the central resource 
that programmes of rural development must capture and guide. 


2. Man’s Environment 

Every human being exists within an environment. Man is 
constantly surrounded by other human beings, physical items, 
social and cultural norms and economic conditions. .Environ- 
mental forces exert constant influence over man’s behaviour and 
in turn are influenced by him. He is rarely in a position to act 
just as he chooses because he is a social being who does not wish 
to live alone. Consequently, he has concern for the elements in 
his environment both from the stand-point of his potential 
Contribution to them and from the stand-point of what they 
May contribute to his own social and economic welfare. 

Items making up the environment of people vary both in 
form and in degree of favourableness or unfavourableness to 
Progress. These variations stem from the past and present 
culture and from natural physical endowments. The forces 
'Mposed on man by his environment that hinder or control his 
Progress are those with which he must be concerned. Regardless 
9f his economie and social conditions, or of his ability, there me 
Usually external forces in his environment which man must 
Sar to deal with and overcome if he is to survive. and 
Progress, f 

What are some of the external forces facing the typical 


Indian yj me nity Develop- 
illa 2 of the Community : 
Ment Py = iig lu ; hi ne d to it reveal the following 


a x un i i ts: 
“Mong the major environmental conditions bearing on village 


Low agricultural production 
Inadequate food supplies 

Low per capita income : 
Poor housing and home amenities 
Insanitary conditions 

Poor health 

Under-employment 
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Poor educational opportunity 

Overpopulation 

Isolation 

Unsatisfactory tenure system 

Inadequate water resources and distribution of water 
Unsystematic credit system 

Inefficient implements and farming practices 
Adherence to out-moded custom and tradition 

These are some of the major forces controlling the behaviour 
of Indian villagers today. Many of them are imposed by nature, 
but, either by design or by default, many are man-made. Some 
of them are easily modified or overcome ; others pose difficult 
problems. Some look big, dark and dangerous to the Indian 
villager. Because of past experience, or the lack of it, he is slow 
in attacking them. But they serve to his economic, physical and 
social disadvantage, and must be modified, overcome, or adjusted 
to his needs if he is to progress. 

Just as there are internal forces originating from man’s 
inheritance that tend to determine his behaviour, there are 
external forces originating from conditions-in his environment 
that tend to control what he does and how he does it. The 


manner and speed with which he deals with them will largely 
determine his status in the future. 
3. Man-created Devices to Serve Man 
Historically, societies have ten 
and socially very slowly, if at all 
were created by man himself and 
welfare. India before Independen 
In contrast, societies with effective 
have tended to progress quite rapi 
Independence and, the rural area: 
ing of the Community Developm 
Programme in 1952, 


ded to progress economically 
. Until institutions and forces 
used for promoting his own 
ce was an example of this. 
man-created agents of change 
dly. For example, India since 
S particularly since the launch- 
ent—National Extension Service 


Ex 1 lose the gap between 
his internal desire. ernal forces imposed 


nen i us, guidance, and use of 
man-created institutions—educational, technological physical 


economic, social, administrative and religious—all designed to 
give him an advantage over his environment, Indeed, the nature 
and use of these man-created instruments for social order and 
economic change parallel, if they do not characterise, man’s 
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development from prehistoric times to the present. “The dynamic 
quality of a Culture is derived from a continuous re-learning in 
response to external stimuli." 

But it was not until the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the eighteenth century, the emergence of the scientific age 
in the nineteenth century and the inauguration of the atomic era 
in the present century that man placed instruments at his disposal 
for attacking forces in his environment with phenomenal effect 
and rapidity. His ability to create technology based on science. 
related both to himself and to factors in his environment, and 
to create instruments for applying this technology has closely 
paralleled his advancement. Wherever man has done a good job 
of creating and applying new knowledge and instruments to his 
Problems he has progressed rapidly ; where he has done a poor 
job his progress has been slow. 

It appears from these facts that man in democratic societies 
Must create agencies and institutions to accelerate his development. 

hese institutions should aim at the single purpose of bringing 
external stimuli to bear on the people through educational means 
that activate their smouldering powers and guide the aroused 
natural internal forces in an attack on needed economic and social 
‘mprovements, 7 
. So it is both proper and necessary for a developing country 
like India to create appropriate agencies for introducing and 
Stimulating change in its rural people and the conditions in which 
they live. "The basic role, indeed the very justification for the 
existence of the community development scheme, therefore, is to 
"Ng external stimuli to bear on the natural internal capacities of 
"ural people in ways that motivate and help them make desirable 
Changes in farming, in home-making and in establishing needed 
Community institutions, 
hat are some of the man-created external stimuli that can 
i" are being brought to bear on Indian villagers by the National 
ao Service—the newly created agency to promote their 
clfare? Some of the important ones are: 
Trained personnel 
Scientific knowledge 
Improved production tools 
Improved production materials and methods 
LAR. Balkrishna, Cultural Reorientations in Economic Development. 


Bulla: onom i 
unin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, University of Madras— 
“SCO, Madras, 1956, 
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Demonstrated improvements of many kinds 
Opportunity to cooperate 

Special committees at work 

Expanded communication media 
Government aid in money and materials 
Conditions for self-help 

Freedom and encouragement. 

These items are only a few of the opportunities and influences 
provided by the programme. As a whole, they are new forces 
in the universe of the typical Indian villager. They are intended 
to help him harmonise forces inherited with those imposed by 
his environment. So there has now been created in India both 
the agency and the means of helping villagers overcome forces 
that for generations have held their economic and social position 
at a level among the lowest in the world. Properly used, these 
devices can put into action the inherent powers of the people in 
the direction of real progress. The job done well can create a 
chain reaction that, in time, can result in better people living in 
nicer homes on more productive land in more desirable villages 
throughout India. 

To communicate these man-created forces to the villagers and 
get them to apply the same requires Extension Education. With 
this tool in hand, the architects and current leaders of the 
programme can show the villagers the way to desirable progress 
and provide aided self-help through education that is useful to 
them. This route leads to higher levels of living and away from 
the rougb, troublesome, narrow and uncertain path villagers have 
travelled for centuries, because no others were available to them. 
The road of aided self-help through Extension Education is a solid 
all-weather road to economic and social progress that increasingly 
can free villagers to behave as they choose, and to participate 
realistically in determining their own destiny. 

The three basic elements then, with which extension workers 
must deal are: 1) man himself; 2) man’s environment : 
3) man-created devices for his own improvement. Some of the 
characteristics of these elements offer light and opportunity : 
some cast deep shadows. Some of them can be dealt with easily : 
others require much effort and patience. Some of them are in 
conflict with one another; others are complementary. Some of 
them whisper messages to the consciousness of the villager urging 
him to stay as he is, do as he is now doing, resist innovation and 
maintain a status quo. Others among them urge him to change 
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his way of thinking and doing, break loose from the shackles 
imposed by outmoded custom and tradition, take advantage of 
new opportunities to help himself, adopt innovations in ways of 
living and of making a living, and be progressive. 

'The solution to this conflict lies in the proper education of 
the villagers. Here is the central problem confronting exten- 
sion educators pin-pointed. Meeting the challenge requirés 
everyone engaged in the programme to understand clearly the 
objective reality of the three basic elements and gain high pro- 
fessional skill in dealing with them. Extension workers must 
clearly see the fundamental role that each element plays and its 
relationship to others in shaping the nature and effectiveness of the 
programme. For, one’s perception of the inner forces, derived 
from inheritance, that motivate people will largely determine one’s 
attitude toward the villagers and towards how to approach them. 
One's perception of the external forces derived from people's 
environment that is imposed on them from the outside will largely 
determine the objectives of the programmes one creates, or the 
direction of change one decides upon. One's perception of the 
external forces created by people themselves to help attain harmony 
between internal and external forces will largely determine i> 
effectiveness in the use of these instruments to promote a desirable 
*conomic and social change. These then are the tools of the 
trade of extension educators for Community Development. To 
master them is a great professional challenge. 


Relationship of the Elements 


In the previous section, the three basic elements of Extension 
Education for Community Development were identified and 
characterised along with some indications of their relationship. 
lt will be useful now to further examine their relationship to each 
Other and to the community development process. — 

Elements one and two—man and his environment —are 
®PPonents that have battled throughout the history of civilised 
es Indeed, the history of man's progress, and the lack of " 
d at the same time the history of his struggle for control over 

rees in his environment which hindered his progress, Or those 
s a gap of some propor- 


w 
"hich could be used to advance it. Thu r 
is and aspires to be 


Nis S 
tatus and aspirations. 
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The picture as it relates to the typical Indian villager can be 
made clear by contrasting some of the items previously mentioned. 


Villagers desire to Villagers must 
improve these : overcome these 

Knowledge : Low education 
Skills Narrow range of skills 
Food Inadequate food supplies 
Level of production Low agricultural production 
Health Poor health 
Home Poor housing and amenities 
Family Overpopulation 
Economic status 


Low per capita income 
Outmoded custom and tradition 


Studies of man and societies reveal that human beings are 
usually out of adjustment to Some extent with the forces in their 
environment. It may bc assumed that not to be in this position 
constitutes Utopia. But Utopias are rarely realised, if ever. 
Most people are not in complete harmony with all the external 
forces—human, social, physical, economic, moral—which they 
must take into account in determining their.own destiny. So, man 
always has problems. Usually, there is some conflict between the 
internal forces represented by his own feelings, needs, desires, 
capacity, and the external forces with which he must deal. This 
being so, man everywhere is in a constant state of attempting 
to create and maintain a Satisfying adjustment between the 
internal forces he inherited as à human being and the external 


forces imposed on him by his environment, both natural and 
man-made, 


To the extent that m 
with the external forces, 


Creativeness 


an's inner forces are out of harmony 
he has needs. Indeed, this is the 
People’s needs emerge. Man's needs 


form, his real struggle 
economically, socially, aesthetically and 
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The nature of items between which a gap exists, and the 
width of this gap constitute the criterion by which the degree of 
development of a society may be judged. The difference— 
economie, social, aesthetic, moral—between what man is and 
the conditions in which he lives, and what these should and 
could be, as judged by a given set of economic and social norms 
and resources, reflects the degree of civilisation attained by ‘man 
and his social order. For example, if his level of education, 
food supply, health; home conditions and the like are low com- 
pared to what they should and could be, man himself and his 
living conditions offer scope for improvement. In advanced 
Societies the gaps are fewer and narrower ; in backward societies 
they are more numerous and wider. 

To progress, the gap between man's economic and social 
Status and what it should be must gradually be narrowed. 
Indeed, this is the way progress is made. To close the gap is to 
raise the level of living of Indian villagers. To close the gap 
requires change. Change is the only way to overcome TO 
how determining the economic and social position of Indian 
Villagers. Change in some form is inevitable. It will surely take 
place in the people and in their conditions of living. But left 
alone, the question arises: What kind of change, how much and 
how fast will it take place? Change must proceed in desirable 
directions and at proper speeds. Professional leaders should be 
aware that progress means change, but all change does not neces- 
sarily mean progress. It is change in predetermined desirable 
directions that makes for maximum achievement. Change being 
inevitable, it must be harmonised with progressive concepts, 
focussed and guided in useful directions. y : 

Can man learn to control the environment in which he lives 
and cause it to serve him effectively? To do this he must first 
Understand it. This is the great challenge before Indian villagers 
and extension educators who attempt to help them. $ 

This is where the third element—man-created devices for 
Promoting his own welfare—comes into direct relationship with 
the other two. Its central role is one of an arbitrator, of a 
neutralising agent, that puts tools into man’s hands which enable 
him to deal more effectively with himself and with forces imposed 
by his environment. These tools include useful technology, other 
‘orms of aided self-help and educational guidance that influences 
People to reject outmoded ways of thinking and doing and to 
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adopt progressive ways of behaving that lead to economic and 
social progress. 

To help villagers close the gap, then, is the central objective 
of India’s National Extension Service agency and the function 
of its many resources for improving village conditions. This 
agency is a symbol of the concern of government leaders for 
improving village life. It is India’s man-created device for help- 
ing her millions of village people close the gap existing for 
centuries between their actual living conditions and the standards 
specified by the objectives of this vast nation-wide programme 
of aided self-help through education. 

Aided self-help through Extension Education is the controlling 
force in the programme. For, it is the villager's behaviour that 
must be changed since he alone can make the needed changes on 
his land, in his home and in his community. This requires change 
in what he knows, in what he believes, in what he can do, and 
in what he actually does. "These crucial changes can only result 
through proper Extension Education that leads villagers to adopt 
new ways of life. “The ultimate purpose of any reordering of 
life is to attain better living conditions, and if in reaching it a 
few vestiges of an ancient civilisation are sacrificed, there need 
be no regret on sentimental grounds."! 

People everywhere tend to be conservative. Rural people 
in particular tend to be slow to change. They tend to resist 
innovation, at least passively. They like what they are used to. 
They tend to “hold tenaciously to their established modes of 
behaviour as they give meaning and value to their life." 
Sometimes this protects them from cheap and unprofitable 
innovations. But sometimes it leads them to a blind resistance 
to useful change. Facing such Opposition, extension workers 
should take courage from the fact that the great innovators in 
history, and in our time, met with unreasoning opposition, even 
from those who posed as leaders. 

To close the gap, then, between the villagers’ mode of life 
and what it ought to be, is the true objective of the extension 
worker and his man-made resources. His great challenge is to 


move boldly, but wisely, to the task and become an important 


force in helping Indian villagers shape the order of things to 
come that affect them and their nation. 


1. R. Balkrishna, op. cit. 
2. Ibid. 
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Personnel for the Task 


To promote Community Development requires front-line 
workers who can effectively advise primary groups at the village 
level and provide supporting services from higher levels. In 
organised programmes of rural development, like India’s National 
Extension Service—Community Projects Programme, professional 
workers constitute the connecting link between the people and 
the institutions created to advance economic and social change. 
Upon the character, quality, philosophy, training and skill of these 
workers largely rests the success of the programme. The quality 
of personnel and their training is the most potent force in any 
institution and, consequently, the most important element to be 
dealt with properly and guided wisely. Regardless of the form 
or purpose of public programmes they cannot succeed beyond the 
level of professional quality of the people who carry them on. 
Hence, the success or failure of programmes for promoting change 
lies in the hands of the personnel manning them and will 
be determined by their ability. For these reasons, proper selec- 
tion and training on a continuous basis of these functionaries 
must be recognised as the heart and nerve centre of the entire 
scheme, 
ock and village Jevel exten- 


The central action required of Bl e 
and communities to want 


Sion workers is to motivate people i n 
desirable change and to take proper action to attain it. This 
requires methodology consisting of a synthesis of CXpEDEnce 2B 
human relations, appropriate technical knowledge, scientific spirit, 
Skill in the methods of Extension Education, faith in the ability 
Of people to learn to help themselves and a keen sense of mission. 
A good guide for extension workers is to approach village 
People in humility but with confidence, and to size up their social, 
economic, political and religious situation before attempting to 
advance suggestions for progressive action. For, whatever their 
abilities may be, extension workers cannot claim to be all-wise. 
They should be able always, however, to use methods of consulta- 
lion and negotiation and skill in working with people that help 
in their search for direction and in moving forward along uscful 
lines, using their own resources to the maximum and government 
aid to the minimum. 
, Extension workers should always 
Villagers are endowed with the interna 
level of living and have the ability to doso. Henc 


be alert to the fact that 
1 desire to improve their 
e, their greatest 
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need is to be shown the path clearly and convincingly, to be 
provided with the necessary resources they cannot have them- 
selves, and to be helped to gain the knowledge, the skill, and the 
confidence necessary for making needed innovations in ways of 
living and of making a living. Community Development is clearly 
an educational process. According to the United Nations’ publi- 
cation Study on the General Content of Training for Community 
Development. “The essential core of training for any community 
development worker at any level, therefore, will be the general 
content in the total equipment for understanding extension work 
in any substantial field and for working with people in a 
community.” A few simple guides are basic and should be kept 
clearly in mind by community development workers at all levels. 
These include : 


1. Respect for the individuals who are to be helped. 

2. Sympathy for people's problems as they see them. 

3. Willingness to work at people's pace without over-exerting 
pressure for the acceptance of decisions made arbitrarily. 

4. Ability in relating new knowledge and ideas to people's 

interests and needs. 

Actively engaging people in the learning process. 

6. Providing opportunities for the practical application of 

what has been learned. 

All of these are attributes of an effective extension educator 
for Community Development. If, then, governments in free-choice 
societies hope to carry the people along with them in national 
programmes for economic and social improvement, personnel for 
the task must be well trained in appropriate technology, in the 
extension educational process for disseminating it, and in the 
skills of good human relations. The training must be change- 


oriented. Personnel that can perform effectively in these areas 
are as precious as jewels. 


pi 


Summary of Major Elements in India’s Community 
Development Process 


The principle of aided self-help through education lies at the 
core of India’s rural development scheme. The form and process 
for applying this principle is the essence of the National Extension 
Service agency. A systematic analysis of the nature and structure 
of this institution, recently created in India for promoting rural 
progress, reveals at least eleven primary elements. It is essential 


Princi ; 
2 mur les dying, ata the core of the Ni 


EU 
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for the success of the total movement that each of these elements 
plays its proper role, and toward the right goals. The following 
elements constitute the foundation stones of the programme. 
l. The objective: To raise the economic and social level 
of the rural people. 
General elements requiring change : Farm, home, public 
services, and the community. a 
Specific elements requiring change : 
(a) Crops, livestock, equipment, soils, water use, etc. 
(b) Food, clothing, sanitation, comfort, appearance, etc. 
©) Schools, health centres, wells, roads, cooperatives, etc. 
(d) Organisation, group-skills, leadership, community 
spirit, cooperation, etc. 
4. Key element that must be changed : People. 
5. Types of peoples that must be changed : Men, women, 
youth. 
6. Voluntary agents of change: Local leaders. 
7. Professional agents of change : Gram Sevaks and Gram 
Sevikas. 


N 


w 


8. Professional and material resources : Block Staff. 
9. Professional and material resources : District Staff. 
10. Professional and material resources : State Staff. 


ll. Professional and material resources = Central. Govern- 


ment. 
wn in the diagram 


Io achieve progress, each element sho diag 
desired directions. 


Te undergo change, or influence change in 
ach of them must be viewed as an essential element 1n the 
Process of change. Each one must be viewed as a part of 
the whole scheme. They must be viewed as a single, unified, 
he Tdinated set of means and ends for promoting rural prons 
fa Extension Education aimed ultimately at eed pepe 
ea, themselves,’ The central task of those engaged in E 
Et "i to so manipulate each of the elements that ea n 
zes effectively its proper role, thus making its maximum contri 
ution to rural improvement. 
ing uem are a number of basic principl uou ccm 
One a proper role of each of the elements, their im P E sed 
und nother and to the whole. These principles, waen properly 
.cerstood by those responsible for the programme can serve 


'ghly useful guides to daily activity. Some of the majo) 
ational Extension Seri 


es useful in understand- 
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* Diagram showing the major elements and their rela- 
tionship in India’s Community Development Agency 


1. The Objective To raise the economic and social 
: level of people in rural India 


: : 
JU F. NS 
ky AE -| Boi ee ee P enm] 
! ! i 
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Schools, 
health centres, |e 
wells, 
roads, 
cooperatives, 
employment. 


ioci us ond 


4. Key clement that 
must be changed PEOPLE 


5. Types of people 
that must be 
changed 


Crops, Food, 
livestock, |*| clothing, 
water use sanitation, 
equipment, comfort, 


3. Specific elements 
requiring change 


leadership, 
Community 


soils. appearance. 


6. Voluntary agents 
of change 


7. Professional 
agents of change 


8. Professional and 
material support 
at Block level 


9. Fisnessnal and | 
material support T | 
at district level | 


10. Professional and 
material support 
at state level 


1 
11. Professional and i 
material support | 
at national level p 


All of these elements workin i 

\ E as a single unif | 
coordinated force to promote rural DIOE ieee 
extension education aimed at helping people hel | 
themselves can create a new rural [ndia. P | 


* This is not an official flow chart, or a stateme; | 
important elements, but rather an attempt to identify a 


` A fy maj 
means and ends and show their functional relationship. oe 
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agency as an instrument for promoting economic and social 
progress in rural India are the following : 


N 


To make progress toward the central objective, elements 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 must undergo change. The change must be : 
(a) felt by people to be important ; 

(b) significant economically, socially or aesthetically to 
a relatively large number of people ; f 

(c) related to the primary needs of the village as a com- 
munity and to the individuals who form the 
community. 

Changes in elements 2 and 3 must be kept in reasonable 

balance ; that is, they must be brought about, to some 

degree, simultaneously. 

People must first undergo change because : 

(a) it is the people who must make the changes in 
farming, home-making, health, community, etc., that 
contribute to rural improvement ; 

(b) change in people, educationally, is pre-requisite to 
the attainment of other changes in a free society ; 

(c) it must be always realised that changes in the mind 
and heart of people come before changes are made 
in the actions of their hands. 

The influence of change in elements 2, 3, 4. 5, and 6 are 

inseparably inter-related horizontally. 

All the elements, 1 to 11 inclusive, are inseparably inter- 

related perpendicularly. Thus in the process of change, 

each element influences all others and, in turn, 1s 
influenced by them. 

The voluntary agents of change, who constitute element 

6, must be properly selected, trained and used to 

make them more than a paper operation or wishful 

thinking, and the following points should be taken into 
consideration for this purpose. 

(a) This is the primary responsibility of the Gram Sevak 
and the Gram Sevika with support from all other 
personnel. 

(b) The role expectancy of leaders must be carefully 
determined and adhered to. 

(c) The relationship between professional workers and 
voluntary leaders must be a cooperative and continu- 
ing one of mutual assistance and joint responsibility. 
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(d) Local leadership is potentialy a great human resource 
for promoting change in a democratic society. 

(e) Mobilising, developing and properly utilising volun- 
tary leadership, is a highly complex process of human 
relations that must be carefully applied and worked 
at constantly. 

Element No. 7, the Gram Sevak and Gram Sevika who 

are the primary professional agents of change must 

assume responsibility for all professional leadership and 
joint responsibility with the people for the success of the 
programme at the local level. 

They must be servants, educators and professional leaders 

of the people—not merely chore-boys for the adminis- 

trators of the programme. 

The desirability of change as a way of progress and the 

significance of specific changes aimed at must be indelibly 

stamped on their minds and hearts. 

They must derive satisfaction from seeing change take 

place. 

Elements 8, 9, 10, and 11, constituting primary 

professional and material support to the Village Level 

Workers, must view their major function as one of 

promoting the effectiveness of the V.L.W. with the 

villagers. 

This is their central justification for existence. 

The ultimate success of the programme will be commen- 

surate with the success achieved by the V.L.W. ; 

(1) in educating the people on various aspects of rural 
development, 

(2) in helping them use effectively their own resources, 

(3) in helping the people use effectively the resources 
available with the Block and the district administra- 
tion, and with the State and Central Government. 

The Gram Sevak is the key person in the entire system. 

This is so because he is in closest contact with people 

and, hence, is in a position to open the doors to 

progress—and to close them also, of his performance 
is poor. 

Each of the eleven elements must be viewed as having 

a highly significant place in the entire national rural 

development scheme. They should be viewed as one 


Which th 
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package’ with each part a significant one and inseparably 
inter-related to the whole. 

The problem is to get the technology of rural development 
applied effectively in the villages. For, in this lies the solution 
to India’s rural needs. In this process each villager must ulti- 
mately apply the technology to his own problems, in his 
ee Situation, with his own resources, and in his own way. 

rofessional leaders have the organisation, responsibility, and 
Opportunity to help Indian villagers put useful knowledge to 
Work for them, 


Conclusion 

or Psat basic clements lie at the core of Extension Education 
of r ommunity Development. Everyone engaged in programmes 
ural development should clearly understand these. They are: 
Bes himself, (2) man's environment, and O man orena 
tryin or his improvement. People are constantly in a state O 
Fus lo create and maintain a satisfying balance between 
events 1 and 2, The third, in the form of the National 
tora Service—Community Projects Programme 1n inde is 
ade to help people make desirable adjustments sain 
of beni l and 2. Tt is maintained for the single purpose 
Satisf Ps rural people in India's 550,000 villages aon m B 
du ing adjustment between internal stimuli they inherite ; 
an beings and external forces imposed by their environmen 

lif €y must modify in order to attain à more satisfying wee 
©- The methods by which this adjustment must be made 


inar : 
free Society are educational. 


echni ; , 
Chnical know-how is now available for ta 


king great strides 
Ward i g 


refore, that 


argely controlling progress. The key to rural develop- 
Ose ^" 7. lies in the mind, heart and hands of the people 
release ras professional leaders. It is the people who a 
Professi € lock and swing open the door to progress + it is : 
them tonal leaders who must lead them, stimulate them, ane 
Protas show them tow to do so. The extent to wi ah 
Biana people manning the Community Developme 
of pome gain the knowledge and understanding of the role 
dete; aston Education and skill in its use will ultimately 
Valable Le success and that of the people pe en 
Village life uman and material resources for rebuilcing 
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Resources are available to help people progress and shape 
the character of things to come in rural India—the power is 
motivated human ability, the method is Extension Education, the 
content is technology, the connecting link is professional leader- 
ship. Effective development and utilisation of these central 
forces for rural progress in free-choice societies may be expected 
to result in a more satisfying life for all the people. 
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CHAPTER II 


PrincipLes AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Herbert W. Butt 


i — PHILOSOPHY is a subject that deals with difficult 
hinmes ipee concepts meant to be studied at school. A few 
reir great philosophers stand out in history, but they too, 
pee mes, appear remote from the everyday world. Occasionally, 
Fdo: lent man, or one who accepts his fate with resignation, 1S 
me Hi to as having a philosophical attitude. Actually, he may 
io ee no more than the man who rebels) against us 
only $ » simply has a different philosophy. The philosopher’ is 
his philos perceptive than others. in recognising and formulating 
vari l'osophy ; he systematises his views, and projects them into 
us fields of thought. 
T gripe philosophy is a view of life and its various compo- 
What e = what, the how, the wherefore of existence, and the 
Most diem a to be. Perhaps a man’s view of ‘what ought to be 
Philoso ay indicates what kind of person he is, and what his 
his a 1S. Certainly it is this view which serves to motivate 
that is The ‘what ought to be,’ based on the ‘what can be, 
any kind he desirable qualified by the feasible, is the basis for 
extensio of change and is the particular consideration of an 
Sion worker. 

ali prs things are taken for granted 
Course of ich principle or philosophy 
a haphaz; action. Yet, if one is to act € an ii 
9f what cim manner, one must have before oneself a clear picture 
M he world is like and what it should be like, and one must 
cepts "En idea of how to bridge the gaP between the two con- 
to the Or some people, there may not appear to be any gap; 
em this is the best of all possible worlds, and any departure 


in life that one scarcely 
of life motivates one's 
onsistently rather than in 
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from traditional ways and customs is, ipso facto, a step in the 
wrong direction. For them change is degeneration. Eo 
people have the cogent argument that, following he : 
footsteps of the ancestors, each generation has, at least, 
survived. oe 

Change does involve risk ; it is a gamble. It involves "e 
and is always painful at least to some extent. The burden e: 
proof, therefore, lies with those who would urge the adoption : 
a change in a pattern of life already accepted by, and acceptab e 
or at least tolerable to, those accustomed to it. Since extension 
work is obviously aimed at inducing changes in the lives of 
millions of people living in rural India, it becomes incumbent 
upon those who are engaged in this work to examine the under- 
lying assumptions, clarify their objectives, and evolve procedures 
by which they can achieve their goal. 


The Need for Extension Work 


It is said that extension work must be undertaken because 
we now live in a changing world. Extension work—the education 
of people to help themselves is thus selected as a means of 
guiding inevitable change in the right direction. The argu- 
ment is sometimes advanced that but for the machine age, OUT 
villagers would have remained contented and, perhaps, would have 
been even better off if they had been left to their age-old ways: 
This is a half-truth at best ; it is not an entirely honest approach. 
Though the idyllic picture so often painted by people not them- 
selves living in rural areas may have its appeal, it can scarcely 
be asserted with sincerity that the round of toil, privation 
disease, and early death, which is, and has always been, the lot of 
the average peasant should not be tampered with. It may be 
true that prior to the modern age the peasant was resigned to his 
fate, but that is not to say that it was an ideal fate, What has 
changed is that the peasant has recently become aware that there 
are kinder fates than his, and he has come to desire a kinder 


fate for himself. People in other walks of life, too, have looked 
with compassion : 


on the lot of the pea have, more 
over, realised tha P pince so 


t the welfare of India as a whole depends upon 
the welfare of her millions of villagers. 


These are some of the basic reasons for change. Even if the 
forla were not already changing, we would still need Extension 
Education, because change is necessary to make the world ? 
better place to live in. India does- not really want the squali 
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conditions of the past. Its people are no longer satisfied with 
the status quo, even if it could be preserved. 

Once this basic fact is accepted, one can adduce further 
reasons for change. In any ecology, organic or social, a change 
in one part involves changes and forces of adjustments in other 
parts too. To take an example, the advancement of the medical 
sciences has brought about greater longevity. This change ‘has 
aggravated and accelerated—though probably not created—the 
problem of population pressure on the land. Again, the greater 
mobility of both people and commodities in recent years has 
brought the peasant in touch with new products which he is 
unable to judge by himself, and this he has to shoulder the 
heavy responsibility of choosing and using things wisely. 

If change is judged to be both necessary and inevitable, 
then the question arises: Why Extension Education ? Why can 
We not follow a policy of laissez-faire in the social realm ? 
Why not let the peasant adopt the changes he chooses and let 
him learn by his own mistakes ? Such a course might be consi- 
dered ideal, since it appears to leave the peasant completely free 
and independent and permits the invisible hand to guide his 
destiny, In effect, however, this is like leaving him free to 
fight a tiger without arms, guidance, or assistance. First of all, 
he is not equipped with the knowledge to make a proper choice. 
He may have a general desire for better living, but he may not 
have à specific idea of what improvements are most desirable 
ahd most feasible. He may have the quite incorrect notion that 
the acquisition of more cooking pots or more jewellery would 
make him a more prosperous person. He needs to be taught 
true values. On the other hand, he may have a perfectly legiti- 
mate desire for a better road, or a roof that doesn’t leak, or a 
bigger yield from his tiny plot of land, but he may not know 
how to go about getting any of these. He may visualise them 
4s gifts from the gods or, at least. from wealthy benefactors, 
Whereas a little guidance could indicate to him ways and means 
9f obtaining them by his own labour. Very often the 
Peasant himself is devoted to the ‘best of all worlds’ philosophy, 
and though he has a natural desire for better conditions for him- 
Self, he visualises any improvement in his own lot as within 
the framework of the existing circumstances, and probably as a 
Matter of fate. If he is very far down the social ladder in his 
Village, he regards his position as fixed and unalterable. Again, 
if he is relatively comfortably situated, he fears that any change 
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will be to his disadvantage, because in a static society there is a 
strong tendency to view all changes as a mere redistribution 
of the resources already available. It will require much patient 
and concerted effort to show that the resources can be increased 
to everybody's advantage. 

There is still another reason why Extension Education is 
necessary in India. It has been mentioned that concerted work 
is necessary to effect desirable changes. Unfortunately, much 
effort is expended on behalf of partisan interests. In the face 
of the sometimes enticing and conflicting claims upon his interest. 
the bewildered villager must be able to turn to some adviser in 
whom he can put his trust. He must have confidence that 
one agency at least has his interest at heart and is equipped 
with the experience and understanding to lead him along the 
path of sound endeavour. 


The Target 


Things are of no interest per se, but only as they are 
related to people. It does not matter how many tons of grain 
are produced unless the grain can be fed to the people, and it 
does not matter how many tons of steel are produced, unless 
that steel can be made into products useful to the people. 
Neither is it of any importance how much of wordly goods a 
man can have for consumption unless he is thereby made a better 
man, for “what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” It is partly for this reason that 
extension work is concerned not only with the individual but 
also with the community, for no man can prosper at the expense 
of his neighbour or without concern of the plight of his neigh- 
bour and still be a moral person. 

No man can prosper fully unless the community as a whole 
prospers. Thus, the state should not be personified, much less 
deified, but rather, should be regarded as the sum total of all 
its members bound together by a community spirit and 
concerting their efforts for the general good. Nor can the 
goal be, simply, the greatest good of the greatest number. 
for no real good comes at the expense of others, even if it 
be the good of the majority at the expense of the minority. 
The ultimate goal is to improve every man, and the whole 
man. 

Extension educational work is aimed at change, but not 
just any change. It is aimed at only such changes as constitute 
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improvements. All improvement involves change, but not all 
change involves improvement. The drowning man may clutch 
at a straw, and to the desperate any change is attractive. Not 
so, however, to the dedicated extension worker. Upon him rests 
the responsibility of judging and choosing. He must look not 
only at the new resources of knowledge and methods and 
equipment, but at the old resources as well. He must know 
what to retain and what to discard as well as what to appro- 
priate and what to reject. 

Nor is it possible to assume that it is enough to graft a few 
new methods on to the old ways. It is folly to say that a 
culture is unassailable but its methods need revamping to meet 
modern needs. Hard as it is to admit one's own individual 
faults, it is even more difficult to acknowledge the collective 
faults of the group to which one belongs, be it class or caste. 
religion or nation. Yet it is essential to recognise community 
Shortcomings if they are to be remedied. A disease must be 
diagnosed before it can be cured. 


In his own humble way. the extension worker seeks to 


attack the evils of intolerance. superstition, and lethargy which 
are ugly blots on the fair fabric of our culture. ]f an attempt 
is made to apply specific modes of progress to a society burdened 
With these evils, the benefits will run out in the sand while the 
Teal man, the whole man, is left no better for the expenditure 


of 
f effort and resources. 


Basis for Extension 
nt to numerous 


Historical and Constitutional 


. The student of Indian history can easily pol 
instances throughout the ages when one or another philosopher- 
Tuler made a real effort to better the lot of his people. The idea 
Of extension work in its modern sense—that of helping the 
Peasant by changing his attitudes and his way of life and work 
1s, however, something quite new. Even in the West it is 
scarcely fifty years old. : 

/ Extension Education as a national policy and programme 
Originated in the United States of America in the days of 
Abraham Lincoln in response to the need for informal and 
Practical out-of-school education for rural people. The govern- 
Tent granted land for the establishment of colleges for teach- 
ng agriculture and mechanical arts on condition that they should 
cater to the needs of the surrounding population. Hence, the 
Popular name of these schools and-grant colleges." The 
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extension work done by these colleges represents a partnership 
among the government, the land-grant colleges, and the people. 
These colleges have become leading institutions today; they 
specialise in agriculture and home economics problems and 
make their teaching and the results of their research available 
to the farmers through an extension service that has offices in 
every county of the U.S.A. Thus, knowledge gained in the 
class-room and the laboratory is extended to the farmers and 
the members of their families in every part of the country. 
We can, therefore, define extension as the increased dissemina- 
tion of useful knowledge for improving rural living. 

In India, extension work had its beginnings with a few 
outstanding individuals of a philosophic and philanthropic bent 
of mind. For the most part they worked in isolation from one 
another and without government assistance. In some cases 
these men were government servants whose interest had been 
aroused through their official contacts with villagers. There 
were others whose imagination and sympathy enabled them to 
desire and visualise a better way of life for the peasant. The 
work of most of them was necessarily confined to relatively 
small areas. 

One of the pioneers of rural welfare work in India was the 
famous poet and thinker, Rabindranath Tagore. An ardent 
organiser, Tagore aimed at inducing each villager to work to 
the limit of his capacity, and also to heip his fellow-men. 
Tagore believed in both self-help and mutual help and was one 
of the first to recognise the need for a change in the outlook 
of villagers as a precondition for improvement. He, therefore, 
urged that every villager and his family should be educated. 
Community action and collective endeavour, based on the 
intelligent and informed participation of all the members of the 
: community, he realised, were essential for improving the condi- 
tion of the villagers. His Shriniketan Institute teaches such 
subjects as agriculture, village welfare, cooperation, scouting, 
village industries and education, attesting his insight into 
the needs of the villagers. Teaching is carried on by means 
of demonstration and experiment as well as by more formal 
methods. 

Of wider general interest is the work of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who considered the village to be the very essence of Indian life. 
The Gandhian approach to rural welfare emphasised the role 
of the people themselves in any constructive programme. The 
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goal was the improvement of the inner man and the develop- 
ment of a sounder morality. According to him, self-help was 
the first step towards moral advancement. Hence, the material 
advancement of the village was, for him, merely the means to 
moral betterment, or a by-product of it. He was interested in 
solving the social and economic problems of the villagers, but 
he was interested primarily in providing a vital moral and spiritual 
background for such secular activities as might be undertaken. 
Nevertheless, he could count many concrete accomplishments. 
He started a number of movements which have spread throughout 
India, such as the All India Village Industries Organisation, and 
the Harijan Sewak Sangh. He found a warm place in the hearts 
of his countrymen and his selflessness still inspires the work even 
of those who cannot entirely agree with all his views. 

Among the well-wishers of humanity who chose to devote 
themselves to rural problems, an outstanding place must be 
reserved for Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the leader of the Bhoodan 
Movement. Like Gandhiji, Bhave has concentrated on the 
Metaphysical aspects of life. He preaches that strength. and 
Power reside in the heart and thought of man. He defines power 
as being of only three kinds; the power of though. nce oN 
Of love, and the power of religion. Society, he believes, is sure 
to change itself, once people realise and understand love. 

. teligion, duty, and truth. Life is not governed by law ; people 
Honor live dee yes Om acomaf of MAI MEER 
Can have influence on the villagers who are loving of heart, 
Who are devotees of God, and who show renunciation or sacri- 
fice in their lives. This philosophy naturally led to his great 
mission in life of persuading the villagers to till their land in co 
Operation with one another. 


a d in 
Among government officials who interested ge 
rural development, the name of Mr. F. L. Brayne stands 77 


+ irs a fairly extensive experiment in rural rut 
in; € Gurgaon distri Punjab and succeeded In ATU 
gaon district of the j e id 


Li . 

Ng considerable enthusiasm among the people. eee 
Practical turn of mind with a compassionate interest ie 
Welfare of the peasants, he adopted a direct approach to develop- 


x n H he 
Vi Problems. He introduced such improvement into ie 
Mages as the construction of manure pits and ventilators, 2 


E en- 
e use of improved agricultural implements. He also 3 
qi. ABed the education of women For the QURE ine 
isseminating new knowledge among the villagers. Mr. Brayne 
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introduced the idea of having a ‘village guide’ in each village. 
These guides were not, however, technical men, but merely 
served as channels for information from outside. Thus they 
could not themselves tackle the villagers’ problems. 

Mr. Brayne did not succeed in making his experiment self- 
sustaining. Although the people appreciated and profited from 
his efforts while he was among them, popular participation was 
not sufficient to carry on without the leader. The experiment 
remained dependent upon the initiative of a single person, and 
when he was removed through transfer to another district, the 
people reverted to their traditional way of life. 

The experiment was not, however, entirely without lasting 
results, for it served to bring village problems into prominence. 
Thus, although it may at first sight seem to have been abortive. 
it helped to pave the way for more comprehensive efforts. In 
1933, Mr. Brayne was appointed Commissioner of Rural Re- 
construction in the Punjab, and his work was further expanded. 
The Punjab government aided the work financially in 1935-36, 
and later the reconstruction work was transferred to the Co- 
Operative Department, and ‘Better Living Societies’ were 
organised for work in the villages. 

As early as 1903, Sir Daniel Hamilton had experimented 
with model villages along cooperative lines in Bengal. This 
work continued with the organisation of a Central Cooperative 
Bank and a Cooperative Marketing Society in 1924 and a 
Rural Reconstruction Institute in 1934. The latter offered 
training in cottage industries. 

Christian missions have for years included education for 
rural living in their work, and so great has been their dedication 
that one often hears the admonition to work with ‘missionary 
zeal.’ Several agricultural demonstration centres have been 
established under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the most famous 
of which is that started at Marthandam by the American agri- 
cultural expert, Dr. Spencer Hatch, Who pioneered this type of 
work. : At Marthandam, Dr. Hatch started a multipurpose CO- 
operative, with poultry, bee-keeping, seeds, animal husbandry 


and other projects. The programme was all-round, with exten- 
sive social activities included. 


It is not proposed to describe all the ex 
undertaken over the past few years in the interest of rural up- 
lift. Suffice it to mention further only the fine work done in 
rural reconstruction by V. T. Krishnamachari, as Dewan of 


periments and projects 


LJ 
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Baroda, in the Sarvodaya Scheme in Bombay, and the Firka 
Development Scheme in Madras. These were all magnificent 
beginnings, but they suffered, for the most part from limitations 
in scope and organisation and from lack of continuity. Many 
attempts died aborning, but attested to the awakening interest 
in village uplift. Others struggled to a more secure hold on 
life and became the basis for more comprehensive efforts later." 


Government Assistance 


After the Government of India Act of 1935, when the 
States were given more powers of administration, the concept 
of ‘multipurpose work’ grew. In Uttar Pradesh, an ambitious 
Programme of rural development was launched and many new 
experiments were initiated. For the first time, the government 
adopted a coordinated approach to the problems of the 
Villagers, replacing the former excessive departmentalisation. 
n was felt that it would be practical to have one person who 
Will be the friend, philosopher and guide at the village level 
to give simple and practical solutions to rural problems on the 
Spot. And, thus, the concept of the Village Level Worker 
came into being. The coordination of administrative machi- 
nery at various levels followed. Village uplift became à 
Sovernment concern. 

NS Then came Independence, W 
Milli its greatest height. Fortunat l 
hak ns of villagers, this national consciousness Wa 
2 toward revenge and external arrogance, but toward a frank 
uM of the internal situation and an earnest effort to meet 
w crying needs of the day. The framers of the Constitution 
i at pains to spell out their aspirations for the people a 
Tera Their aim was to shape a constitution that would 
4 Ser, EM and religious freedom within the framework of 
Seine. democratic government. Accordingly, the Directive 
CNN Ples of State Policy laid down that “the State shall strive 
as eee the welfare of the people by securing and protecting 
Shouts ot asit may a social order in which justice, social, 
haho kire political, shall inform all the institutions of the 
ife. 

^ Elsewhere in the Directive Principles, emphasis is placed on 
Dum rights of all citizens—men and women—to an adequate 
roi of livelihood. They lay down that ownership and con- 

Of the material resources of the community are to be so 


‘hen the national consciousness 
ely for India and for India's 
s directed, 
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distributed as best to subserve the common good ; the economic 
system must not result in the concentration of wealth and 
means of production in the hands of a few to the common 
detriment of all; there must be equal pay for equal work for 
both men and women; the health and strength of the workers, 
men and women, and the tender age of children are not to be 
abused ; citizens should not be forced by economic necessity to 
enter vocations unsuited to their age or strength; childhood and 
youth must be protected against exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment. 


Other guiding principles relate to the encouragement to be 
given to the villagers to organise their own units of self- 
government for which they are to be endowed with the requisite 
power and authority. Provision is made for securing the right 
to work, to education, and to public assistance. It is also a 
matter of State Policy to secure to all workers, agricultural or 
otherwise, a living wage and conditions of work which will 
ensure a decent standard of living. full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities. Also included in the Cons- 
titution are provisions calling for free and compulsory education 
for all children, promotion of the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, raising of the 
level of nutrition, and improvement of public health, Of special 
interest are provisions for the organisation of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. along modern, scientific lines, and for the 
organisation of social welfare activities, 

The prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, or place of birth have relevance to rural exten- 
sion work as for urban uplift. For, such discrimination must 
be removed if the villagers are to become the nucleus of à 
healthy and progressive India. The Constitution of India aspires 
to secure for all citizens, of which the preponderant majority are 
in the villages, such conditions as Tustice, social, economic and 
political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, ‘faith and wor- 
ship; Equality of status and of opportunity ; dud to promote 
among them all Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the unity of the Nation, Thus, the Constitution 
expresses comprehensively the basic Philosophy of a free and 
democratic society seeking and achieving Tapid and continuous 
economic progress "with the largest possible measure of social 
justice." 
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It visualises an ideal society, yet it is not idealistic in the 
sense of being Utopian. It recognises the needs of man, and 
points out the specific objectives to be achieved within this 
framework. Furthermore, it establishes that the objectives are 
to be achieved by democratic means, in freedom and justice for 
all. This last point is perhaps the most significant of all for 
extension work, for the type of work envisioned here can be 
carried out only in an atmosphere of freedom and justice. 
Great material progress may be achieved, at least in the short 
run, by means of compulsion and even through the use of 
terroristic methods, but extension educational work can succeed 
only with the voluntary cooperation and whole-hearted parti- 
cipation of all the members of the community. And only with 
this type of work can the all-round objectives of the Constitu- 
tion be achieved. 

But if the Constitution set forth the aspirations. of the 
People of India and provided a framework for the realisation of 
the same, it did not actually spell out a programme or provide for 
its implementation. These concrete steps were to be taken later. 

As mentioned above, the State governments had already 
become involved in community development or village welfare 
Work before Independence. At just about the time of Indepen- 
dence, the State of Uttar Pradesh was forging ahead with a new 
Project in the Etawah District, the aim of which was "to make 
maximum progress both in improving physical productivity and 
in developing the people's own capacities and initiative id 
give the people better land and better implements and at i 
Same time to alert them for the future." Conceived in do k 
this pilot project was inaugurated in September 1948, iud 
the guidance of Lt. Col. Albert Mayer, an American who x 
come to India with the American armed forces iM et 
Téceived financial assistance from the United States pan > 
gramme. This project was started with 64 villages, an 


number : name ‘pilot project’ implies, 
er was later increased. As the p Pier A SaDo 


this was in the nature of an experiment. : 
only to improve the selected villages. but also to find ae den 
at improvements could be accomplished in à typical rura 
area. It was to be a laboratory in village. work for the 
guidance of workers elsewhere, and not just an isolated instance 
nevolence. Moreover, it was multipurpose n the deepest 
Sense of the word. It was aimed at widening the horizon of 


€ villager, arousing his interest and initiative as well as in 
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improving his crops and livestock. It encouraged the develop- 
ment of panchayats, an increase in educational facilities, the 
spread of improved farming methods and the construction of 
roads and soak pits. Above all, it concerned itself with the 
methods by which these things should be accomplished. It was 
clearly established that the villager should be educated rather 
than commanded, and that education should proceed through 
demonstration and persuasion rather than by rote and compul- 
sion. Here, then, were the ingredients for extension work 
embodied in a small pilot project. They had still to be taken 
up on a scale which would be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

To the zeal for village improvement was added a growing 
awareness that the fate of India was very much bound up with 
the fate of the villages, and that India depended for its existence 
on the productive capacity of the villages. 

In March 1950, the Government of India set up a Planning 
Commission to formulate the First Five Year Plan. The 
philosophical basis for the Plan was the Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and the Plan was, in turn to 
provide the material wherewithal for furthering the principles 
of the Constitution. The Plan was to map out a means of 
building up a new pattern of society through a concentrated effort 
in which every citizen should have the opportunity to parti- 
cipate. The central objective was to “initiate a process of 
development which will raise living standards and open out to 
the people new opportunities for a richer and more varied life." 
To this end both agriculture and industry were to be developed 
for the maximum benefit of the people. There were long-range 
plans for big irrigation and power projects, conservation of 
natural resources, and re-organisation of the administration, but 
due to the serious food shortage facing India at the time, the 
primary emphasis was put on food production and multipurpose 
schemes. However, the Plan did not directly envisage extension 
work as it is known in India today. 

Extension in terms of intensive rural work which would 
reach every farmer and assist in the coordinated development 
of rural life as a whole received attention in the Community 
Development Programme which was inaugurated in 1952, With 
this it was intended to initiate a process of transformation of 
the socio-economic life of the villages. The programme, there- 
fore, aims at an all-round development—economic, social, and 
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cultural—of the rural areas. The launching of the Community 
Projects was “a proclamation of war against poverty, disease 
and ignorance—the triple enemies that have sucked the vitals 
of our people. The battle must be won, the battle to bring 
in the plenty we longed for—plenty of food, plenty of clothes, 
plenty of shelter, plenty of concord, and all that we need for 
à fuller life, so that India should live again.” » 

The Community Development Programme is based on true 
democratic principles—it is intended to be a programme for 
and by the people. It is a multi-pronged attack on the mani- 
fold problems of Indian villages, and views the life of the 
farmer as an integrated whole. The aim is to realise the objec- 
lives of the programme by instilling enthusiasm in the people 
to participate both in its planning and in its execution and thus 
to improve their own living conditions. The magnitude of the 
Programme, itself, is expected to have a favourable influence on 
ihe outlook of the rural masses. especially in the direction of 

uilding a stronger democracy. 

The First Five Year Plan, which concluded in March 1956. 
Was a step, but only a step. in the direction of rapid and balanced 
economic development. The Second Plan was designed to carry 
es the processes initiated under the First Plan, and to give 

Oncrete expression to policy decisions relating to the socialistic 
B attern of society. Due to the degree of success achieved in 
pee ate during the First Plan, the Second Plan was, however. 
pr ected primarily toward laying the foundation for industrial 
thee, While providing opportunities for betterment to the 
€t-privileged sections of the people. 
Even before the completion of the Second Plan, however, 
to was realised that agriculture and villagers were the real key 
See Monal well-being, and new emphasis is, accordingly, 
m an Put upon their development. In’ conformity with the 
Itional pattern, the village is regarded in the Second Plan as 
beue unit of economy. Thus it should be possible to 
asic up the planning and executive machinery right from the 
ie unit to the centre and link the village people closely with 
SS 80vernment machinery. As the people become more closely 
he with the programme, a healthy process of growth 
below’ should develop. 


it 


t 


The Participants and their Roles 
Extension work, like. good government, is of the people, by 
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the people, and for the people, and requires initiative on the part 
of all concerned. The participants have separate and indepen- 
dent functions which must work for one end and mesh into a 
coordinated whole. Each is the author of his own endeavour, 
yet each derives strength and inspiration from the others. 

The participants may be loosely sub-divided into three 
groups: the villagers, the nation, and the extension workers. 
That this sub-division is loose, indeed, may be grasped by only 
a moment’s reflection, for the nation is constituted by the villagers 
(along with others), and the extension worker may well, himself, 
be a villager who has gained sufficient insight and education and 
has sufficient enthusiasm to work for the uplift of his fellow-men. 
The extension worker is also, on the other hand, an agent of the 
government as well as the people. Nevertheless, for practical 
purposes of describing certain functions, the division is helpful. 
Now. these three groups or units are often conceived of as a 
straight line running from the government to the villager, with 
the extension worker constituting the connecting link, or 
the channel, and the concept usually includes only a one-way 
flow of information, encouragement, resources, and perhaps 
orders, from a central body to the villager. This is not the 
picture of a vital and successful extension programme. It would 
be better to visualise the three as forming a triangle, or perhaps 
a tripod which supports the programme. Each unit has direct 
contact with the centre, the heart of the programme, and if any 
one of the three legs falls down, the programme will topple too. 

In this context, the government represents the broad interest 
of the whole nation, while the villager represents the interests of 
the individual. As has already been shown, these interests are 
inseparable, and neither party can thrive without the other. This 
is not always obvious in the short-run, but in the long-run the 
interests will be seen to coincide. For example, a villager with 
a good rice crop may expect to profit handsomely from a grain 
shortage of national proportions, but soon the prices of other 
commodities rise, economic stagnation sets in, and he is caught 
up in the general poverty. He would be better off to have 2 
fair share of increased national prosperity than to have a larger 
share of national scarcity ; hence, the practical value of community 
endeavour both in the village and on a nation-wide scale and 
the value of cooperation between the individual and the nation 
as a whole. Cooperation between the government and the 
individual in extension work lies in the sphere of collecting and 
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coordinating information and in utilising it for practical purposes. 
This applies to research and experimentation as well as observa- 
tion and collection of statistics. No individual villager, no 
individual village, and indeed, no individual State, can afford to 
undertake all of the research needed to provide the necessary 
information for rational rural living, but neither can the national 
government perform any research in vacuo. Thus, the national 
government depends on the individuals and the communities to 
carry out assigned or voluntary portions of a project and to 


coordinate the results for the benefit of the whole. 


Moreover, research can be of no benefit either to the 


individual or to the country unless the recommendations based 
On its findings are adopted or put into practice by villagers. 
There may be a need for overall coordination even at this stage. 
For example, it may be found that papayas can be grown easily 
Near Delhi, that the introduction of a new method of cultivation 
Will increase the yield, and that papayas sell for a high price 
in Delhi. Yet, if every villager near Delhi were to act on this 
information and plant his entire holding to papayas, without 
consideration of what other farmers were doing, the resultant 
slump in the Delhi papaya market can well be imagined. So, a 
balanced use of the resultant information must be achieved, in 
this case, through market analysis and assignment of some sort 
of ‘quotas’ for adoption of new measures. On the other hand, 
NO amount of research will be of any avail if the villager simply 
turns a deaf ear to the information and advice forthcoming from 
the government. 

It is thus clear that the relationship between the government 
and the villager is a mutually dependent one. Thus far, however, 
the picture is still one of a straight line, with the extension worker 
"Ot even mentioned, but probably visualised by some as the 
Channel through which all this information and cooperation can 
flow. This picture, it was stated at the outset, is not an accept- 
able one, The reason will soon be seen. 

A passive extension worker is à contradiction in terms. 

€ extension worker is no mere messenger boy. At the risk 
of mixing metaphors, we can say that he is, at least, the spark 
plug without which the machine will not work. But he is 
More than that, He is an entity by himself, a source of develop- 
Mental energy and a co-author of the nation’s progress. He learns 
from. both the government and the villager ; he synthesises the 
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knowledge and understanding gained from both sources: and 
he applies his ability on the spot to solve the problems of both, 
thus reducing the burden on each and adding to the resources 
of each. 

The farmer wants to grow better wheat, and the extension 
worker examines the farmer’s resources and methods, finds out 
where they are defective, and shows him how to improve upon 
them. The government wants a new method of cultivation intro- 
duced which it knows to be superior, and the extension worker 
studies the present methods of cultivation the villagers follow and 
the reasons for them, dispels villagers’ fears, arouses their interest, 
and finally secures the introduction of the new method. But 
greater than either of these functions is his function as innovator 
and original contributor. The extension worker, with his 
technical training and broad outlook on the one hand and his 
intimate knowledge of local conditions and understanding of his 
fellow-men on the other, is in a unique position to perceive 
possibilities for improvement. He is in a good position to arouse 
the villager’s interest and make him feel the need for these 
improvements. and thus to effect changes which neither the 
villager nor the central government as such could have conceived 
of. Then, through the offices of the government or through 
direct contacts, he can pass his experiences and accomplishments 
on to other extension workers so that they may become the 
property of the entire nation. 

But, if the extension worker is to fulfil the expectations just 
enumerated, he must be a special sort of person. The man or 
woman who aspires to such a post must be intelligent, sympathetic. 
dedicated, alert, humble and well trained. The natural traits are 
pre-requisite, but they are not sufficient in themselves, All 
the well meaning in the world will not, by itself, do the job. 
although dedication often brings with it a sort of aptitude 
which seems to sense what methods will succeed. Unfortunately. 
however, this cannot be depended upon, as witness the many 
philanthropists through the ages who have expended their efforts 
on fruitless projects. And even the most apt persons can be 
rendered more capable by proper training, just as a naturally 
musically talented person can most perfectly develop his skills 
under expert tutelage. That is why, having examined what is 
expected of an extension worker, we must turn to the methods 
by which he can achieve his objectives and in turn the objectives 
of the.nation which has enlisted his services. Í 
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Extension is Education 
] In most of the earlier attempts to improve the conditions 
of the villagers, the emphasis was on the improvement of cultiva- 
tion methods and the increase of food production. It was taken 
for granted that the betterment of rural society as a whole was 
involved, but in most of the organised efforts this was regarded 
either as a means to the end or as a by-product of the process 


of crop improvement. 

The present concept of extension has combined the concern 
of the philosopher and philanthropist for the development of the 
Whole man with the methodology and efficiency of an organised 
Programme. It recognises the need for scientific knowledge and 
the large-scale application of scientific methods, and at the same 
E. it goes deeper to the human need for dignity, self-reliance, 
tiked Ps. and moral responsibility. In short, it emphasises the 
fotal or development of the whole man, for total involvement. 
empl participation, and total conviction. It is this change of 
Mic hasis that most clearly distinguishes present day extension 

ducational work in India from the previous efforts in this 
direction. 
asion work that it is directed 


The basic philosophy of exter 
the approach that 


Dada of the whole man determines | 
pees adopted for its implementation. Compulsion does not 
the ina e, and even a beneficent act does not necessarily improve 
the CEN Raed lot is improved thereby. The only way to secure 
educate T d and whole-hearted cooperation of a person is to 
Of. knor ed Nor does education mean the mere dissemination 
losses edge—the peddling of facts—though the facts are 
thinkin y. The primary aim is to influence attitudes, modes of 
almost &. and ways of doing things. The last mentioned will 
ut it Automatically change with a change in the other two, 
Proc is not a simple thing to change attitudes and thinking 
esses, 


m already noted, the Indian peasant, like peasants the world 
i 334 instinctively conservative. He resists change almost as 
thi er of conscience and certainly as a matter of expediency. 
ann $ resistance is to be overcome, its causes must be studied 
removed. The extension worker must, himself, study the 


com 
Plex creature which is man. 


. In this i 
TIN s study he will find many t 
Will find that all human beings hav 


raits common to all men. 
e some sort of conscience, 
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that they are all bound by loyalties and spurred on by some 
aspirations, that all are capable of reverence and admiration 
and love. He will find also that all are endued with some degree 
of reason and imagination. The capacity to reason enables man 
to discern the relationship between cause and effect; it enables 
him to solve problems. The ability to imagine is, in some 
respects, even more remarkable. With this, man can close his 
eyes and see mental images, not only of things he has seen in 
the past (a product of memory combined with imagination), but 
also things that he has never actually seen. With it he can put 
himself in the position of another. With it, he can evaluate 
his own experiences over and over again in different contexts, 
visualise and benefit from the experiences of others, and deter- 
mine from hypothetical situations what conditions should be 
brought about, or need to be avoided, 

In his study of human nature, the extension worker will also 
find that he is not dealing with human nature in a mass. Despite 
the easy talk about the ‘ignorant masses,’ the ‘typical peasant,’ 
or the ‘mass mind,’ human beings are not mere swarms of identical 
creatures. Each one is a unique being and possesses importance 
and significance in his own right. Each has a unique and 
different personality quite aside from the superficial differences 
of height, weight, and outward appearance. There are differences 
in general intelligence, in learning ability, in memory, sensitivity 
and ability to respond to sensations, and in a myriad of other 
qualities. In each there is a ‘hidden depth’ that longs for 
sympathy, understanding and recognition. Some of these differ- 
ences make the task of the extension worker at once more 
difficult, more challenging, and more rewarding. 

The worker must be intimately acquainted with the indivi- 
dual if he is to take advantage of these differences to bring about 
the progress at which he aims. He will find some people more 
curious than others, and some more inclined to look into new 
possibilities ; some will be more dependent than others, and some 
will accept advice more readily once their confidence is won. 
Some will have a more highly developed aesthetic sense which will 
lead them to accept and participate in programmes of cultural 
improvement. Some, it must be recognised, will be of such à 
texture as to tempt the extension worker to despair, but these 
are the ones who most need his encouragement and guidance 
and who also need the support of their fellow villagers through 
both example and direct assistance. 
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If the common concept that “you cannot change human 
nature” was correct, then there would be no point in extension 
Work, for the aim of Extension Education is to bring about a 
complete transformation, social and economic, of the individual 
and of the community. It is generally accepted that human 
Nature is influenced by environment. A change in the environ- 
ment will, then, leave some imprint on the human beings living 
in that environment. The injection of effective extension work 
into a community constitutes such a change. 

. Irrespective of natural mental capacity, education can 
increase the effective intelligence of an individual or a group. 
Even a savage tribe can profit by education ; the most primitive 
People can learn new social customs, become law abiding, and 
"prove their living conditions. The pattern of thinking of a 
young mind can be changed quite markedly by education, and 
even an older person sometimes alters his views radically if 
confronted with convincing evidence. So, despite the instinctive 
ehaviour patterns over which he has little conscious control, 
“spite intellectual shortcomings, despite the tenacity of prejudices 
ag Superstitions, man has a great capacity for education— 
# greater capacity than any other creature—and because of the 
templicated environment in which he is placed, he, of all crea- 

res, has the greatest need for it. i 

T What, then, is the education to be imparted by the extension 
Orker? In this short Chapter emphasis has been repeatedly 
Put on the method of education. The reason for this is that the 
Fon. and the substance are closely associated. It is, of course, 
cro ntial that the farmers and their families learn to grow better 
wi PS, to keep better homes, to educate their children, to make 
€ Use of their resources—in short, they should absorb all 
v knowledge that modern science can provide and benefit by it. 
'S essential that their material welfare should be improved. 
Teater than any of these, however, is the education that goes 
P RCM up the new peasant and the new peasant al al 
there ae learn scientific facts through the igs b i5 ek 
every orn in them a desire to continue the pon 7 pp 2: 

se new problem with hope, determination, self-reliance, an 
itselp = of fair play. They develop a new attitude toward change 
Teject an objective, inquiring attitude that neither embraces nor 
S a method simply because it is new or old. They learn 


vale porate for the common good. They learn to discern real 
pos They achieve a new sense of fulfilment of the glory 
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that attaches to God's highest creature on earth. They see 
that the struggle is theirs, and that in serving God and their 
fellow-men they are finding their own salvation. Their minds 
are opened, their energies released, their senses altered. They 
not only accept, but demand and achieve further progress. This 
is the essence of the education which extension work seeks to 
impart. 


When is the Job Finished ? 


At some stage one usually gets a sense of completion with 
regard to a given assignment. This sense of completion or of 
closure, as it is sometimes called, has been the object of psycho- 
logical studies which reveal some interesting facts about human 
nature. It has been found that some people achieve a sense of 
closure long before a job is really complete ; at some stage which 
might be likened to the end of a chapter as compared with 
the end of a book. For example, the assignment may be to 
introduce the system of having a wood-lot in each village. The 
man entrusted with this job may be very conscientious in seeing 
to it that the villagers become sufficiently interested in the project 
to plant some trees. But he may stop there, content that he 
has done his job. The trees may live or die; it is no concern 
of his. Quite obviously, however, if the trees do not receive 
proper care—if they die after a short while—his work turns out 
to be a fruitless expenditure of effort. 

It is not enough, therefore, to inaugurate a programme. It 
must be seen through. To elaborate on the illustration, the 
trees must be watered. As they grow, they must be pruned. 
Eventually, when the time comes to make use of them, those to 
be felled- must be carefully chosen with an eye to the future 
stand as well as to the current profit ; and finally, if this is to be 
a continuing source of income, new trees must be planted from 
time to time. These are the various ‘chapters’ of this particular 
‘book.’ 

When the extension worker first sets forth, he has limited 
concrete objectives, although he must also have the total 
objective in view. At first, he has a limited number of methods 
to ‘peddle’; he has a few stock answers ; he can make contacts 
with only a few of the more open-minded people in the villages 
to which he is assigned ; and he knows that many villages are 
not being reached at all, for there are not enough workers to 
serve all of the villages of India. Gradually, he learns what is 


E] 
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in the minds of the farmers ; his work becomes a two-way street 
of ideas, problems and solutions. A few villagers adopt some 
of his methods. They are met with a degree of success—and 
more problems arise. 

What is the line of development from here? Is the goal 
attained ? Should he strive for acceptance on the part of ail 
of the villagers, or proceed to help the few willing ones further 
along the way? Ideally, he must do both. Of course, the 
total acceptance of all his ideas—even those demonstrated to be 
Practical and feasible—may not crown the efforts of any worker, 
but à dynamic process is set in action and develops in many 
directions. The worker himself will develop as he finds himself 
shedding preconceived notions and wrestling with new problems. 
The Progressive farmers will pose ever more difficult problems 
and will begin to assist in their solution. Most exacting and 
ne rding of all, the extension worker will suddenly find that 
he is no longer a lone prophet, but that he is one of a company 
2 Campaigners for a better way of life. Those who were his 
first disciples have become his partners in this endeavour, while 
those whose minds and hearts were at the beginning inaccessible 
to him are being convinced by their more progressive brothers. 

_ All over India this process is going on. More and more 
Villages are being reached as additional workers can be sent out. 
ore and more villagers in each village are responding. But 
9 end is not in sight. As the simplest and most obvious 
Problems are solved, as the problem of sheer numbers is over- 
Come, the effort is raised to a higher plane and the work presents 
" Breater Challenge. Various phases of it are completed, and 
up is cause for rejoicing as each milestone 1s passed and n 
i uts become ripe for plucking, but there is never a time, ani 

“te never will be, when the passing of one milestone does not 
ning another, a more distant one, into view. Just as with the 
0d-lot, extension work seeks, first, to establish something, 
and then to maintain, not a static condition, but continued 
Štowth and yield. 
bur The first years are the most difficult, the most strenuous ; 
level yond them lies the prospect, not of stagnation, T T 
ney aE Or a decline, but of gathering momentum wi Re wi 
the ascent easier and the passing of new milestones swifter 


and e 
more significant, 


thi 
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OBJECTIVES AND METHODS OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


B. Mukerji 


E THE 55 Community Development Projects were originally 
of » LM October 1952, they were largely conceived as areas 
of Intensive development in which the development agencies 
government were to work together as a team on the 
programmes planned and coordinated in advance and executed 
: active association with the people. A fairly heavy outlay of 
Xpenditure was provided for these projects by the government. 
t ter, when it was decided to rapidly expand the coverage of 
p Programme, the financial outlay per Block had necessarily 
sod much reduced. But the essential characteristics of ? 
ae inated development through an extension organisation Were 
all ined. The organisation consisted of specialists drawn from 
un den Portant ‘development departments who worked as a team 
er a single leader, the Block Development Officer, and guided 

© Common multipurpose worker, the Gram Sevak. Every 
A Ock was to pass first, through a less intensive, and then, through 
more intensive period of development. with additional funds 


Provi " 
?Vided during the latter period. 


Expansion of the Programme 

Pro But the leaders of the nation who had conceived of the 
ve ume of Community Development, had before them a 
1952" much larger and grander than what the 55 Projects of 
Presented. The Prime Minister has often referred to the 

a munity Development Programme as @ revolutionary one. 
ce ee Occasion, he said, “I think nothing has happened in any 
Y in the world during the last few years so big in content 

SO revolutionary in design as the Community Projects in 
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India.” He has repeatedly emphasised that the importance of 
the programme does not lie so much in the material improvements 
that it may bring but in its attempt to build the community and 
the individual and make them the builders of their own villages 
and their own life. The programme in its early stages paid more 
attention to the achievement of physical targets. Gradually the 
real significance of the programme is being revealed and the 
vital contribution it can make to India’s rural development is 
becoming apparent. 


Basic Objectives 


The Community Development Programme is an integral 
part of the Five Year Plans. These Plans aim at promoting an 
all-round development of the country in a planned and demo- 
cratic manner. The Community Development Programme is 
aimed at developing the rural sector. 

The same basic objectives and policies govern both the 
Community Development Programme and the Five Year Plans. 
These may be very broadly described as economic development, 
social justice and democratic growth. The attempt is to obtain 
as good a balance among these three objectives as is possible and 
to inter-relate them in a manner that they support one another. 
To illustrate the point : in the economic sphere, the attempt is tO 
increase agricultural and industrial production, and at the same 
time to arrange for a proper distribution of land and ensure an 
adequate return to the tiller of the soil for his labour such 85 
would meet the requirements of social justice. This explains i? 
part the importance attached to land reform measures. i 

Without democracy, the efforts to achieve economic develop- 
ment and social justice would be on insecure foundations. But 
there has to be a compromise between the democratic objective 
and the objective of economic development Economic 
development should not be there at the cost of democratic values, 
nor should the democratic growth be imperilled for lack of 
economic ‘development or failure to promote social justice. 

j India's approach to planned development E its inspira- 
tion from the Directive Principles of State Poli. bodied in 
the Constitution. In the Constitution is found E en eed of 
the concept of the Welfare State. The Ur NM "m ople . 
in the development programme is an integral part of the er j 
of the Welfare State. In promoting the economic and social 
welfare of the people, the highest democratic values—the dignity 
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— personal freedom, property rights and so on—have to be 
mele And yet, the rights of the individual have to be 
cum ien by the needs of social justice. Property rights, for 
Beda, = must be subject to the interest of the society. 
tens = or harmonising the interests of the State and the 
orien beds of the individual and the community is to be 
ua y progressively increasing the sphere of cooperative 


Problems of Rural Reconstruction 


ee rural situation in India is dominated by the following 
tio rom which arise the main problems of rural reconstruc- : 
n and development : 
1. A very low level of production largely due to the 
employment of primitive methods of farming. 
2. Lack of resources for investment in development 
work and a very low rate of capital formation. 
3. Considerable unemployment and more under-employ- 
ment. 
4. Limited capacity 0 
of science and technology. 
" 5. A disintegrating community. 
ee factors, as can easily be 
stats P they account for the existence of 
isle economy which has not the capaci 
inant. resources. At the same time, 
demand of the nation are inadequate 
of fend for development. There 1s, therefor | 
urces from outside the rural sector being made available 


or 
will hen development. For some time to come, the rural areas 
ave to depend very largely on their own resources and these 


ar 
e inn two, land and man-power. 
e production from land bas 


applicati 
replication of modern techniques and 


f the rural people to take advantage 


seen, are inter-related. 
f a static and depressed 
ty to grow on its own 
the resources at the 
for meeting all the 
fore, little possibility 


1 has to be assured of a full 
which in terms of 


ty. This is the ulti- 
Tt attempts to 
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develop the human being, as an individual and as a member of 
the community, by promoting in him a progressive outlook, self- 
reliance, dedication to community objectives and a cooperative 
way of life. 


People and Technology 


Community Development is based on a faith in the capacity 
of the rural people to help themselves, on a faith in the benefits 
of science and technology, on a faith in democratic methods and 
in social justice. It recognises the true and vital place of rural 
reconstruction in the total development of our country. There 
is the belief that the rural people have almost limitless capacity 
to fashion a better life for themselves if properly aided by State 
action ; that they alone can solve the food problem of the country 
by intensifying their effort for increasing food production ; that 
they alone can rebuild the community life. The State can only 
create the favourable conditions for, and give directions to, the 
nation’s growth. But for this, the main stimulus has to come 
from the people themselves as expressed in their desire for better 
living and in their appreciation of the fact that better living 
can be realised only through self-exerted leadership and group 
effort. 

Science and technology have to contribute to human better- 
ment and to accelerated social progress. But only a skilful use 
of science can help the rural people. Its unwise use and any 
attempt to force the pace of technological advance may prove 
to be harmful. The success of the Community Development 
Programme can, in a way, be measured by the speed with which 
the rural communities are enabled to absorb a higher technology 
and benefit from it. Only by the application of science and tech- 
nology can the problem of poverty and under-production, disease 
and ill-health, housing and village sanitation be solved and the 
welfare of the people promoted. 

The Community Development approach has to be an essen- 
tially democratic approach such as will draw large masses of 
the people as active partners in the task of developing the vast 
country. For, only thus can this gigantic task be accomplished. 
The Community Development approach, while it will depend on 
the democratic process, will at the Same time also help to 
strengthen it. There is, therefore, complete inter-relationship be- 
tween Community Development and the progress of democracy: 
they are the two sides of the same coin. Both are processes of 
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Sen development. It is for this reason that the Community 
one ge Programme came to focus attention on the import- 
jeanne urgency of democratic decentralisation. Democratic 
" eng isation must not be understood as merely the creation 
Sd. self-governing institutions of the people at different levels 
SIDE master of real power to the people. Its object is to give 
bon j o the whole democratic process and to provide to a new- 
emocracy a wider and firmer. base. 


Methods 


OP a methods employed in Community Development are Ex- 
E: <3 Education and Community Organisation. The method 
ium ape Education is used for improving the quality of the 
PS being and for improving his knowledge and skill as a 
ten. as an artisan, as the head of a family and as a responsible 
therefo of a progressive democratic state. Much importance is, 
Renan. attached to programmes of adult education and social 
n ion. The aim is to make the villager progress-minded, 
PR us of improving his living conditions, and capable of doing 
fello Tough his own efforts and through cooperating with his 
F cum in promoting his group interest and the interest 
Mak € community in which he lives. The extension techniques 
Sd the different methods of communication developed by social 
in s and known to experienced extension workers are used 
Bos is process of educating the people and stimulating them to 
dee Poseful action and to gradually bringing about a guided tech- 
Ogical and social change. 


Community Organisation 
Any programme of Community Development must proceed 


t ; ; seas 
© organise the community for more efficient functioning and for 


as ; 5 1 i 
suming larger responsibilities in the promotion of its owa Ca 
This becomes doubly 


nomi 8 
RA social and cultural development. ^95 © t 
“portant since the Indian rural community is in a state O 


disi j 4 
‘Sintegration and needs increased solidarity and cohesion to 
bjective must be added 


the village school are to be the 
he panchayat is to function as 


authori 
Ority, the cooperative in the °° 
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village school in the intellectual and cultural spheres. Other asso- 
ciate organisations are to be developed, such as the women's and 
youth organisations and farmers and artisans' associations, to 
work for the progress of the community in their respective func- 
tional spheres. "These will be linked up with the panchayat orga- 
nisationally so that they can help it in its development work 
and be supported in turn by it in their own work. 

The panchayat will be a statutory and democratic body, elec- 
ted by the entire adult population of the village. It will work 
through committees, each committee dealing with one subject or 
allied group of subjects, such as a committee for agriculture and 
animal husbandry, one for public health and rural sanitation, 
another for education and social education, etc. These com- 
mittees will co-opt on them leading members of the other associate 
organisations. By this method it is intended that a large number 
of knowledgeable and willing persons should actively work for 
the development of the community. 

Government funds for assisting the activities of these asso- 
ciate organisations will be routed through the panchayat. The 
idea has to be promoted that the panchayat is a village govern- 
ment. 

The village school has to be developed also as a community 
centre of the village to undertake extension work in the cultural, 
recreational and allied fields. 'The panchayats and cooperatives 
have to have a small population coverage, generally not more 
than a village, so that they can best promote the sense of belong- 
ing to the community, and the cooperative action in the com- 
munity. The close relationship and collaboration between the 
panchayat, cooperative, village school and the associate organi- 
sations is to promote the idea of community solidarity. 
$ ons Se of separate interest groups organising themselves to 

ght for their Tights has to be avoided. Such is to be the pat- 
tern of community organisation at the community (village) level. 
In fact, a radical change in the concept of the panchayat is tak- 
ing place. The panchayat is not to be only a democratic form 
of village government of the representative type, but the organi- 
sation of the whole community for effectively functioning as the 
agency of progress, which will look after all sections of the com- 
munity, take particular care of the under-privileged classes and 
work within the entire field of development, Similarly, co- 
operation is ceasing to have the old Testricted approach of the 
cooperative society being regarded as a voluntary group of 
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persons looking after their own interests. It is to be regarded as 
the agency for promoting cooperative working of the commu- 
nity based on the ideals of mutual aid and thrift. Cooperation 
has to become an instrument of social change. So there is the 
emphasis on universal membership of the village cooperative, 
on its service functions and on the princip! 
given for credit-worthy purposes and not to credit-worthy P2t- 
sons only. 


Nature and Content of the Programme 

From what has been said so far it should be clear that Com- 
munity Development should be regarded more as a method and 
an ideology for promoting the development of the rural areas 
of the country on democratic lines with the active participation 
of the people. It should be obvious, too, that this method and 
ology can be applied only through a programme of activities. 
oth the methods of Community Development—Extension Edu- 
cation and Community Organisation, can be practised only 
through the medium of a programme of activities. Farmers can 
be taughi. better farming methods only by taking up programmes 
of farm improvement. Villagers can be made health and sani- 


tation-minded only, by taking up programmes in those fields. 
Similarly, the institutions and organisations of the people 
responsibilities and 


Will grow in capacity and strength by taking up 
Performing various tasks of development. 

foll The programme of Community Development mu 

owing essential characteristics. } 

1. It has to correspond to the basic needs of the people, if 

their problems are to be solved, their welfare promoted 

and their willing participation in the programme ob- 

tained. 

2. It has to be an integrated and a multipurpose programme 

that deals with all the major problems of the rural areas 

simultaneously as the rural situation demands. Other- 


wise it will fail to solve any of the problems. Hence 
ise activities in the fields of 


the programme has to compri diss 
agriculture and animal husbandry, irrigation and coope- 
ration, village and small-scale industries, health and sani- 
tation, education and social education, communication 
and rural housing, economic and social welfare, and the 
welfare of women, children and the under-privileged 


classes. 


st have the 
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3. It must aim at making the fullest utilisation of local re- 
sources, of men, material, leadership and talent and their 
fullest development, if the capacity of the local commu- 
nity and its self-reliance are to be promoted. Reliance 
on outside help must be as little as possible. 

4. It must emphasise permanent improvements that will 
permanently build up people's capacity and confidence 
in themselves. 

5. It must distribute the benefits of progress evenly over the 
entire community and reduce the economic and social 
disparities that exist between the different classes in the 
community, if community cohesion and social justice are 
to be promoted. 


Local and National Goals 


While a Community Development Programme has to be pri- 
marily a local programme based on the needs and aspirations 
of the local communities, it must also give due emphasis to some 
national goals which have necessarily to be achieved through the 
efforts of local communities, This necessity is even greater since 
the programme is an integra! part of India's Five Year Plans. 
Rapid and substantial increase in food production and expansion 
of employment Opportunities in the rural areas by the intensi- 
fication of agriculture and development of village industries 
which are more labour intensive than capital intensive, are im- 
portant examples of such national goals of planning and develop- 
ment that have to find a big place in the Community Develop- 
ment Programme. 

It is equally important that a Community Development Pro- 
gramme taken up on a national scale as in India, should have 
necessary Support from the National Plans. Major irrigation 
and river valley projects, increased fertiliser production, gene- 
ration of electricity and its supply to rural areas and the mobi- 
lisation of credit for productive purposes are examples of this 
kind. _To be fully effective, community self-help projects require 
both intensive and extensive assistance from government. The 
Community Development Programme at the local level should 
take full advantage of national and regional development 
schemes. Major river valley Schemes would often be financially 
impracticable unless farmers are induced and assisted under the 
Community Development Programme to adopt improved farm- 
ing practices. The economic usefulness of a major road oF 
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irrigation system may largely depend on feeder systems which peo- 
ple must build through self-help efforts under a programme of 
aided self-help. 


'The National Extension Service 


'The National Extension Service is being organised and deve- 
loped as the agency for undertaking and assisting the develop- 
ment of the rural areas and communities according to the Com- 
munity Development ideology and objectives. In the limited 
Sense, the National Extension Service refers only to the Block 
Organisation. But in the wider sense the entire development ser- 
vices of government are beginning to function as an extension 
Service, working according to the two methods to be employed in 
Community Development—Extension Education and Community 
Organisation—in fields where their activities relate to promoting 
change in the rural people and helping them help themselves. 
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The specialist must work through the village extension 
worker, who in turn must rely on his effective use of extension 
education methods in getting the villagers’ acceptance of the 
specialist’s recommendations. It, therefore, becomes of para- 
mount importance that to be successful the specialist must, in 
addition to having high technical competence, be knowledgeable 
about the use of extension educational methods. This means that 
in making recommendations for village acceptance, the specialist 
must first clearly set forth the recommendations he expects the villa- 
gers to accept. He must then outline an educational programme 
which, when successfully carried out by the village workers, will 
result in gaining the villagers’ acceptance and application of the 
specialist’s recommendations. 

Since the specialist works between administrators and 
village extension workers, he must be sensitive to the needed ad- 
ministrative programme approaches and be knowledgeable about 
the process of Extension Education. Furthermore, each specialist 
must be conscious of the programmes being recommended by 
other specialists and increasingly grow in his understanding that 
the village cultivator and his family think and live their life as a 
whole, not by segments or parts as the specialist works. The 
lesson here is that each specialist must think about and plan his 
programme recommendations in terms of how the acceptance of 
the _Tecommendations will effect and contribute to family life, 
family living and the family's orientation to making a living. 


The Village Extension Worker 


The village extension worker can, if he has acquired skill in 
the use of proven extension methods, educate village people about 
their problems, get them interested in examining new ways of 
thinking and doing and help them try out innovations so they 
can for themselves decide if the new is superior to the old prac- 
tice. 

To be effective in the use of extension methods, the village 
extension worker must know about all the proven extension 
methods, how to use each method properly and for what specific 
purpose a given method or combination of methods should be 
used. By being trained in the use of extension methods is meant 
being able to apply effectively in his day to day work appro- 
priate extension methods in the right way. For example: if the 
village crop yields are low and the village extension worker 
wants to get the villagers interested in the use of improved seed. 
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commercial fertiliser or better water use, he may get little res- 
ponse merely by talking to villagers. He will, in all probability, 
find in every village one or more cultivators who are interested 
in trying out new practices on a limited basis. If so, this is the 
time and place for using the result demonstration showing the 
new alongside the old method. 

Village extension workers in particular, and all community 
development workers in general, should thoroughly understand 
the basic fact that no one person can be expected to personally 
have at his finger tips all of the answers to all village problems. 
It is the function of an extension worker, and the village extension 
worker in particular, to get the villagers concerned first about 
their problems and second to want to solve them. Since the 
temptation will always be great to give ready and quick answers 
to villagers" questions, training must carefully show the village ex- 
tension worker that his greatest contribution is in helping the 
Villagers learn how to get and apply information, not in giving 
Quick answers, Since the central objective of Community Deve- 
lopment is to develop the people’s competence in looking to 
themselves for solutions to most of their problems, they must 
through Extension Education be helped to learn how to solve 
their problems. : 

The village extension worker is never expected to have high 
technica] competence in any one field and, therefore, is not ex- 
Pected to be able to make highly technical recommendations. 

© must first and foremost be oriented and trained to function 
as a village ‘stimulator’ for change. It is for carrying out pe 
role as the village stimulator for change that heimust haveing 

Owledge of all extension methods and be skilled in their use. 
. The village extension worker must rely heavily on e red 
Clalist for technical recommendations and guidance to ok 
People in solving their many problems. His training, there n 
Must prepare him to know in what ways he should look to 5 
Specialist for help. He must also know at what point in the vi - 
agers’ process of change each of the specialist's contributions 
can and should be brought to bear on the problem of village 
People. 

Village people must, through education backed by expe 
ence, look to the village extension worker to bring the special 
' as a resource to help them get answers to their problems. In 

lS Process of problem recognition and solution seeking, the 
village extension worker plays a dual role. He first stimulates 


ri- 
ist 
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in the villagers interest in and concern about the present and 
then brings them the available resources in the form of the spe- 
cialist knowledge and recommendations for solving their prob- 
lems. Finally, he assists the village people in integrating new 
ideas and shaping them into a pattern of living and of making 
a living that results in the new becoming more satisfying than 
the old and thus replacing the old. 

In this process of helping village people seek solutions to 
their problems, village extension workers and specialists must be 
thoroughly trained and backed up by administration in not push- 
ing people into accepting recommendations ahead of their un- 
derstanding. A desire for help in solving the problems must al- 
ways precede the act of urging village people to accept specialist 
or administrative recommendations with respect to new pro- 
grammes for change. To be able to work effectively in this 
process of educating people to want to change and in helping 
them make changes, requires thorough training of the village ex- 
tension worker in methods and techniques of helping village peo- 
ple as families, as village communities and as social groups in 
planning and executing programmes for development. 


Philosophy and Evaluation 

A strong case has been made for the staff to be trained to 
be knowledgeable about and skilled in the use of extension me- 
thods. The methods must be used, however, by minds which 
are in the first instance thoroughly indoctrinated in the philo- 
sophy and objectives of Community Development. The exten- 
sion worker must believe that the new India will emerge from 
the scars of the past only as the people themselves are inspired, 
trained and guided through education to rebuild their villages. 
Extension workers must have faith in the people that they will 
rise to the occasion, give leadership, work together in their co- 
operatives and panchayats, and contribute from their own re- 
sources the funds needed to raise agricultural production, to re- 
build villages, and to build roads and schools. 

Training must emphasise the development of extension 
workers possessed with a high moral character. The extension 
worker must be above and beyond reproach. His motto and actio? 
must be unselfish service. His reward must be only the knowledge 
that he is, through his life and work, enriching the lives of others 
No person should be worthy of the title of an extension worket 
who seeks personal gain or accepts extra remuneration 


low far one’s judgements were correct about what 
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for helping village people find solutions to their problems. 
Did not all of India's people suffer while they waited for freedom ? 
Is it not the responsibility of all of India's people today to help 
One another unselfishly share in the fruits of freedom? For one 
individual to profit at the expense of another is only to have 
him take the role of the ruler who so long suppressed the peo- 
Ple of India and denied them the opportunity to develop. n 

Since no extension worker can be considered effective un- 
less he maintains a self-critical attitude about himself, his. me- 
thods and his achievements, objective evaluation must be a part 
of all training programmes for administrators, specialists and 
Village extension workers. Training in evaluation helps all 
Workers realise the importance of being clear from the first about 
px Programme objectives and the methods chosen to achieve 
hem, 

. Without continuous evaluation of accomplishments and the 
effectiveness of various methods, there is always the danger of 
having done a less effective job than one is capable of doing. 
i Starting programmes, the extension worker must make deci- 
“Ons about areas for emphasis and methods for gaining villager 
Attention and later the acceptance of change. Through conti- 
quos evaluation one can increase one's competence by knowing 

should be em- 

Dhasised, and what methods have proven sound. In tackling 
Programmes the extension worker must possess the courage to 
make a start, he must possess the knowledge for sound judge- 
eat On how to proceed; he must also possess the good dur 
face up to the things which his evaluation shows n 

9 not Work, Experience may be defined as something whic! 
he tried and through evaluation discarded. A mistake is ae 
able One continues to insist upon doing but which is unwo 
Tried training must prepare DPA de VES ae d 
Segre feet, it is important that the tra 4 ab 

“tical presentation and testing 1n the villages g 


“ught in the class-rooms. A 

instru Teat care must be exercised in planning pa > x 

Must ction and the village testing of class-room oe 

Petien Possible for the trainees to have repeated successful ex- 

toom ce in the villages with all the methods learned in the class- 

to th. if they are expected to use those methods when assigned 
* Blocks. For the trainees to gain village experience, each 


class-room 
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one of them must, while in training, be provided with individual 
opportunities to use each method appropriately and successfully 
under village conditions. 

There are three specific steps which must be followed in 
balancing theoretical discussion with village testing of class-room 
theories. First, the class-room lecturers must clearly outline the 
purposes of each method and spell out the details for its use. 
Second, the village practical work must be carefully planned so 
that each village visit is organised for a clearly understood pur- 
pose announced in advance, and is conducted within the village 
under as nearly ideal circumstances as possible. Only in this 
manner can the methods be tested and the response observed. 
Third, following the field testing, class-room discussions should 
be centered on an evaluation of the village experience. 


Training to Use Village Leaders and Non-officials 


Since the very essence of Community Development is to ins- 
pire and train village people to look to themselves (their leaders. 
their institutions and their resources) to solve most of their 
problems, the success of the extension worker in the final ana- 
lysis will be judged by his success in getting the people to do 
the things they themselves now look to others to do for them. 
It is one thing to make this statement and quite another to 
achieve what is stated. Village people have had limited €X- 
perience in development. They have traditionally looked to the 
government to solve their problems. On the other hand, the 
professional workers of India have not by tradition sought !O 
develop people's confidence in their own ability to solve their 
problems. 

Training must, therefore, reorient the servants of govern- 
ment—the administrator, the specialist, the village extension 
worker—in a new approach to the village people. This new aP- 
proach must be purposefully planned. It must be directed t0- 
ward helping all community development staff understand the 
importance of focussing all their efforts on helping the village 
people learn how to do things for themselves, to rely on their 
own leaders, their own institutions and their own resources for 
solutions to their own problems. 

Training of all staff in Community Development must, there- 
fore, emphasise the importance of helping each village to have 
a successful experience in its panchayat work and in the services 
rendered by the cooperatives. Training must emphasise the 
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important role the village school can play in village growth and 
the very big role the village teacher can be expected to play in 
stimulating village interest in new ways of thinking and new 
ways of doing things. Youth clubs, farmers’ forums and clubs for 
village women should be looked upon as important agencies of 
helping village people express themselves and learn how they 
can, by working together, solve their problems. 

The conclusion is inescapable. All training must emphasise 
the extension worker’s role in the development of village leaders 
and village institutions. Only when the village has alert, un- 
selfish leaders and a strong cooperative, panchayat, and school, 


can it practice self-help. 


> 


Conclusion 
. Standards for professional proficiency are constantly rising 
in all fields of endeavour. Professional skill and know-how 
found adequate last year in the field of rural development will 
not be adequate this year. The trend is likely to continue. Such 
à trend is evidence of progress itself. It is an intricate and com- 
Plex educational task to design and execute extension programmes 
that significantly change the action of large numbers of rural 
People. This process challenges the artistry of the greatest 
leaders in rural development. Education is the central force 
in effective extension work for rural development. This is 
SO because the mark made on people by such a programme 15 
measured not by what is done for them but by what the pro- 
Semne causes them to do for themselves. For effective exten- 
Sion educational leadership for Community Development, a gap 
Must exist between what the professionals know and can do and 
what the followers know and can do. This is the primary con- 
tition from which all professional Jeadership ultimately derives 


Its ys, 
usefulness and sanction. 


CHAPTER V 


Rote. ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF EXTENSION TRAINING CENTRES 


J. C. Ramchandani 


Tue Community DEVELOPMENT Programme in India, which is 
essentially an educational activity, aims at building up the 
capacity of the individual and that of the community for cone 
tinuous self-improvement toward economic development, social 
change and democratic growth. The only medium through 
which the desired changes can be brought about is Extension 
Education, which has now been recognised as the process and 
also the method for promoting better living for the individual 
as well as the community. 

Extension has been defined and interpreted in different ways 
in different countries, but all these point to the basic idea of 
sustained improvement of both the individual and the commu- 
nity through educational processes. Extension, as defined by the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations, is 
"concerned with agricultural education aimed at assisting rural 
people to bring about continuous improvement in their physical, 
economic and social well-being through individual and coope- 
rative efforts. It makes available to rural people scientific and 
other factual information and training and guidance in the 
application of such information to the solution of problems of 
agriculture and rural life" Extension Education is, thus, both 
the system of education and the service designed to help 
people meet their needs. Accordingly, the extent of under- 
standing the educative process and acquiring skills in applying 
extension methods by the extension workers will determine the 
extent of their success in promoting the overall development of 


the people. 
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Need for Trained Extension Staff 
Reliance on the process of education involving the indivi- 
dual and the community may appear rather Utopian in condi- 
tions obtaining in India at present. It is perhaps true of all 
under-developed countries where development programmes are 
undertaken that the necessary initiative to stimulate and pro- 
mote community activities may not be initially forthcoming 
from the people themselves. Extraneous stimuli may have to 
hé applied to arouse and maintain the participation of people 
in programmes of self-help. 
, In India, the educational process of making rural people 
n of their problems and indicating to them ways and means 
pe id they can solve them is being provided by the National 
€nsion Service agency under the Community Development 
TOPramme. In this agency, the multipurpose workers—the 
Mino Sevaks and the Gram Sevikas—form the ultimate link 
ith the rural people. They ceaselessly strive to assist the rural 
aoe in the educational enterprise through participation in ex- 
Ma ton activities. This requires training and planned efforts to 
Pn situations in which the functionaries at the village level 
si develop the necessary qualities associated with their profes- 
Onal tasks of Extension Education. Situations for imparting 
© necessary knowledge and developing the desired skills are 


$ et 
aent to be created in Extension Training Centres. The 
ms of these Centres are to help trainees acquire useful know- 
hods of transmitting 


a develop an understanding of the met i 
eir Nowledge to villagers, and develop ways of encouraging 

Participation and the local initiative. These Centres also 
mm at inculcating a missionary zeal dnd the spirit of rural 
velopment work in the trainees. Obviously, on the extent 
Tanner that Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas are trained 
anisation of village institutions 
Community Develop- 


ai 


in x 
„Xtension Education and org 


l : 
men Ultimately depend the success of the 
t Programme. 


4 Abilities Required of Extension Workers 
ees the extension worker is to be potentially effective in in- 
ing and building up individuals and communities, he has 
a Pe certain qualities and competencies upon which to draw 
E performing his numerous duties in the field. Based 
ate leading extension educationalists have focussed 
9n on the desirability of inculcating 1n the extension 
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workers certain qualities essential in the process of Extension 
Education. Dr. J. Paul Leagans, an eminent Extension Education 
expert, has propounded that to be an effective extension worker. 
certain important skills have to be acquired and competencies 
developed. These include a clear understanding of the role of 
the extension service and how it operates ; skill in human rela- 
(ions; knowledge and understanding of technical subject-matter 
appropriate to one's job ; ability to plan; ability to do things 
with one's own hands; ability to clarify objectives and state 
them in a way that they are useful in guiding extension activity : 
ability to organise people and things; skill at communications + 
skill at seeing the relationship between principle and practice + 
skill at enquiry; ability to provide learning experiences or tO 
teach; ability to evaluate the achievements and methods of 
programmes. 


Role of Extension Training Centres 


The development of desired competencies in extension 
workers presupposes proper recruitment, proper training and 
careful orientation to the demands and new situations arising 
from objectives envisaged in a given programme. The respon- 
sibility of imparting the desired training to Gram Sevaks and 
Gram Sevikas devolves on the Extension Training Centres and the 
attached Home Science Wings. These are, in fact, the temples 
of learning for the village level functionaries who ultimately re- 
flect the efforts contributed by them. 

The success of the extension worker trained at the 
Training Centres is a natural outcome of the quality of training 
imparted in the Centres. For promoting extension training, the 
training institution has to be equipped with training staff, physical 
facilities, teaching equipment and a suitable syllabus. The 
syllabus should not only outline the important subjects of training 
and their theoretical and practical aspects, but also the guiding 
points of the subjects included to meet the basic requirements ot 
the programme. - 

The staffing pattern and facilities available in the Training 
Centres should be established in relation to the subject-matte 
and methods appropriate to achieve the objectives, Full-time 
instructors for teaching different subjects should be appointed. 
library and physical facilities in the form of buildings, furniture: 
equipment and necessary audio-visual aids should be provided 
for creating effective teaching and learning situations. 
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Opportunities should be provided to the trainees to do practi- 
cal work on the agricultural farm attached to the Centres. 
Visits to villages should be arranged to stimulate active interest 
planning and executing jobs 
acquire the necessary 
ut their assigned jobs 


among the trainees in thinking. 
pertaining to different subjects so as to 
knowledge, skills and attitudes to carry O 
effectively. The Training Centre with all its components in the 
form of staff, syllabus, library and physical facilities has to be so 
administered and managed as to be conducive to the develop- 
ment of the desired qualities in the trainees. 


Evolution of Extension Training Centres 


In the early stages of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme in India, the training of Gram Sevaks was initiated with 
the establishment of five Training-cum-development Projects. 
Subsequently, 43 Extension Training Centres were started, which 
Provided a six months’ training course for the Gram Sevaks. 
The subjects taught to them included agriculture, animal 
husbandry, public health, social education and extension methods. 
But it was soon realised that the six months’ training needed 
Considerable reinforcement in basic agricultural sciences. 
C Onsequently, 53 Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
in 1953 and 1954 and the period of training raised to 1} years 
One year’s training in basic agriculture followed by six months 


training in extension methods and other related subjects. To 
meet the additional requirement of trained Gram Sevaks, 
r the entire country by the 


necessitated by the decision to cove 
National Falae Service Blocks by the end of the Second 
Plan period, 13 additional Extension Training Centres and 25 
Basic Agricultural Schools were established. 

However, in the year 1958, it was decided to stagger the 
allotment of Blocks to the Third Plan and thereby complete the 
setting up of Blocks by October, 1963. The programme for the 


training of Gram Sevaks had thus to be suitably modified. This 
Opportunity was utilised for giving effect to the recommendations 
* Extension Education and 


RARE by several conference groups On ; 
» the Committee on Plan Projects Study Team on Community 
TOjects, that the training of Gram Sevaks was inadequate, 
terticularly with reference to agriculture, and that the period of 
ining be extended to at least two years. A two-year integrated 
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training course accordingly was introduced and the syllabus was 
suitably amended to meet the changed requirements. 

During the first few years of the Community Development 
Programme, development work among women remained almost 
neglected. The reason for this indifference was mainly the 
dearth of trained village women workers. But in July 
1955, a humble beginning was made to also include women in 
the programme. In that year, 27 Home Science Wings were 
attached to selected Extensior Training Centres, which provided 
one year’s training in home science to the Gram Sevikas. It was 
decided at that time to post two Gram Sevikas in each Intensive 
Development Block. With the decision to abolish the distinction 
between the National Extension Service Blocks and the Intensive 
Development Blocks, and to provide two Gram Sevikas for each 
Development Block, the expansion of the training facilities for 
the Gram Sevikas was initiated early in 1959 by increasing the 
capacity of admission from 20 to 40 trainees in 24 of the existing 
Home Science Wings and further establishing 20 new Home 
Science Wings with a capacity of admitting 40 trainees à 
year each. 

The need for training the Gram Sevaks in youth activities 
was also realised and suitable steps to promote this activity were 
taken in hand. A syllabus drawn up for the purpose was incor- 
porated in the syllabus for the two-year integrated course. One 
instructor in each Extension Training Centre was given suitable 
orientation training in organising village youth for productive 
work. It was further decided to organise ten youth clubs around 
each Extension Training Centre. 

With a view to promoting the use of improved agricultural 
implements, it was considered necessary to organise the training 
of village artisans, and to a lesser extent the Gram Sevaks, in the 
repair, maintenance and, under certain circumstances, the manu- 
facture, of Improved agricultural implements. Accordingly. 
Workshop Wings were attached to 25 of the Extension Training 
Centres on an experimental basis. In these Workshop Wings. 
training in the maintenance and improvement of agricultural 
implements is imparted. 

The organisation of the Extension Training Centres has thus 
undergone a continuous process of change to meet the growing 
requirements of training for the Community Development 
Programme. The training programme of the Village Level 
Workers is indeed a fascinating one, but, is, nevertheless fraught 
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with numerous responsibilities and formidable difficulties. The 
trained extension workers mirror the efforts of the Training 
Centres. To the extent the Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas are 
well-equipped, having received the requisite training, the existence 
of these Training Centres stands vindicated. 


Shortcomings of the Extension Training Centres u 


_ An assessment of the quality of the workers produced and 
their actual attainments in the face of varied and complex 
Problems enables those responsible for the organisation and 
administration of the Extension Training Centres to locate and 
identify the strength as well as the weaknesses inherent in these 
Centres, 
bse ene has shown that the village level functionaries 
Gun no doubt, proved to be useful instruments for carrying the 
m iwi Development message to the villages. Nevertheless, 
id ; AYE certain weaknesses discernible, both as cause and 

» Which may be attributed to the limitations of the training 
Programme and thereby the training institutions. Most of the 
Actors responsible for the shortcomings in the Extension Training 

Centres are administrative and organisational in nature. - 
i The problem of limitations inherent in the training of village 
evel functionaries has been periodically studied, scrutinised and 
discussed, Views expressed by outstanding experts and com- 
putes dwell upon the desirability of improving the quality of 
raining and investing the training institutions with a sense of 
SUD ose and direction to meet the evergrowing needs and require- 
dents of the Community Development Programme. 


The New Outlook 

shortcomings in the training 
res, if viewed in the 
ts of the Community 


vas realisation of the manifold 
light tted at the Extension Training Cent 
Perspective of the realistic requiremen 
evelopment Programme, leads to a consideration of a wide 


"ange of factors that fall both within and outside the areas of 


[S E ae 
9ntent and method of training. The entire training programme 


anat: 
nd its approach is interlinked with the task of rural development 


desi : : 
arene to proliferate through the extension agency with the 
i | and his community. 


Ve participation of the individua 
" The aim of the Community Development Programme is 
ad cin about desirable change in human behaviour through 
cational processes, the programme per se being educational 
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in its philosophy, in its focus and in its objectives. Accordingly. 
the approach and the methods for bringing about the desired 
transformation have to be educational in character. The only 
effective means to subserve the purpose is now recognised as 
Extension Education. The training programme has, therefore. 
to be oriented and shifted at the earliest possible time to an 
approach, content, emphasis and procedure that will impart high- 
quality training in the process of Extension Education and the 
technology necessary for village development. 

Whereas the staff, syllabus and physical facilities comprise 
the potential components of a Training Centre, the content, 
methods and techniques constitute the vehicles to create the nece- 
ssary impact on the trainees in the institutions. The entire efforts 
of the Training Centres have, therefore, to be canalised in the 
singular direction of imparting useful subject-matter and develop: 
ing an understanding of Extension Education and skill with 
extension methods with a view to equipping the extension agency 
functionaries to perform efficiently the tasks expected of them. 

An essential prerequisite for a proper understanding of the 
role of the Training Centres would, therefore, be to spell out in 
clear terms the nature, objectives, purpose, and activities of the 
entire training programme. The idea and philosophy of Com- 
munity Development as an end, and the extension educational 
process as the means for attaining it have to be increasingly 
understood and transmitted by all concerned with the training 
activities. Achievement of the ends depends upon the effective 
use of the means. These need to be developed and assimilated 
initially at the Extension Training Centres, whose capacity and 
effectiveness have to be consolidated and enlarged. 

The entire programme of training imparted at the Extension 
Training Centres requires to be moulded into a homogeneous and 
coordinated system. It must instil firmly in the staff as well as 
in the trainees a thorough knowledge and understanding of the 
extension education process and skill in its use. Considerations 
of merit for the job, professional qualifications including both 
training and experience should weigh heavily in the appointment 
of staff to the Training Centres. Selection of competent 
personnel imbued with the spirit and philosophy of rural 
development has to be ensured in meeting the staff requirements 
of the training institutions. Since the accent is on improving 
the quality of training, the importance of the staff with requisite 
attainments cannot be over-emphasised. 
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xu E of. the Training Centre ners closer 
ning ng it in alignment with the Block programme 
and Village problems. Prima facie, the training has to be 
essentially utilitarian. Accordingly, due emphasis has to be 
placed on understanding, assimilating and disseminating 
knowledge related to realistic rural problems. Such an approach 
would imply a shift from the deductive approach which empha- 
sises acquisition of knowledge as the end of training to the 
inductive approach that is problem-oriented. 

A system of priorities has to be adopted in the training 
programme at the Centres in order to place due emphasis on 
Crucial problems emanating from the growing requirements of 
vm programme. The relative over-emphasis in the Training 
Sia on the social aspects of rural development may have 
nas = to much greater emphasis on its economic aspects. 
Gawd CIESS, social and aesthetic needs and moral values 

: continue to influence both the form and content of the 
entire process, 
3 „The syllabus that outlines the curriculum of studies for the 
Training Centres has to be so framed and organised as to be 
related to realistic village problems. Both the subject-matter 
and method of teaching have to be oriented to the requirements 
Of the extension educational process. In view of importance 
Attributed to agricultural production, necessary provision has 
mee made, inter alia, for teaching important aspects of agricul- 
js al economics, farm management and farm planning to 
"d effectiveness and utility to the Community Development 
Togramme. With the inclusion of these subjects. the teaching 
Programme would be more realistically dispersed. 
The training processes should be based on the fundamental 


Principle that people learn through seeing. hearing and doing and. 
ld entail the use of suitable 


accordingly, successful teaching shou 6 
udio-visual aids that can be designed and applied to meet local 
requirements. The usage of such aids should be conducted to 
the extent and in the manner in which the trainees would be 
expected to take recourse to such aids in their village work. 
EM method of instruction in the class-room and in the field needs 
be supplemented by discussions to ensure that the knowledge 
Sought to be acquired is understandable and capable of being 
discussions will also lend an 


re 
.-COnveyed by the trainees. Group ad 
d on case histories actually 


id 
*al opportunity for teaching base 
f Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas 


c 
?llected from the experiences o 


CC 
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working in the field, or encountered by the staff members during 
their visits to rural areas. The use of case histories extensively in 
teaching is considered to be an effective method to help people 
learn how to relate separate items or projects to a whole situation. 
The instructors have to so arrange teaching as to lead their 
trainees through a problem-solving process. 

'The trainees should be carefully drilled in the scientific 
analysis of problems by making them undergo each constituent 
leading to its solution. Having recognised and identified a 
problem, all facts and information pertaining to the problem need 
to be collected, compiled and processed. The analysis of these 
facts logically leads to the decision-making stage and to the 
formulation of working plans to carry out the decision. In most 
cases, necessary skills may have to be acquired to execute the 
action. 

Extension teaching should make effective use of practical 
demonstrations involving direct and active participation of the 
trainees. Practicals must be so designed and conducted as to be 
essentially education-oriented rather than labour-oriented, and 
the latter should be considered as subservient to the former, or 
only a means, and not an end. In the teaching process, the 
practicals should have a specific purpose, predetermined by values 
with a view to providing opportunities for the trainees to under- 
stand the ideas and implications involved in the jobs later 
expected of them. A careful re-examination of the system of 
practicals at the Training Centres is necessary to ensure useful 
objectives, the proper role of practicals in the training programme, 
effective procedures and methods for obtaining the objectives, 
inclusion of activities essentially educational in character, pre- 
paration of regular schedules conforming to the training require- . 
ments, and staff responsibility in planning and supervising the 
practicals involving such procedures as are of educational value. 
a pensa EA T 

vita E process. The usefulness of libraries. 
effectively managed under improved physical conditions in the 
Training Centres, has been abundantly realised by educational 
experts everywhere. The training programme in an Extension 
Training Centre covers varied subjects related to rural develop- 
ment. So, in the teaching process and also in research work. 
frequent reference has to be made to books and other 
material pertaining to the subjects. Most of the Extension 
Training Centres still have inadequate library facilities and plans 


| 
o 
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| for using them. Increasing attention should invariably be given 
to establish. properly-equipped libraries under improved physical 
conditions and their efficient management and constant utilisa- 
lion ensured both by the staff and the trainees. Observations 
made on the management and utilisation of the libraries apply 
mutatis mutandis to other facilities available at the Training 
Centres, s 

The management of the Training Centres merits consi- 
deration for achieving better and effective coordination in the 
training activities on the one hand and the staff and trainees on 
the other. A lack of coordination at the Training Centres 
inevitably results in  misunderstandings, personal conflicts. 
avoidable delays and slow progress. Problems arising out of 
lack of coordination mostly lie in the realms of administration, 
Organisation and policy, but these can be circumvented by a better 
Understanding and appreciation of the objectives and implications 
Of the training task by those involved in the training programme. 

In all respects, the Centres should serve as a symbol of things 
good and progressive in Community Development. They should 
strive to set and demonstrate desirable standards in every respect 
and should in part be judged by this criterion. The quality of 
the trainees produced by the Centres depends upon the quality 
9f the training of the staff and the institutional facilities available 
' relation to the objectives of the training programme. 
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CHAPTER VI 


» 


ÁDMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION AND TEAM 
WORK IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


A. Prakash 


Ti » EX . . - x 
lE EXISTING ADMINISTRATIVE machinery in India was inherited 


dn Ue British. Its general framework and pattern, though 
tact E: to suit changing conditions, has remained basically in- 
M he most important change that has occurred since 

pendence is that the administrative structure at various levels 


has be ; s : 
4S been transformed into an extension agency for the imple- 
Programme. In 


mentat; ; l 
e niation of the Community Development 

ae of the tasks allotted to it, the administration now derives 
5 guidance and inspiration from the Constitution. and its 


irectiye Principles. 
do, administration in India has three broad categories of tasks— 
‘lopment, revenue and law. A large administrative machinery 
in ns to discharge a number of tasks is naturally complex 
"in ate and is composed of specialised sections dealing primarily 
Mack a ifferent functions involved in the total task. pie 
Saleta is certainly vital to the integrity of the nation a 
hisp of the individual. But a superstructure ofa e a 
tion Mery in a welfare state is absolutely necessary: ! Ex 
nbus all levels is the essence of the effective working e 
in t] hinery. Some kind of coordination at the district leve * 
and i Past, become prominent in times of crises like famine, floo 
Syst. epidemic even in the British days. but it did not obtain as a 
em, 

Present Situation 
government and is following 
ugh Five Year Plans. It is 
ealistic must be from the 


a Pe ge has a democratic form of 
Now icy of planned development thro 
accepted that planning to be T! 
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bottom upwards. Since Community Development embraces all 
facets of man’s life, its planning has to be totalled and integrated 
with other plans at all levels—village, panchayat, Block, district. 
etc. The plan has to be comprehensive rather than itemised 
and must ensure a balanced development in different fields. T 
must also enable a balanced utilisation of human and material 
réšources. ; 

The National Extension Service is an agency for ensuring 
such a balanced and comprehensive development in rural areas. 
Right from the Development Commissioner to the Village Level 
Worker, it is conceived as an organisation which has to play the 
role of a coordinator between the different development 
programmes in agriculture, animal husbandry, cooperation. 
communications, health, etc., so that requisite priorities in 
development are observed and yet a balanced progress is ensured. 
The Development Commissioner is essentially a coordinator. So 
are District Collectors and Block Development Officers at theit 
levels. : 

Administration is no longer conceived as an autocratic 
enforcement of law and exercise of coercive powers. On the 
contrary, it is a process of democratic leadership. A good 
administrator has to provide the necessary supervisory and 
educational leadership and guidance. He has to create conditions 
and an atmosphere in which development work can proceed 
smoothly and the various agencies involved in it work harmoni- 
ously. This new role of administration is much better appreciated 
today than at the beginning of the programme in 1952-53, but 
it is still not fully understood and practised. 


Coordination and Its Implications 


Coordination can perhaps be best defined not by specifying 
what it connotes, but rather by specifying what it does not 
imply. Coordination is not subordination. Subordination means 
subjection or surrender of the initiative of the subordinate to the 
will of the superior. Nor is it disordination which is betwee? 
equals working for conflicting purposes largely, mutually 
cancelling each others efforts. This is obviously wasteful. 
Coordination is not even integration, although sometimes the two 
terms are used as if they were Synonyms. Subordination 1$ 
impossible when the skill and knowledge required in differen! 
branches are widely different and the total task undertaken !$ 
far too big for any single person to direct. An imperfect analogy 


o 
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Of the difference between coordination and integration-cum- 
subordination is provided by a cooperative farm and a collective 
farm, In a cooperative farm each individual member retains his 
identity and interest (even his property rights), while in a collec- 
tive farm all interests are merged, all the property belongs to the 
State and workers only earn their wages. 

Coordination is between equals or near-equals working 
logether, In it each agency retains its identity, objectives and 
functions as well as responsibilities. It, however, willingly 
Surrenders a small part of its individuality in return for the 
advantage of working together with other agencies, thereby 
ultimately securing better service for all “concerned. The 
Coordinator, therefore, is a general-purpose man charged with 
the responsibility of ensuring a total balanced effort but is not 
SXpected to control or guide the technical details of the 
Programme and the policies of the technical agencies Or 
departments, 


Team Work 


Where coordination exists, team work automatically follows. 
Or, the members of the group or team headed by a leader or 


^ captain will then work in harmony with one another ang s 
à commonly conceived and accepted purpose im mind. Cory 
team work presupposes good understanding among the 'p lay Fi 
^8 to the place and function of each in the ‘game’ to be PET 
io, they readily accept the authority and leadership of E 
Captain Whose counsel is sought and whose orders are willing! E 
Seyed, The leader of the team in turn believes in joint consul- 


tation, fai ; A e of person who would 
» fair play and j is the type 0 3 
ir play and justice. He or victory for himself, but 


not claim credit for any good game 
er would praise üs bali In short, the captain ad Te 
Soked upon by the members of the team not as a boss s as : 
other, Team work is further facilitated by display o dem 
ues lotir on the part of the leader as well as the mE * se : 
E While personal factors play an important par " is 
te, ning the actual situation, there are certain desiderata or g 
am work or fruitful coordination. Some of these are : 

1. Equality or near-equality in status, rank, sicud too 
much disparity in pay and prospects. For instance, 
it will be desirable to have the same scale of pay 
for all the extension workers in a Block. Similarly, 
instructors in a ‘Training Centre should receive 
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-remuneration in the same scale of pay. 4 
Conviction, or at least strong belief, that joint thinking 
and mutual consultation are productive of far better 
results than pure individual or department thinking 
particularly where the objective is development of the 
community. 

: 3. Common outlook and attitude born of common 
orientation training. Belief that cooperative effort 
and team work produce more productive and lasting 
results than individual, uncooperative or uncoordinated 
endeavour. 

4. Acceptance of the idea and institution of a coordinator 
or a sort of captain of the team. 

The above four characteristics must be applied not only at the 
Block but also at the District and State levels, Otherwise 

coordination at the Block level will be infructuous. The patter? 
must be set from the top. 


t2 


Difficulties and Their Solution k 

In practice, there are a number of difficulties in effectins 
administrative coordination and ensuring team work at any je 
One of these is typified in the word *departmentalism" which 
inevitably leads to group loyalties. The ego of individuals a” 
their variety in terms of character, outlook, eic. are others: 
Then again, hierarchial levels in the administration create bottle 
necks, impede communication and easy flow of ideas an 
instructions. Most of these difficulties can be solved throug! 
proper instructions and a strategy of work, the main purpose 7 


which should be to emphasise team work rather than individuí 
achievements. 


There are, however, no rigid or set principles or technique 
which can be followed blindly. To ensure proper coordinato 
and good team work, situations have to be tackled as they arise 
bearing in mind the main criteria already mentioned. There p 
of course, a number of known techniques and methods which 2 
in fact being practised at various levels to ensure good team Wa a 
Staff meetings furnish a good opportunity to iron out angularil? 
to remove suspicions and to create a better understanding of M 
anothers point of view. This is a case of informal and Te 
effective indoctrination. Secondly, technical experts must be oe 
proper status and recognition and should invariably be cons" 
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a ‘The more they are consulted and their advice 
ey ieee p: pepe the cooperation they will extend. Thirdly, at 
aud hse pie beac be inner democratisation, uninhibited, free 
quee 4 consultations, common or pooled thinking, emphasis 
ipis per ative effort and, above all, deliberate avoidance of stress 
8 atus and authority between co-workers. 

»is beans the levels above and the levels below a given 
lr es acies must be properly and fruitfully integrated so 
us bes aptent work is concerned and should not work at 
the Panic Easy communication and readiness to help is 
Shether S ka this vertical integration. Fourthly, the leader, 
the ce the Block or any other level, must know and practise 
abd P of conducting group discussions. He; more than 
di Best E és ru understand and appreciate the position of 
the ivan ers in the team and give everyone, more particularly 
isalo ett kas the lower level, due recognition and status. It 
to the epe d to encourage a free flow of ideas from the bottom 

p so that guidance from the top 1s more fruitful and of 


practical utility. 


Importance of Training 
to a common objective 


Fhe understanding of and dedication 
team work and coordi- 


i rd the important ways of ensuring work | 
Purpos etween workers at the same Jevel. It is with this main 
orient: ita view that India has embarked upon @ compre: 
ate ie training programme. All workers at the Block leve 
ae together in orientation courses at the OCDE 
lam s Centres. Technical officers at the District level, senior 
simil Development Officers and non-officials are also being 
ilarly oriented through study courses: à 
The Central Institute of Study and Research in Community 
tence ment conducts common study courses for sg lee 
as eae and administrative, of the level of Collector an above 
also t as Members of Parliament and State Legislatures. It has 
come necessary to associate non-officials with the training 


Progr. 
Ogramme, since Community Development as a programme 
llest support and coordina- 


1 . 
Gant the representatives of the. en levels. 
ing ha. nity Development is a people's puru. Au train- 
aes become all the more necessary 25 a result of the new 

cess of democratic decentralisation being introduced in the 


Var 
arious States. 
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Conclusion 


'The idea of administrative coordination and team work is 
inherent in the very concept of Community Development as a 
field programme. The exact purpose and ramifications of 
coordination at various levels were but dimly perceived in the 
early stage of the programme in India. But as the movement 
gathered momentum and the administrative machinery got more 
and more transformed into a developmental or extension 
organisation, coordination and team work became the watch- 
words of all community development workers. Wherever 
these workers at various levels have shown team spirit 
and put in coordinated effort, the programme has forged 
ahead. Where too much departmentalism and lack of 
coordination has occurred, performance has been invariably 
poor. A stage has now been reached where the need and value 
of coordination and team work are fully appreciated and accepted, 
not only by the officials but also by non-officials. This is 3 
happy augury for the future growth of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme in India. 


PART TWO 
PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT 


AG : 3 
tion mn Sevak in Gujarat discussing with village leaders cultiva- 
plans for the next season 


Progr: 
rogrammes developed with—not only for and by—people have the 


best chances of success. 


Good programmes result from the joint e 
trained workers and progressi 


florts of the technically 
ve villagers, 


CHAPTER VII 


ProcravMe PLANNING TO MEET 
PEOPLE'S NEEDS 


J. Paul Leagans 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES are created and maintained 
for influencing people to make changes in their way of living 
and of making a living. The existence of such programmes 
implies that the present situation of the rural people is not what it 
should and could be, that something different should prevail, and 
that it is possible through appropriate action to attain a more 
desirable status for them. From this assumption another one 
arises: that it is possible and feasible for a person or group of 
persons—officials, non-officials or a combination of both—to 
identify the nature of new conditions that could and should 
prevail, and devise means for achieving them. Hence, the entire 
Process of planning for rural development implies a need for 
change. The question then arises : change from what, to what, 
by whom, where and by what methods ? 

Changes that are important to people are those that help 
them meet their needs for biological, economic, social, aesthetic 
and moral well-being. Basically, all programmes for rural deve- 
lopment, like India’s National Extension Service, exist to help 
people meet their needs. If programmes do not do this, people 
in free-choice societies will not long participate in them. The 
element of people’s needs, therefore, becomes a central concern 
of planners for rural development. If a society is to find ways 
to adjust itself so that people meet their needs for an improved 
economic status, for being more useful citizens and for enjoying 
a higher degree of social satisfaction, it must identify these condi-. 
tions and plan realistically to achieve. them. * aeu 

What needs do people.have? How. can needs be identified ? 
What plan of priority should be set up for meeting people's 
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needs? What resources are necessary to meet people's needs ? 
How should resources be organised and directed to help people 
meet their needs? These questions give the key orientation and 
justification for rural programme planning. 


The Nature and Role of Planning 


The controlling objective of India’s National Extension 
Service is to develop in village people the ability to make a 
better living and to live a more satisfying life as individuals, 
as family members and as citizens of their community, 
state and nation. How to attain this objective is the key 
problem confronting the architects and current leaders of 
the scheme. 

The first step in any systematic attempt to promote rural 
development is to prepare a useful programme. The term 
programme indicates focus, priority and design. It assumes the 
ability among the planners to distinguish important needs from 
unimportant ones. Such a programme must be based on people's 
needs to make it significant and on their interests to make it 
effective. “If we could but know where we are now, and where 
we ought to go, we could better judge what to do, and how to 
do it.” This statement by Abraham Lincoln lies at the heart 
of the nature and role of planning for rural development. 
Effective programmes for rural improvement do not just happen : 
they have to be built. Planning does not go on in a vacuum, or 
automatically ; it has to be made to happen. Good programmes 


are not developed merely by wishing for ther 


fomihenn m, but by working 


The need for planning arises from the 
the importance of the job to be done. Planning is a necessary 
aspect of any activity that is too involved to be disposed of 
off-hand. The use of planning is to discover and prepare the 
way for action that should be taken. Planning gives meaning 
and system to action. Tt prepares the basis for a course of 
future action. Possibly, the most basic fact giving rise to planning 
is that effective rural development results from choice, not from 
chance ; it results from design, not from drift: it results from à 
plan, not by trial and error. Hence, effective work is an inten- 
tional effort carefully designed to attain certain specific and 
predetermined goals assumed to be important. 

The use of programme planning stems from a belief in the 
need for change that results in progress, and from the view that 


complexity and from 


iii eee eee 
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change in certain directions is good for those affected by it. 
Planning must, therefore, result in programmes that help people 
find more satisfactory modes of living and of making a living. 
Planning assumes that the programme, or the lack of one, follow- 
ed in the past will not do the job in the present and the future. 
Designing programmes for rural development is one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting rural development workers, This 
is so because planners must avoid programming that has super- 
imposed characteristics and instead assure programmes that have 
roots among the people. The problem is complex because the 
components of rural programming are complex. People, their 
needs, their interests, useful technology, educational process, 
analysing situations, making decisions about what should be done, 
determining useful action, projecting the desired shape of things 
into the future and such other components of rural programming 
are rarely simple. Programme planning for rural development 
has but little research support, a wide range of patterns of 
approach, and consequently requires great imagination and 
judgement on the part of the planners. ot 
Good progranune planning is primarily an intellectual activity, 
for it usually involves a study and use of facts and principles. 
Jt requires knowledge, imagination and reasoning ability. Often 
it requires a mastery over special skills and techniques of 
research. It is basically a process of making decisions that will 
Carry into the future. 1f these decisions are mot made wisely, 
they may not lead to useful attainment. Decisions have to be 


made about what the present situation is, how it could and ought 
to be changed and what means can be used to accomplish the 
Finally. good planning for 


new and more desirable situation. s 

rural development requires the ability to synthesise facts and value 
Judgements in a process of sound decision-making about the 
Objectives the programmes should sek to attain, and what 
courses of action are most likely to achieve them. The ability 
to plan requires : f ! 
an understanding of the nature and function of planning, 
skill in formulating planning procedures. 

skill in identifying problems and needs, 

ability to decide on significant objectives and goals, 

skill in formulating means and wise courses of action to 
attain objectives, and 

6. skill in involving key lcaders in 
The first condition of success for any 


DRYNo 


the planning process. 
programme to promote 
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rural development is a widespread belief in the usefulness to a 
large number of people. Good plans are to the professional rural 
worker what the compass is to the seaman. 


Some Guides to Planning 


The broad aims set forth for India’s Community Develop- 
ment Programme are great and important. They are complex and 
far-reaching. They are significant and difficult to achieve. But 
they are assumed to be worthy of effort, since foremost in the order 
of things they embody are social, economic and human values 
to which the new India is committed. The process through which 
these aims were derived was a long and tedious one involving 
many people, much study, interpretation of facts and careful 
application of judgement in arriving at final decisions, In short. 
a massive programme-planning job was done, Plans for rural 
development are usually made best when a number of propositions 
are followed in the planning process, 

1. Effective rural develo 
and significant ob jectives, 
group or 


pment programmes must have clear 
An objective is that which a person, 
agency sets before itself as an object or condition to be 
attained. Programme Objectives designate directions of move- 
ment. Since that is so, objectives properly become the focus of 
primary material and human resources for attaining change- 
Maximum progress can be made only when the objectives are 
clear, full commitment of Tesources is made to achieving them 
and effective use is made of the resources. j 


If there is to be progress and not mere evolution in the 


Fs eed of people, the objectives of the programme must be 
a and periodically determined in view of progress and chang- 
ed conditions. Tt should be kept in mind that not all people need 


or desire to move in the same direction or for the same distances: 


Directions have varying degrees of importance to different people. 
Extension workers must be prepared to offer opportunity for 
People to move in various directions. This is what is really meant 
Py Me term balanced programme. Thus, a good programme 
par one that provides possible direction for large numbers 
ahd Ben o move some distance, a direction in which they wan 

ne need to. go. Extension workers must help people define the 
erections in which they want and need to move, then provide 
them assistance in travelling in those directions. This is really 
the essence of extension work for Community Development. 
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These facts place great importance on the wise choice of 
purposes. For, if the choice of purposes is not made well, the 
resources committed to their attainment will be poorly used. 
This is a mistake the leaders of India’s rural development scheme 
can ill afford to make, especially at a time like the present when 
the objectives to be achieved are so numerous and so great and 
resources for achieving them so few and so small. E 

2. To achieve the broad purposes of Community Develop- 
ment requires planning at the top level and also at lower levels 
including the state, district, Block and village. Deciding 
Purposes at these lower levels requires a degree of specificity 
that results in objectives being moved from the level of glittering 
generality to the level of practical reality. Identifying the most 
useful purposes, assigning a priority to them and developing 
effective means of achieving them at the local level is an intricate 
Process which must be handled with great skill. If the statement 
q Purposes at higher levels is to be realistic and useful in guiding 
Programme at lower levels, it must be re-formulated at each 
Ower level to align it with varying situations. 

3. There are no unplanned programmes. Programme 
development is a relative matter. The quality of a programme 
is related to the extent to which certain steps are taken that are 
essential in planning. A number of crucial questions about 
h ramming must be asked and their answers taken into account 
aoe ne planning process. Proper answers to them will improve 

Preciseness with which programmes are developed. These 
questions are: 

(a) To whom and to how many people is the programme 
important ? 

(b) In what way is the programme significant to people— 
economically, socially, aesthetically, or morally ? 

(c) What is the relative importance of programme 
objectives ? 

(d) Who thinks the programme 
state, district, Block, village ? 

(e) Who arrived at the programme objectives ? 

(f) On what amounts and- kinds of information is the 
programme based ? 

(8) Does the programme reflect si 
interest of large numbers of people ? 

(h) Who is acquainted with the programme 

. purposes ? 


is important—nation, 


gnificant needs and 


and its 
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(i) How clearly conceived and understood is the m» 
gramme by those who are to participate in its 
execution ? -— 

() What would be the likely consequences in one, five à 
ten years if work on certain parts of the programme 
is not carried out ? 

4. The most effective rural development programmes result 
when there is general agreement among village, Block, district. 
state and national officials on three important items. Village 
and Block workers in order to plan the most effective programmes 
need to agree on (a) a basic philosophy regarding programme 
development, (b) a clear policy that reflects the basic philosophy. 
and (c) a workable procedure that gives general direction but 
provides ample latitude for adjustments needed to meet local 
situations, Questions like the following may serve as a guide 
for this purpose : 

(a) What is the relative importance of programme 


development as a step in the rural development 
process ? 


(b) Who should participate 
and in what way ? 

(c) How much time should 
planning ? 

(d) Should a «so-called long-range programme be devc- 
loped in each village and Block ? i 

(e) Upon what kinds and amounts of factual information 


should the programme be based and how should this 
information be collected ? 
(f) To what extent shoul 


in programme development 


be allocated to the task of 


d procedures provide for parti- 

cipation of people at the village and Block level ? 

(2) Should the different phases of a Block programme be 
organised into a single overall unified programme ? 


4 leaders among the villagers 
participate and which method is most useful for 
providing this opportunity ? 

In relation to these questions the 

of view depending on established po 
experience and sound principles of 
that such questions should be consid 
of view suggests that when numero 


Fe are many different points 
licy and other factors. But 
good programming suggest 
ered with care. Cne point 
US problems are evident, a5 


Unity development workers and local 
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in Indian villages, decisions are easily made about what should 
be done. ‘This argument has validity. But merely making deci- 
Stons about what should be done is not enough. Also important 
is how the decisions are made, on what facts are they based, 
who participates in making them and what priority is to be 
followed in meeting the needs. 

5. Programmes are most effective when based on adequate 
aad current facts pertaining to local conditions as well as those 
related to national and regional situations. No rural develop- 
ment programme or any of its parts can be any better than the 
facts on which it is based. A programme must be based on 
adequate and current facts about the situation at all levels and 
related factors that influence it in order to be most effective. 
To be useful, these facts must finally be carefully analysed and 
interpreted through the joint efforts of the technically trained stati 
and progressive village leaders. Facts about the local situation 
and others affecting it form the foundation upon which the 
Block staff and village leaders, working on various community 
development problems, build and carry out an effective pro- 
Stamme. When properly weighed on the scales of people's 
Values, these facts reflect local needs and the enlightened desires 
Of people, Moreover, they show not only what people think 


they want, but also what is best for them. To define rural 
der both scientific and folk 


Problems it is necessary to consi mnc 
e lies in the 


knowledge, Thus, the true basis for a programm 
Deeds ang problems of the individual, the home, the farm and 
the community, WE? 
The fact cannot be overstressed that local conditions furnish 
the basic problems with which rural development programmes 
Must deal, People are most concerned about facts relating to 


"heir immediate situation as it affects them personally. Com- 
leaders use properly 


interpreted facts about local conditions to show how these facts 


directly and personally affect the people. In this way interest 
iS aroused and indications found that lead to the solution to 
Problems. Facts about the local situation help to identify 
Problems and needs with which the people are concerned by 
Pointing out the gaps between what is and what should be, by 
indicating shortages and by drawing attention to undesirable 
trends, To have adequate facts about a local situation, data 
that generally fall into these four categories must be obtained. 


(a) Current trends and outlook. 


B 
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(b) The people themselves—their needs, interests, know- 
ledge, social organisation, etc. 

(c) Physical factors about agriculture, industry, health, 
sanitation, etc. 

(d) Community — problems—communication, ^ education, 
etc. 

6. Selection of a relatively small number of the most 
significant needs singled out for major attention contributes to 
the effectiveness of rural development programmes. When 
the resources for promoting rural development are limited, a 
Programme cannot successfully be at the same time all things 
to all people. To identify problems or needs that are important 
is a relatively easy task, but it is not enough. Problems must 
be found that are not only important but that are most important. 
Consequently, some careful choice-making must be done. Since 
it is physically impossible to deal simultaneously with all the 
needs of people in a Block or village, it is necessary to sort out 
for special attention those needs that are of greatest importance 
at a given time, thus developing a scheme of priority for dealing 
with items in the Programme, Programme elements may then 
be arranged according to relative amounts of time and other 
resources committed to them. Research quite clearly supports 
the idea that no single exposure of a person to a recommenda- 
tion will usually produce much action. Getting the adoption of 
new practices generally requires that recommendations be brought 
to people's attention on several occasions spread over a period of 
time. It is necessary then, in cooperation with village leaders. 
to ferret out the most significant problems and weave them into 
the core of a vital and dynamic village and Block development 
programme. The Most significant problems can then be 
SIRE ELM ite 

r À € for economic and social change. 

7. Skilful involvement of progressive village leaders i5 
fundamental in planning rural development programmes. 
synthesis of experience in planning rural programmes makes it 
ve Veg aa developed with, not for or by the people, 
stand the best chance of success. Good g from 
joint efforts of the technically trained Aea a and 
the progressive members of the villages. The key to successful 
programme development, therefore, lies in weaving’ the follow- 
ing information together into decisions about what should be 
done: facts about local conditions, targets set up at national, 
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state and regional levels, knowledge of Block and village staff 
and that of local and village leaders. 

. This is a vastly complex task and one of the most important 
Jobs and greatest challenges to better programming and, in turn, 
to more effective Community Development. There are many 
reasons that make constant work at this task worthwhile. In 
the first place, “it is not what the programme does for people 
but what it does to them that counts.” Secondly, the assumption 
'S Very unsound that either the village leaders alone, or officials 
at the Block, district or national level alone, have all the good 
ideas about what the programme should be. Good programmes 
Should reflect the best knowledge and insights of both village 
leaders and professionally trained workers. 

Furthermore, good planning procedures lead people to sec 
beyond the present felt needs to the basic underlying problems. 
The ultimate performance must be by the people ; for it is what 
they do that is of transcendent importance. It is clear, therefore, 
that rural development programmes—if they are to have their 
‘ots in the social and economic life of villagers—must be 
Planned in yillages and Blocks around the needs and interests 
of the people. Programmes planned in this way become pro- 
Stammes of the people, with all the pride of authorship and 
Satisfaction that comes from joint participation in both their 
Planning and in execution. LA 

All Village people, of course, cannot be involved in this 
Process. The problem of people's participation is handled by 
tuning. in the masses through carefully selected village leaders. 

9 attain worthwhile goals there usually must be some compro- 
Mise between the ideal and the practical—between facts and 
Value judgements, Is there any better way of assuring this than 
v involving village leaders with the Block staff in analysing 
p tuations and in making the decision on what should be done 
? Improve conditions ? : $ 
Programmes that are planned for longer penne ai id 
ti e or two years tend toward greater CU ai i c 
ane Programming, or identifying objectives that aim into ie 
Uture, is more likely to be effective for a number of reasons. 
The important needs of people usually cannot be met in the 
Short Period of one or two years. Changing what people believe, 
“lat they do, and how they do it, is, at best, a slow process. 
Ong and constant effort is usually needed to accomplish im- 
Portant community development objectives. To assure continued 


than on 
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work on the most fundamental needs in a village of Block 
requires provision in the programme for important elements = 
recur periodically. The formation of iong-ume objectives " a 
good technique for assuring continuation of work that focuses On 
major needs. This point of view suggests that care should i 
taken in the planning process to provide assurance that the short- 
term interests of people are also to their long-time advantage. 

9. Procedures in rural programming that assure fairly 
close integration of problems related to the farm, the home and 
the community appear to contribute to their soundness and 
effectiveness. The word integration implies a smooth and 
efficient operation of a combination of activities or services Ih 
the solution of problems. in view of the wide scope of content 
in a community development programme and the common 
objectives of its phases, various aspects of the programme should 
be blended into one effective force aimed at building better 
rural communities. The primary way to achieve coordination 
and integration in programmes is through common understand- 
ing among officials as well as between them and non-officials. 
This can be attained most effectively through joint participation 
in appropriate phases of the planning process. 

10. Programune planning must take into account cultural 
values and the social system. Rural development programmes 
cannot be most effective unless they are planned and carried 
out in harmony with the basic cultural values held by people 
and the social setting in which they live. Cultural values re- 
fect what people generally think is important. The social 
system tends to maintain adherence to the scale of established 
values. In traditional cultures, the social system and prevailing 
cultural values tend to serve as forces working against social 
and economic reform. Even in so-called advanced societies 
these influences are formidable. Programmes, therefore, cannot 
be most successful when they are too much at odds with innova- 
tions the value system will sanction. People's values and their 
social system must be understood and taken into account by 
planners of rural development programmes. 

11. Programme content must be determined with care and 
preciseness. Predictions with a high degree of accuracy Can 
be made about the probable outcome of programmes to promote 
change by examining their content. Content specifies the subject 
areas in which change is expected to be made. Consequently. 
the content of programmes is the most important index to new 
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ways in which people may be influenced to behave. Programme 


content represents what actually will be attempted in changing 


people and the situation in which they live. Methods used for 
ends, not the ends 


executing programmes arè merely means to 
themselves. The selection of the content of programmes of 
change tends, therefore, to be a central or basic concern in rural 
programme planning. 3 
. 12. The interpretation of the programme t0 officials and non- 
officials and to the general public is an essential step in success- 
ful programming. |t is important that the aims and objectives 
Of programmes become common knowledge among villagers. 
Interpretation means translating into familiar language Or into’ 
terms that are readily understood as well as explanation of the 
Meaning of facts as they apply to local conditions. Interpreta- 
e is important, for, unless people know what is available to 
hem they cannot know what kind of help to request for. 


1 Abilities Needed By Planners 


Planning effective programmes for Community Development 
requires a number of high level professional skills. Needed abili- 
ties include understanding and skill in at least the following 


broad areas of competency : 
(1) Understanding of the nature and ro 
Extension Service organisation. 
(2) Knowledge and understanding of technology related 
to subjects with which the programme is to deal. ; 
(3) Ability to clarify the objectives of a programme and 
to state them so that they are useful in guiding its 


execution. l 
(4) Ability to organise people and things. 
pip between P 


(5) Skill at seeing the relations 
practice. 
o Skill at inquiry. 
) Skill in human relations. sation is made of 


In the followi - à brief characte’ 
wing pages. a briet © 3 
Sach of these areas of E E If the suggestions made here 


oes some insight and serve as useful guides to further study, 
Y will serve their purpose. : 
DS Understanding of the nature and role of n [os 
of cna Service organisation. Gaining an pades eS 
tis, he nature of the National Extension Service organisa- 
n in India and its role as a national institution for promoting 


Prolessiona 


le of the National 


rinciples and 
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rural development, requires a knowledge of the following : po 

(a) Development, present scope, philosophy and objectives 

of Community Development. l 

(b) Organisation and administration of the agency at the 

national, state, district, Block and village levels. LN 

(c) The role.of various categories of personnel at various 

d levels in the hierarchy. xj 

(d) Responsibility and opportunity of the agency in a 
developing country. . 

Adequate competency in these areas is fundamental to 
effectiveness and leadership on the part of officials and non- 
officials in the entire organisation. Each officer is a professional 
person. Knowing about one’s professional affiliation is com- 
monly viewed as a primary tool of the trade in any field of 
endeavour. Without this knowledge one cannot understand one’s 
job, intelligently defend his profession, or suggest action to 
improve it. Likewise, he cannot effectively communicate oppor- 
tunities to those who should participate. Effective professional 
leadership requires competency in this area on the part of all 
personnel engaged in the programme. 

2. Knowledge and understanding of technology related 10 
subjects with which the programme is to deal. Adequate know- 
ledge and understanding of technology appropriate to ones 
professional job requires the following : 


(a) Thoroughness of knowledge. 
(b) Acquaintance with current technology. 
(c) Knowledge of reliable sources of technology. 


(d) Understanding of how technology relates to specific 
problems. 


ous special fields with which 
ned constitutes the chief com- 


A ) to offer to people. Whether the 
subject is agricultural production, socia] education, cooperatives. 


home science, youth work or any other, a body of useful techno- 
logy is assumed to be available. Every successful educational 
effort requires significant technology 
dealt with. Subject-matter or techn 
beings ; it is life's sustenance. 
To attempt to teach others something one does not know one- 
self is to invite failure from the start. Every official in the com- 
munity development organisation, therefore, should have not 


o 
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c tmi a knowledge of appropriate technology in his 
m: ar Tid of operation, but also an understanding of it and 
relationship to the problems of villagers. 

Bes ro ey: to clarify objectives of a programme and state 
Eorlenss med they are useful in guiding its execution. The im- 
Previous! and role of programme objectives were mentioned. 
cen 2 D The ability to clarify and state objectives for one’s 

is also important. This task includes : 

(a) An understanding of the nature of purpose and the 

role of objectives in educational work. 

(b) Knowledge of the sources of objectives. 

(c) Knowledge of levels and interrelation of objectives. 

(d) Skill in stating and using objectives to guide educa- 

t tional activity. 

nore i o ben said said that "to him who knows not the 
dauert ioris is bound, no wind can be favourable." A 
related to ein of workers in Community Development is 
stated. T. he fuzziness with which objectives are conceived and 
can be 90 often statements — of objectives at all levels 
n s. characterised as glittering generalities. In this form 
i spe oL very helpful in guiding the programme. The 
major nar of clarifying objectives and goals is found in two 

ruths : 

(a) Subject-matter and methods necessary to attain educa- 
e wisely selected only when the 
and clearly stated. 
s of community develop- 
light of speci- 


lional goals can b 
Objectives are specific 
(b) Evidence of the effectivenes 
ment work can be collected only in the 
Clea fic and clearly defined objectives. 
Which 3 objectives, therefore, improve 1 D 
Gor aona activity is carried on. One impor a 
Hr as of the twentieth century is its requirement o 
ness in action, Clear objectives give direction to action. 
an un MNA Ud to organise people and things. This requires 
rstanding of : 
(a) The nature and function of organisation. 
(b) Principles of organisation. 
(c) Techniques of organisation. 
(d) The nature and role of coor 
The oe programmes. 
Stowth d E for organisation increase 
he size and complexity of tasks to be performed by an 


the preciseness with 


dination and integration 


s in direct ratio to the 
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individual or an agency.in attaining its purposes. Organisation 
is properly viewed as an arrangement of relationships of persons. 
materials, or ideas necessary for the performance of functions. 
It should be looked upon as a means, not as an end. The prin- 
ciple of organisation is not limited in its application to people 
alone, but has a much broader application. People are organised 
for joint activity. Materials, ideas and facts are organised for 
common use or for use by one person. Thinking is essentially a 
process of organising facts and ideas with a view to taking action. 
in all cases, the need for organisation has its origin in the work 
to be done. The term organisation is properly used when it refers 
to any collection of persons, materials, procedures, ideas, facts 
and the like, so arranged and ordered that in each case the parts 
make a meaningful whole. Good organisation then is that 
which groups activities, ideas, facts, materials or persons so as 
to get the best performance with the least effort. Good organisa- 
tional ability is shown by definite regularity, predictability and 
dependability in the everyday performance of persons or groups 
doing the job expected of them. 

The act of organising requires attention to at least the two 
following definite and well established processes : 

(a) Coordination. Coordination means making har- 
monious adjustment—to give things and actions 
their proper perspective—to unify designated effort 
into an integrated whole. Coordination is necessary 
in carrying out practically any job or assignment. 
It, therefore, becomes the essence of any effective 
organisation of efforts. There must be coordination 
in all major community development functions. 
including administration, Supervision, programming. 
programme execution and appraisal of accomplish- 
ments. 

(b) Procedure analysis. Procedure is a way of arranging 
Sequences of operations necessary for effective action. 
Certain definite elements must always be considered 
and employed in both the preparation and evaluation 
of procedures. Important facts upon which the success 
of procedures rests must be discovered, selected and 
clarified. These are the facts which are of such 
outstanding importance that they must be given 
consideration in the design of procedures. 
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Organisational ability is a high level skill and is essential 
to the effectiveness of extension workers. 

5. Skill in seeing the relationship between principle and 
practice. The ability to relate principle and practice involves 
knowledge and understanding of : 

(a) The nature and role of principles related to Com- 
munity Development. E 

(b) The nature and role of techniques and procedures for 
carrying out programmes. 

(c) The inseparable interdependence of principle and 
practice in the extension educational process. 

Theory and practice always have a relationship. Principles 
relate to why, techniques to how. One may understand the 
Structure of theory and be unable to apply it in practice. On 
es other hand, one may be able to use technique skilfully, but 
he in one’s efforts because one does not understand how 
qi Ue relates to the whole process of Community Develop- 

» or to the specific aspect of the activity one Is performing. 

1 The effective extension worker is neither only an abstract 
thinker nor only an accomplished user of tricks. He is both. 
He must understand the principle lying behind his technique in 
order to make the technique most effective. The importance of 
Seer stems from the fact that they are general rules—well 
i. lished truths—that usually have wide application. They 
as as useful guides in a wide range of situations. fxndon 
to i equipped with an understanding of principles applicable 
th eir work are more likely to be creative than those who pride 

€mselves on just being practical. 3 
ints Rural development workers sometimes appear to mis: 

terpret the term ‘practical? They infer that to be practical, 
ings must be simple, easy to do, primer-like, not complicated. 
wien’ meaning of the term practical really suggests that 
co yor technique works well in a situation, regardless of its 
Mplexity, is practical. Principles give meaning to technique. 


teap niques give application to principles. One who glorifies 
niques without trying to understand the principles related 
One who paramounts 


t E 
due Is really a captive of technique. 5 
P iples without an understanding of the technique necessary 
beans them is a captive of theory. AD understanding of 
E ibis related to techniques and skill with techniques is the 
ae t of professional competency. The person who only knows 
> and the person who only knows why are always likely to 
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have a job, but the person who knows both how and why will 
eventually’ supervise both of them. 

6. Skill at inquiry. Ability at inquiry requires the 
following skills necessary to help individuals : 

(a) identify their problems, 

(b) discover focal points of concern, 

(c) determine alternative solutions, and 

(d) evaluate possible solutions and make decisions about 
them. 

Without this competency, extension workers cannot be 
effective in helping people analyse their problems. Skill at 
inquiry is not only basic to planning, but also to guidance. Unless 
rural development workers are skilful at inquiry they cannot 
help people discover problems and work out useful solutions to 
them. It is a relatively easy task to supply answers based on 
opinion, but a vastly more difficult one to supply leadership 
that truly helps others analyse their problems and arrive at 
sound decisions about them. The process of inquiry consists 
of these four primary steps : 

(a) Identifying the difficulty or problem or need. Inquiry 
usually begins with a specific problem that causes 
people to feel that something ought to be done. 
Whenever a situation causes people—officials or non- 
officials—to be disturbed, there is need for inquiry. 
community-wide, family-wide or confined to an 
individual. Those responsible for planning rural 
development programmes should be skilful in dis- 
covering these feelings of dissatisfaction in order tO 
further analyse the special aspects of the situation in 
which lies the specific concern. 

o» Discovering the focal point of trouble. This step 
requires facts that will pin-point the true nature of 4 
problem, its scope and its importance. Tt usually 
entails careful scrutiny of attitudes, beliefs, values 
habits, prejudices and the like, in addition to the 


d of the body of information commonly called 
acts. y 


(c) 


Determining possible ways to solve the problems. In 
this step, ideas about plans of action must be develop- 
ed that offer possible solutions to the difficulty. At 
this point, community development workers must 
provide leadership. Often it ig easy to supply 


ə 
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solutions to problems, but difficult to reach a truly joint 


decision about how to solve them. 

(d) Evaluating alternative plans of actions. This step 
requires the ability to project probable consequences 
of each suggested course of action if it were taken. 
It involves determining the probable value of eagh 
idea, and a decision about which kind of action is 


most likely to succeed. 

Without skill at inquiring, a rural wor 
people is one of the blind leading the blin 
disastrous one of the blind attempting to lea 
sight. 

M. Skill in human relations. 
Wan Mss for successful work with people in gener 

ocal leaders, co-workers and those in th 
Organisation. 

Human relations concern how people get along with one 
another. Since the job of extension workers is ultimately to 
bring about educational change in people, they have to discover 
how to get people act in the ways they want them to. If extension 
nel cannot do this, they must change their goals to those 
bri ired by the people. If rural development workers cannot 
ce what they want in line with what people want, they may 
s Well give up trying to change people in that particular way. 

ne may know the technical answer, but unless one also knows 
how to work with people one wont know how to get technical 
answers translated into better farm, home, and community 
Practices, 


ker’s relation with the 
d, or, even the more 
d those with excellent 


Ability in human relations is 
al, and especially 
e administrative 


n born a social being, these behaviours 


. Man not having bee 
they can be developed. 


ha 
ja to be learned. Fortunately. c 
uman judgement is fallible and mistakes will always be made. 


u caine 
fu t many errors in relations among people can be avoided if 
Ndamentals of the subject are studied and understood. 


A Concept of “Needs” 
1 conditions of free-choice parti- 


ci Efforts to promote change ir 
Bation are successu only faeces s focussed on the 
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important needs of people and are effective in helping people 
meet these needs. Under voluntary conditions of participation, 
people concern themselves with programmes of change only when 
they think that the programme is valuable to them in meeting 
personal, family, group or community needs which they them- 
selves recognise. The element of needs, therefore, becomes à 
central concern in rural programming. 

Since the people in Indian villages are free to participate 
in community development activity or not to participate, their 
participation in effect constitutes casting a vote. When they 
participate, they vote favourably. When they do not participate. 
they also vote, but unfavourably. They determine their vote on 
the basis of their estimate of the probable value to them of the 
things participation may give them. This judgement is made on 
the basis of satisfaction, or the lack of it—economic, social. 
aesthetic or moral—which a villager feels he may obtain 
from participation. In short, people concern themselves with 
programmes only on the basis of needs as they see them, not as 
the officials view them. The central problem, therefore, of 
successful programming is one of identifying accurately what 
people want, think they need, and actually do need, and then 
getting these items woven into a realistic well organised and con- 
certed series of forceful activities. This may properly be called a 
programme. Effective programmes to promote change are deve- 
loped through an approach to individuals and groups—by finding 
people's needs and arranging action that helps meet them. 
Hence, a clear understanding of the nature and role of people's 


needs in programmes of change is essential to the leaders of such 
programmes. 


The term need is a simple four-letter word that appears 
rather innocent at a glance. But it is one of the most important 
words related to rural development programmes. This is 5° 
because thé needs of people constitute the core around which 
successful programmes are built. Needs imply conditions in- 
cluding necessity, requirement, urgency, prerequisite, vacancy: 
scarcity, lack and indispensability. An understanding of the 
nature and role of people's needs can be developed by gaining 
a clear concept of the meaning and implications of a number of 
widely accepted propositions related to the term need. Some 
basic aspects of a concept of need are indicated as follows : 
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l. Man is an independent living system surrounded by an 
environment with which he constantly interrelates. Man is 
constantly influenced by his environment and in turn exerts in- 
fluence over it. His well-being depends on keeping a balance 
between the internal forces produced by the energy resulting 
from the food intake and the external conditions produced by the 
environment. To keep the human system in equilibrium witn 
the external forces, it is necessary that certain needs be met. In 


this sense every person is continuously meeting his needs—trying 


to attain those conditions of living that make for satisfaction. 
To the extent that the relationship between man and his en- 
vironment goes out of balance, he bas needs. People are 
constantly attempting to attain, maintain of improve this 
balance. 

The nature and extent of needs depend upon the nature and 
extent of the imbalance. For example, when a person becomes 
physically ill, a condition is created in which the affected parts 
of the body become functionally out of balance: with the other 
parts. Consequently, it is said that the person is sick. To get 
well, the imbalance must be removed. In a like manner the 
imbalance between man and his environment in all of its aspects 
is the source from which people's needs emerge. Man’s attempt 
to attain, and maintain a satisfying equilibrium between internal 
and external forces represents in true form his real struggle for 
Survival and economic, social. aesthetic OT moral improve- 
ment. 

2. People's needs are identified by finding through the pro- 
gramme planning process, the actual, the possible and the 
valuable. By the actual is meant what is; by the possible is 
meant what could be and by the valuable is meant what ought 
to be. Tn choosing the things on which to focus programmes. it 
is necessary to analyse these conditions and possibilities and 
Choose from among them the most valuable. Then it should 
become the objective of programmes to change people and the. 
Present conditions in which they live to the most valuable and 
Possible conditions. Making the analyses and decisions necessary 
in this context is the essence of programme planning to meet 
People's needs. j 

3. People's needs may be defined as the differences between 
What is, what could be and what ought to be. Needs always 
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imply a gap beteen the two conditions as shown in the following 
diagram : 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
(Desirable situation) 


E re ee ee, A. cocti 
^ 


GAP 
(Need) 


Difference, dearth, 
vacancy, requirement, 
urgency 


Y Y 
———————— À—— e 


WHAT IS 
(Actual situation) 


What is can be determined by a study of the situation, Some 
of the major kinds of information this study should include are 
important facts about people, their attitudes, knowledge, and 
what they think their needs are. It should include facts about 
physical factors, soils, Crops, livestock, home conditions, farm 
implements, production resources, community services. It should 
include facts about public problems, programmes, trends and 
outlook, 

What ought to be can be determined on the basis of research 
findings and value judgements of the people and their official 
leaders. For example, the results of research may show that the 
use of recommended practices in tice production will result in a 
one-third larger yield per acre. The cultivator on the other hand, 
may not place great value on teaching this level of production, 
or he may place greater value on spending his available resources 
on some other goal like better education for his children than 
on producing extra rice. i 

It should be recognised that information about what is does 
not make a programme, it only shows the situation. From this 
point planners have to take another Step. This step is that of 
deciding what ought to be-—what the desirable situation is- 
Hence, deciding on what ought to be is the process of selecting 
programme targets, goals or objectives, In setting objectives. 
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eme must be taken to assure that the level of what ought to be 

is within the physical, economic, social and mental possibilities of 

d by those who are expected to make the change. 

ey it jc be recognised that the nature and extent of the 

i he width of the gap) is an indication of the significance of 
e problem. The wider the gap, the greater the problem. 


fia Us have to recognise the gap between the actual, 
rH deed (3 and the desirable, and place value P attaining the 
* Pagi ise before they will become motivated to change 
in E e directions. This point poses the crux of the problem 
Seen Eod cde of change. Village people being wedded to 
any a E often being illiterate and surrounded. by 
S eh pm ed cultural norms, are slow to make innovations 
selicoled da and how they do it. When people have been 
Bir wi y centuries of experience to. satisfy their wants by not 

g wants, it is difficult to conceive them that they should, 
practices to increase crop yields or go 


for ex; 
example, adopt new 
ating several tracts of land 


thr aye : 
through the uncertainties of consolid 
into one piece, 


xb ee ue by villagers to change is not due altogether toa 
i ae resistance to change, but to an apparent lack of interest 
Wisi. PR They seem to feel satisfied with their old ways even 
the re ones are demonstrated side by side with the old. When 
factor ual or status quo is seen as the ideal. desirable or satis- 
2S status of things, no need is recognised on the part of 

People. Consequently, there is in their minds no need for a 
Ro to promote change because there is no need for 
un e s the first place, as they view the situation. To E 
the i) ul, therefore, a programme must cause people to Resets 
gap between the actual, the desirable and the possible, and 


plac 

* a value on attaining the desirable. 

5. Human behaviour and the status of things can only be 
d can only be derived 


E by some standard and that standar : à 
"NEA x concent of what is valuable and desirable to attam. 
ü an behaviour and the status of things usually can be placed 

à scale of human values between opposites. The following 


are g 
Some often used opposites : 
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Positive Negative 
Good Bad 
Efficient Inefficient 
Effective Ineffective 
Economical Uneconomical 
Desirable Undesirable 
Beautiful + 0 —| Ugly 
Honest Dishonest 
Educational Uneducational 
Objective Subjective 
Love Hate 
High Low 
Healthy Unhealthy 


People tend to desire to achieve the first 
condition indicated by the terms in the diagram. This is so 
because conditions indicated by the terms on the positive side 
of the scale represent things or conditions most people value and 
think are desirable, Although the terms at each side of the scale 
appear to indicate opposites and also absolutes, it should be 
kept in mind that human behaviour and the status of things tend 
to be relative to established norms or standards and, therefore. 
are not absolute. If prevailing human behaviour were absolute 
in relation to norms established by society it may be assumed 
that Utopia would exist. 

In this situation, a society could dispense with the institutions 
of Jaw and order, education, rural development and others 
designed to change people's behaviour according to some pre- 
conceived pattern. This would be so because there would be 
no need for change. Human behaviour and the status of things 
can, therefore, usually be placed on a specific point between 
opposites. For example, the production of milk per cow can be 
placed at a certain point between £ood and bad, high and low. 
efficient and inefficient, economical and uneconomical. The atti- 
tude of a villager toward a Village Level Worker oh be placed 
on the scale at some point between love and hate. The average 


and avoid the second 


which can be placed on 
bad, healthy and unhealthy. 


beautiful and ugly. This concept is important as a part of 


a 
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one’s understanding of the nature and role of people’s needs 
because the difference on a scale of opposites between the actual 
and the desirable status of things represents the need. Human 
behaviour that can be placed at a point near the positive side of 
the scale, assuming equal importance of the item, does not present 
a need for change equal to behaviour that has to be placed near 
the negative side of the scale. . 

A gap of some magnitude, therefore, nearly always exists 
between the actual and the desirable condition. Recognition of 
this fact gives rise to programmes for promoting change. After 
such programmes have been carried out, gaps usually will still be 
present between the anticipated and the attained. Specific 
changes in human behaviour related to goals to be achieved 
lend, therefore, to be only partial, not complete. They tend to 
progress only in a given direction, not to arrive suddenly. They 
tend to be preliminary, not final. They tend to be means to ends, 
not the ends themselves. 

Hence, each change in the beh 


direction constitutes progress towards 
other goals into focus that lie further toward the ultimate condi- 
tion desired for people. The essence of progress is found in this 
process. Thus, the central task facing the leaders of rural deve- 


lopment programmes is one of helping people recognise what their 


behaviour is like, what their farm and home practices and condi- 
lions are like, what their communities are like, each in relation 
to what they could and ought to be, and then view all these in 
relation to the knowledge. skill and effort necessary to help 
people make the changes in their behaviour and the status of 
things, that are possible and desirable. 
..6. The needs of people may be cl 
"different forms and categories. One may use such terms as 
biological needs, educational needs, human needs, derived needs, 
particular needs, social needs, individual needs and so on. For 
simplicity and practical purposes, however, the needs of people 
may usefully be classified into three categories : 
(a) Physical needs: Food. clothing. 


and the like. , $ 
(b) Social needs : Group status, affection, belonging, etc. 


(c) Integrative needs: The need to relate oneself to 
something larger and beyond oneself, a philosophy 


of life, etc. 


aviour of people in a desirable 
a goal which in turn brings 


assified according tO 


housing, activity 
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The contributions of the local people to rural programming 
are obtained most effectively through some form of organised 
approach. Research indicates that no one type of organisation 
is best for programming in all situations. There are certain 
criteria, however, which are usually met when the local people 
contribute to programme development most effectively. These 
4re indicated below. ) 

1. Representative committees of non-oflicials are organised 
by the development staff. These function systematically 
on a continuing basis in developing and maintaining a 
current programme for development. i 
The people who function as members of the planning 
committees at the local level represent major interest 
groups, various economic and social levels of people. 
major vocations of the locality and other important 
elements in the area. 

Each member of the planning groups clearly understands 
(a) the purpose of the group, (b) how the group can 
function in attaining its purpose, and (c) his individual 
role as a member of the group. 

Members of the planning groups functioning at the local 
level are selected by appropriate democratic procedures. 
Policies or rules formed for maintaining continuity of 
the planning groups include an appropriate plan for 
terminating the services of the temporary groups, and 
membership in the permanent groups, and for selecting 


new members of the permanent groups and new tem- 
porary groups. 


N 


w 


ELEMENT B 
Procedure in programme planning 

Procedure in programme planning means the process, course 
of action, methods, or major steps taken in an area to develop # 
suitable programme. A Summary of experience of extension 
workers and conclusions from research pertaining to procedures 
used in rural programme development supports the following 
conclusions : 

(a) There are a number of essential steps in programme 
development that must be taken to develop ? 
programme of the highest quality. 

(b) The basic steps are generally applicable with adjustments 
to meet particular circumstances in local situations. 
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(c) After the steps are properly executed the basic principles 


of programme development should be applied. 


(d) The detailed procedures employed for executing each of 


the basic steps may vary considerably in accomplishing 
the purpose of each step. 


F The following is a list of criteria pertaining to the various 
steps assumed to be essential in procedures for local programms 


development. 
l. 


12 


The entire d 
agreement on: 
(a) the importance to be attached to programming, 

(b) the amount of time to be devoted to programming, 
(c) the time when programming is to be done, 

(d) the phases of the programme to be developed, and 
(e) the general approach to be followed in the arca. 
The development staff, with the help of technical specia- 
lists and planning groups, has assembled basic facts 
about the situation for use in developing a programme 
including such information as the following : 

(a) sources and levels of family income, 

(b) health and educational levels of the people, 

(c) needs and interests of the people, 

(d) marketing facilities and practices, 

(e) farming and home-making practices, and 

(f) community problems and needs. : 

Basic facts about the local situation have been analysed 
jointly by the official staff and the planning groups and 
decisions made on this basis about major needs and 


interests of people. 
A long-term programme 


as a guide to all major a i . 
The technical specialists have assisted in developing the 
long-term programme by supplying specific basic infor- 
mation and recommendations pertaining to their special 
field that has been considered by the staff and the 
planning groups. : 

The development staff, jointly with the planning groups, 
has defined the problem and taken decisions about the 
long-term and the short-term objectives of the pro- 
gramme in line with major needs and interests of the 


people. 


evelopment staff has considered and reached 


has been developed and is used 


ctivity in the area. 
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7. The development staff, jointly with the planning groups. 
has arranged a system of priority for work on problems 
included in the long-term programme. 

8. The planning groups along with the official staff, has 
actively promoted coordination of the long-term 
programme. 


ELEMENT C 
The programme 


A rural development programme is a carefully prepared 
statement written in a form that clearly sets forth the significant 
changes that are needed in the behaviour of the people and in 
the conditions in which they live, to be attained over a period of 
time. Specifically, it is a statement that includes : Y 

(a) Primary facts that reveal the situation for each major 

subject or problem in the area that is to be dealt 
within the programme. 

(b) Significant problems or needs. 

(c) Major means for meeting the problems or needs. 

(d) Statement of long-term objectives to be attained. 

It is of utmost importance that the staff and the people in 
each area not only develop a basic long-term programme, but 
also prepare the programme in a written form that is readily 
understood and is suitable for use as a guide for officials and 
non-officials. Experience shows that this practice is a valuable 
guide to the staff and advisory committees and also a very effec 
tive means of improving public relations. The criteria listed 
below represent standards that should be achieved in written 
statements of a basic long-term programme. 

1. The written programme should be suitable for use bY 


the staff, planning groups, and other individuals or groups 
concerned with the programme. 


9. It should state the primary facts that clearly reveal the 
Situation for major subject or problem areas. 

3: It should clearly state the important problems or needs 
identified by the staff and the people in the programming 
process. 

4. 


It should state both the long-term and short-term objec- 
tives for each major subject or problem area that is to 


be focussed on in programme execution over a period 
of time. 
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d state the objectives of the programme in a 


n 


It shoul 

form that : 

(a) clearly reveals the kin 
desired, 

(b) is meaningful to the staff and the people, and 

(c) will serve as a useful guide to programme execution. 

6. It should specify the subject-matter related to each 
objective that is highly significant to the people, socially 
or economically, or both. . 

7. It should include the summary of the long-term pro- 

gramme prepared in a form suitable for public distribu- 

tion, containing the following items : 

(a) major facts about the over-all area situation, 

(b) brief statement of the organisation and purpose of 


Community Development, 

(c) brief descriptions of the situation, statements of 
major problems, long-term objectives, and major 
means of achieving them for each of the major 
subject or problem areas, 

(d) the names of members of the planning groups and 
the official staff, and 1 

(e) other appropriate information. 

8. It should be made available in a sum 
the members of the planning groups, an 
staff. 

9. It should be circulat 
general public can un 

10. It should be used as t 
plans of work. 


d of new condition or situation 


mary form to all 
d the professional 


ed by appropriate means so that the 
derstand its nature and objectives. 
he basis for developing annual 


ELEMENT D 
The annual plan of work 
The annual plan of work commonly consists of a definite 
Outline of NS for carrying out work related to the different 
should indicate specifi- 


Phases of I 
the long-term rogramme. t i 
Cally the means to be ae and the methods of using them. Its 


basi : à A 
asic function is to provide 4 guide for use in carrying ON 


development work planned for the year in a systematic manner. 
Id effectively serve the following 


he annual plan of work shou 
UNctions : 
(a) A specific guide for carrying out systematically all the 
major aspects of work planned for the year. 
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(b) A guide to the development of plans and procedures for 


evaluating accomplishments. 


(c) A guide to the scheduling of activity related to various 


aspects of the programme. 


The following criteria related to annual plans of work are 
assumed to be important in their development and use. 


f 


b 
a 


Annual plans of work should be developed and used as a 

guide to all major activity during the year. 

They should be developed from the long-term programme 

in a way that the content and goals are directly in line 

with the objectives of the different phases of the long- 

term programme. 

They should include facts about the current situation 

pertaining to major subject or problem areas assembled 

by the development staff, technical specialists, and 

planning groups. They should: also include facts 

about accomplishments during the past year for consi- 

deration in developing the annual plan of work. 

They should include decisions jointly taken by the staff 

and the planning group on the major problems to be 

worked on during the year after a careful analysis of the 

current facts. 

An annual plan of work in a written form, prepared by 

the staff, includes the following kinds of information for 

each project, subject or problem area : 

(a) Major subjects or problems to be worked on during 
the year. 

(b) Goals to be attained during the year. 


(c) Brief description of work to be done- methods. 
materials, etc. 


(d) Who is to partici 

(e) A calendar of 
amount of time 
and seasonal di 

(f) Who is to be r 

The annual pl 

basis for : 

(a) Coordinating activities of the different aspects of the 
area programme. 


(b) Developing and coordinating teaching plans for 
different specific activities, 


pate in carrying out the plan? 
work which shows the approximate 
to be devoted to each major activity. 
stribution of major activities. 

eached with the programme. 

an of work is used during the year as a 
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7. The annual plan of work is reproduced in an appropriate 
form for distribution and copies placed in the hands 
of (a) local leaders, (b) planning groups, and (c) other 
groups and individuals whose support is important for 
advancing the programme. 

8. Means are used to acquaint the general public with the 
major activities to be undertaken during the year that 
are specified in the annual plan of work. 


Organisation of Programmes 


Important changes in human behaviour generally are not 
produced quickly. Usually, no single learning experience has a 
very profound influence on people who participate in programmes. 
Changes in the ways of thinking, in fundamental habits, in atti- 
tudes, in interests, develop slowly. In free-choice societies, it is only 
after months and years that workers in rural development are 
usually able to see major changes resulting from their educational 
efforts. In some respects, the effect of programmes involving 
education is cumulative like that of water constantly dripping 
on a stone and wearing it away. In a day, or a week or a month, 
there is no appreciable change in the stone, but over a period of 
years definite erosion is noted. 

Correspondingly, by the accumulation of impressions result- 
ing from exposure to recommendations made by rural develop- 
are brought about in the action 
of rural people. In order that educational effort produces 
$0 organised as to expose village 
ations periodically over time and 
me elements reinforce each other. 
S seen as a very important consi- 
1 development. 
teria for effective organisation of 
The first of these is continuity. 
a programme for important 
ly, thus giving people an 
h important ideas again and 
advanced levels, Continuity 
vement of cumulative effects. 


For example, meetings of village People are often held with 
a little or no particular follow-up on important ideas or recom- 
mendations presented Under these conditions little actual 


2 
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change in people's behaviour has to be expected. Research 
related to the adaption rate of new practices by rural people 
shows quite clearly that as the number of exposures to any idea 
is increased up to five or six, the number of people making 
Changes increases. Provision for the continuity or recurrence of 
ideas and recommendations several times and over a period of 
time is, therefore, a highly important criterion that should guide^ 
the organisation of programmes. 

A second important criterion useful in guiding the organisa- 
tion of rural development programmes is integration. Integration 
relates to the horizontal relationship of various elements in a 
Programme. It has to do with the relationship of one item with 
another. Programme organisation should be such that it helps 
rural people increasingly to gain a unified view of major pro- 
gramme elements. To be successful, participants in programmes 
of rural development must eventually recognise all the elements as 
à whole, and how each one relates to others and to their 
problems, 4 

For example, the objective of developing an understanding 
of the value and need for village latrines should also convey the 
idea of cleanliness and order throughout the village. The idea 
Of integration implies the concept of transfer of learning. It 
recognises that people should eventually see ideas, needs and 
action in relation to the total task of Community Developntent. 
Integration implies the opposite of developing ideas singly as 
isolated behaviours or activities to be applied only at a single 
place, in a given time, in certain forms. The total capacity of 
People for Community Development must eventually be developed. 
For this an unity in their understanding and action is necessary. 
Integration helps the officials and the people to see how one 
item is related to another and how each one is affected by others. 

hus, increased breadth and depth of people’s educational deve- 
lopment and increased unity in their action in relation to im- 
Portant elements in the programme are made possible. He 

After considering the two major criteria for organising 
Programmes, questions arise about an organising structure. 
Many structures may be used for organising programmes. These 
Include specific subjects or projects like animal husbandry, co- 
OPeratives, small industry, home science and social education. 

second common way of organising programmes is according 
to problem areas like health, income, agricultural production, 
Ousing, home conveniences and farm equipment. A third widely 
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used structure for organising rural development programmes is 
on the basis of broad fields of content, usually designated as 
production and marketing, family living, youth development and 
community services. 


A clearly developed structure of programme organisation 
Jhelps to assure proper continuity and integration. It helps one to 
recognise the kind of activity that fits into a programme and that 
which seems relatively inappropriate. Those engaged in pro- 
gramme planning to meet people's needs, both oflicials and 
non-officials, must think and plan together. It is this kind of 
action that helps assure programmes that end in unity, rather 
than in a series of separate sets of knowledge, skills, and activity. 
It is only when each element in programmes reinforce others 


that they make maximum contribution to Community Develop- 
ment. 


Some of the devices for assuring continuity and integration 
in programmes are carefully stated objectives that are well under- 
stood by everyone engaged in programme planning and execu 
tion, joint planning between officials and non-officials, especially 
at the local level, long-term planning,.annual plans of work, 
preparation of programmes in written form, and wide distribu- 


tion of the written programme among officials and the people 
who are to participate. 


Conclusion 


The development of programmes that harmonise the local 
needs as people see them and the national interests with which 
a country as a whole must be concerned, is a significant respon 
sibility of local non-officials and officials at each level in the 
hierarchy of publicly sponsored programmes to promote rural 
development. Any procedure that takes into account the basic 
concept of needs and meets a set of criteria that will assure 
that the programme focuses on the significant needs of the people 
is a good procedure. The measure of success achieved in free 
choice societies by public programmes to promote rural develop- 
ment is in direct ratio to the extent to which the programme is 
built around people’s need and consequently, is an effective in- 
fluence in helping meet their needs. 


To accomplish these desirable ends effectively requires ? 
carefully structured programme at the village and Block level 
that meets the following criteria : 


12 


n 


6. 


10. 


il. 
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It must focus on the felt needs and jnterests of the 
people. 
It must be developed through joint participation of 
village leaders and Block staff, taking into account 
recommendations from the district, state and Central 


Government personnel. 
jt must be in line with local as well as state and 


national needs. 
It must focus On problems that are most important 
since it cannot be all things to all people at the same 


time. 

It must be flexible, but with 
it stability and continuity. 

It must provide for a system of priorities in line with 
local needs, interests and resources. 
Tt must be balanced, that is, contain items of assistance 
for all major social, economic, age and sex status groups- 
re attainable within the 
he people 
minimum of government aid. 


a “backbone” that gives 


economic, social 
through education with a 
Tt must be highly significe 
aesthetically oF mora 


people in each village OF ock. 
stood. conducted and judged 


It must be developed. under d 
as an educational instrument for helping people learn 


how to help themselves. 
ti- 


It must provide satisfaction for the 


cipate. The central v 
Extension Service programme is to 
each family and eac i chieve the highest level 
of living that it is capable 
culturally by means of aided self-help through education. 
developing a programme to 


Those responsible fo 

achieve this objectiv st ferret out and perpetuate 
only the useful from the past exercise Concern only for 
the promising in the present and focus skilfully all 
available resources on the significant elements 19 the 
bright future. This is the formula for achieving the 


new India. 


0000 mm team 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DeveLopinc FAMILY. VILLAGE AND z 
BLOCK PROGRAMMES 


G. S. Vidyarthi 


m ARE onvious reasons why sound family, village 
te uy programmes should be developed as a planned 
oes to problems. Every organisation like the National 
of ees Service which is concerned with the general welfare 
the rural people must have a clear statement of its purpose. 
ee the economic, social and ethical foundations of the rural 
the ety undergoing profound changes, extension workers have 
responsibility of helping shape things to come in rural India. 
| hey need to know where they are going and why. A sound 
T pramis is needed to guide the people and the extension 
rkers in the right direction at all stages of development. 

TS the National Extension Service is becoming larger and 

pro , complex, there is a greater necessity for the extension 

har ramme to become more specific and integrated. This means 
Hs Gram Sevaks and other extension workers at ne 

| ho level understand the relationship of the farm to the 
Jome, of the home to the farm and of both to the community. 
am must be an understanding of community, state, nite 
ae influence on the farmers’ life. The future © 
e EUR and the Community Development Programme 1 
Beas io on the ability of extension workers at the llag en 
pro, levels to develop with the people the right kind of village 

gramme, 
Importance of Programme Planning 

It ig mansion work is characteristically à cooperative venture. 
Of its Sy essential in such a public movement that the statement 
j Purpose is clearly understood both by the extension workers 
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and the people. Ten reasons for a programme as defined by 
Kelsey and Hearne in their book C ‘voperative Extension Work 
are: 

1. To ensure careful consideration of what is to be done, 
why and how. , 
To have available in written form a statement for 
general public use. 

3. To furnish a guide or straight edge against which to judge 
all new proposals. 
4. To establish objectives towards which progress can be 
measured and evaluated. 
5. To have a means of choosing : 
(a) the important from the incidental problems ; 
(b) the permanent from the temporary changes. 
6. To prevent mistaking the means for the end, and to 
develop both felt and unfelt needs. 
7. To give continuity during changes of personnel. 
8. To avoid waste of time and money and promote general 
efficiency. 
9. To aid in the development of leadership. 
10. To help justify appropriations by public bodies. 


N 


Criteria for Good Programme Planning 
A good programme meets the needs and interests of the 
majority of the people and motivates them to make necessary 
changes. To be effective, every programme must start with the 
people and situations as they are, and then build towards the 
ultimate goal of better family living. The first step in the pre- 


s for the extension workers tO 


x uation, then base the programme 
on it. 


l. Consult Block staff and district extension staff, consult 
available government reports, 

Study recommendations of Tesearch stations. 

Consult the people. 

Consult local institutions like the panchayat, cooperative 

and school and other organisations like the rural youth 


; 
club, mahila mandal, farmers’ forum and young farmers 
association. 


AY 
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5. Keep in view the state and national situations affect- 
ing life. 

Select problems and fix priorities based on felt needs. 

1. All problems cannot be tackled at one time. 

2. Problems should be related to the family, community 

and Block situation. 

Problems should be arrived at democratically through * 

participation of village people, the entire extension staff 

and others who can contribute to the programme. 

4. Problems should be those most felt and of widest 
concern. 

Objectives and goals should offer satisfaction. 

l. They should be understood by the rural people for whom 

they are intended. 

They should be attainable to the degree that satisfaction 


may result. 
3. 'They should be stated in terms that can be understood 


U2 


12 


and measured. 
4. They should be agreed upon by the people who are to 
attain them. 
Good programmes have permanance with flexibility. 
l. They should meet short-term changes. 
2. They should meet long-term changes. 
3. They should meet special emergencies. 
Good programmes combine balance with emphasis. « 
They cover the majority of important interests with 
timely problems chosen for emphasis to avoid scattered 
effort. 
They should be comprehensive enough to 
age groups, creeds and races at all levels on a 
—family, village, Block, district. 
3. They should show good distribution o 
throughout the year. 
Prepare a plan of work. 
The plan of work should include details a 
l. The people to be reached and the reasons. 


embrace all 
Il problems 


N 


f time and effort 


bout the following : 


2. The goals, dates and places. N ‘ 

3. Provisions for teaching methods and specific plans for 
reaching people. 

iu É d duties of local voluntary 


€cognition, training an 
leaders. 
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5. What part is to be played by the extension personnel ? 
6. What part is to be played by other agencies ? 
7. What plans will there be for measuring results? 
8. What will the calendar of work and events be? 
G. Programming is a continuous process. 
1. Problems and emphasis change, phases may get com- 
pleted and new problems may arise. f 
2. Solutions change as improved practices and materials 
are found. 
3. Objectives change as people see more clearly what they 
need and as their previous needs are met. 
H. Programming is an educational process. ; 
1. It teaches people to think, reason, question, make deci- 
sions and act through participation. 
2. It is a time-consuming but good investment. 
I. Programming is a coordinating process. 
l. It creates interest and obtains cooperation of many 
people. 
2. It coordinates efforts of leaders, groups and agencies and 
promotes the best use of all resources. 


J. Programme planning provides for evaluation of results. 


Steps in Planning Programmes 
Extension programme planning involves an exchange of 
information and ideas through which problems of agriculture an 
tural living are more clearly defined. It involves decisions about 
common wants and needs, and agreement on individual 3" 
group action to achieve common goals. 


l e 
The process of extension programme planning Can É 
broken down into the following consecutive steps : 


1. Collection, analysis and evaluation of all available E 
pertinent facts bearing on the welfare of the rural com 
munity. 

2. Determination of objectives based on the needs of the 
community. 

3. 


Definition of problems or obstacles faced in achievin’ 
the objectives or meeting the needs of the community: 
4. Finding solutions to problems, 


5. Selecting problems to be attacked with due considet” 
tion to priorities. 
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6. Preparing a plan of activities directed towards solution 
of selected problems and assigning group and individual 
responsibility for each activity in the plan. 

7. Carrying out the plan step by step in a coordinated 
manner. 

8. Continuous checking and evaluation of results. 

9. Reviewing progress towards achievement of objectives 
and projecting of plans for an additional period. 

l. Collection, analysis and evaluation of data, Good 

planning depends on the availability of adequate and reliable 
data and a scientific elaboration and interpretation of the same. 
Extension workers must have adequate knowledge of what 
farmers produce, how and under what conditions they produce 
it, and how the production can be stepped up to the maximum 
for the purpose of formulating plans at the village and Block 
level. 

An intimate knowledge of the cropping patterns, procedures 

Of farm management and the factors of production is 
essential for purposeful programme planning in agricul- 
lure in any area. Therefore, it is of great importance 
that all extension workers—the Gram Sevaks, Extension Specia- 
lists and Block Development Officers—possess the factual and 
basic farm and family information required for preparing a sound 
family, village and Block plan. 

It is not possible to draw up a comprehensive list of items 

Suitable for all parts of the country on which extension workers 
COuld collect information. But, in general, information on the 
following items should be collected. 

Basic information about the village 

Population 

Total number of families 

Number of farm families 

Other main occupations of the villagers 
Facility of communication 

Facility of schooling 

Facility of medical aid 


Facility of drinking water, etc. : 4 
Attitudes and beliefs of the rural population (social 


classes, formal and informal groups, local leaders, etc.) 
D 10. Nutrition situation (food habits, level of nutrition, etc.) 
* Information about farm management and production pro- 
$rammes 


19 9074 $À PA Ax pa B3 ed 
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Total area under cultivation in the village 

Size of an average agricultural holding 

Types and quality of crops grown (including cropping 

programme, crop rotation), and types and quality of live- 

stock 

4. Soil types (suitability for different crops) and problems 
connected with soil fertility, soil erosion, drainage, soil 
improvement, etc. 

5. Cattle feeds (feed rations and crops grown as cattle 
feeds, etc.) 

6. Utilisation of grass land (arrangement for cattle grazing 
and grass land improvement) 

7. Disease and pest control (important diseases and pests. 
and their control measures) 

8. Agricultural machinery (types of traditional and improved 
agricultural implements used etc.) 

9. Irrigation resources (types of irrigation sources and 
problems) and drainage 

10. Financial position of the farmers (long and short-term 
debts, borrowed capital, etc.) 

Credit facilities (sources and facilities of securing credits) 
12. Position of labour (problems of farm labour, landless 

labour in the village) 

The data can be collected by the Gram Sevak, Gram Seviké 
and other workers from the villagers themselves, from the 
local institutions and from the records of the revenue assistant 
Reliance and adequacy of the data about factual situations are 
very important considerations in building sound programmes at 
the family, village and Block levels, 

It is very important that persons engaged in developing the 
extension programme, like the Village Level Workers, Extension 
Officers and Block Development Officers strengthen the Jocal 
institutions like the panchayat, the cooperative society. the 
school and the rural youth club by collecting the factual data 
through them and using them for building the programme at the 
family, village and Block levels, The workers should develoP 
local leadership in such a way that the villagers and the local 
institutions are able to recognise and select problems for action 
on a priority basis. Thus, it is desirable that the essential factu? 
data collected by the workers js passed on to the villag? 
panchayat or Block development committee for review and action 


Ut — 
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in deciding which problems of the village or Block should be 
tackled first. 

2. Determination of objectives. 
gramme planning process that before deciding on the projects 
to be undertaken the basic objectives of the programme are 
determined by the villagers in consultation with the extension 
staff. This means that the villagers must have a very clear under-» 
standing of the projects so that they are able to set up appro- 
Priate objectives for village programmes. Objectives of the pro- 
gramme can be decided upon by the head or active member of the 
Participating family for family plans or by the village panchayat 
in the case of activities to be undertaken on a community or 
Village basis. Service cooperatives operating in villages should 
also take upon themselves the responsibility for deciding the 
Objectives of the programme which promotes welfare of rural 
Children, youth and women. In arriving at the objectives for 
village programmes, the villagers and leaders of local institutions 
should take the advice of the extension workers. In many cases. 
the objectives of the programme may not be clear to the villagers. 
In such situations the extension staff may give a lead to the 
Villagers in determining the specific objectives. 

3. Definition of problems. In the process of programme 
Planning at the family, village or Block level, it is desirable that 
Village activities are properly classified. This will give an oppor- 
tunity to the planners and the participants to assess their 
Potentialities and capabilities for executing the programme. 
Generally, in villages, such problems can be classified into the 
following categories : 

l. Problems which can be solved by the villagers with 
their own resources, like improving yields by adopting 
improved methods of agricultural production, improving 
the manurial potential by preparing compost manure. 
organising service cooperatives. rural youth clubs, 
mahila mandals, etc. : 
Problems that need community cooperation without in- 
volving much outside assistance. like the construction of 
a village approach road by voluntary effort, improving 
village drainage, deepening of tanks, afforestation of 
common land, etc. 

3. Problems that require assistan 
on account of high costs invo 
knowledge needed such as the construc 


It is essential in the pro- 


N 


ce from outside sources 
]ved and the technical 
tion of a school 
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building, purchase and use of plant protection equipment, 
supply of fertilisers, construction of metalled road, installa- 
tion of pumping sets, construction of tube-wells, etc. 

If the villagers and the village institutions are able to classify 
their problems under such broad heads, it will be easy to plan 
a clear-cut programme for each individual, family and the 
village. Under these conditions, the internal and external re- 
sources can be utilised economically and quicker results obtained. 
In the programme planaing process, it is also desirable to break 
up the complex problems step by step into simple problems. 
For example, in the case of improving village sanitation, the 
first step can be to organise cleanliness drives periodically in the 
villages, then have a programme of soakage pits followed by 2 
village drainage programme, ctc. 1 

4. Finding solutions to problems. The Gram Sevak work- 
ing at the village level and the Extension Officer working as ? 
specialist at the Block level are two very important functionaries 
who advise the village families and village institutions on theit 
problems. It is of real importance that these functionaries have 
a clear understanding of the village problems and keep them- 
selves equipped for offering solutions to the problems the 
villagers present to them. They must consult their superior 
specialists on problems they are not able to handle themselves: 
The best method of convincing the villagers is for the specialists 
dma ewan spre Spel ti 
mn "es : who TE the Block level specialists must 47 

e fully oriented and trained with an understanding of village 
problems and programmes, 

S Selecting problems to be tackled. As time changes, the 
economic and social levels of villagers also change. Therefore. 
it is necessary for the extension workers and the village institu- 
tions to select problems and concentrate their efforts on thos? 
projects in a phased way. This wiil result in appreciable achiev 
ments and convince the village people about the utility of the 
programme. Sporadic efforts sometimes do not end in lastiE 
and convincing impressions on the minds of rural people. Care 
therefore, must be exercised by programme committees set up 9t 
village and Block levels to review the situation periodically for 
determining how much progress has been made on projects unde 
way, which projects are complete and which new projects may 
initiated. This would provide opportunities for selecting 
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problems for programme planning in a more methodical and 
democratic manner. 

6. Annual plan of work. Preparing a plan of activities 
directed towards solving selected problems is an important step. 
A plan of work is the listing of activities by which the objectives 
already decided upon are to be achieved. It includes the 
methods of executing the programme such as demonstrations; 
discussion meetings, family contacts by the extension workers, 
etc. It indicates the places, timings and persons responsible for 
carrying out the programme along with the methods of evaluating 
the progress. 

Village panchayats, cooperatives, schools, rural youth clubs 
and individual families can prepare their own annual plans of 
work in a simple way. The extension agency may provide suit- 
able proformas and guidance for preparing these. In the early 
stages, the initiative has to come from the extension agency itself 
in planning programmes because, in India, villagers and village 
institutions are not habituated to follow a systematic method of 
preparing annual plans of work. 

Based on family and village annual plans, it is easy for the 
Block development committee to prepare an annual plan of 
work for the entire Block on a realistic basis representing the 


needs of the villagers. 

An adequate training is required for 
acquire the necessary skill in developing 
Village and Block levels in cooperation with peoples com- 
mittees like the Block Development Committee, the village 
Panchayat, the cooperative society, ctc., and the village families. 
The training of the members of village panchayats, service 
Cooperative societies, rural youth clubs, and Block Development 
Committees will also form an essential element in the process of 
Programme planning. 

Each family can keep a simple register for maintaining the 
annual plan of work, while the panchayats and cooperatives at 
the village level can maintain the annual plan of work for 
Village development activities. At the Block level the Block 
Development Committee can maintain the annual plan of work 
for the Block. 

7. Carrying out the plan. 'The success of a programme 
depends on the method by which it is carried out. For success- 
ful implementation of any programme it is desirable that advance 
Planning be done. As the first step towards its implementation, 


the extension staff to 
programmes at family. 
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a calendar indicating the activities to be carried out during € 
month should be prepared. Proper arrangement for the d 
of fertilisers, equipment, credit, audio-visual aids and wei : 
should be made much in advance. A training programme oF 
specialised projects should be organised much ahead. p 
should be made to select the best type of local leaders who car 
shoulder the responsibility and multiply the efforts of the UE 
sion agency. All steps in càrrying out a programme should | 

discussed with the villagers and their consent obtained at apo 
priate periods so that a partnership in the programme is 5M 
up and maintained. Steps for assistance and direction shou! 

be clearly stated so that there may be no confusion anywhere 10 
launching the extension programmes. 

The programme of individual families in a village will form. 
to a very great extent, the base for a village programme. In 
turn, the village programme should become an integral part of 
the Block programme. Immediate steps should be taken by the 
Village Level Worker and local institutions at the village level, 
the Extension specialist, the Block Development Officer and the 
Block Development Committee at the Block level to phase every 
activity in a proper perspective, and arrange all things in time. 

If cooperation and coordination of the village institutions 
and the Block institutions are maintained with extension workers 
and the villagers in the process of programme planning, the pro- 
gramme so developed will be more realistic and easier to imple 
ment. For imparting a proper type of training to local leaders 
farm leaders and members of panchayats and the Block develop- 


ment committee, seminars should be arranged at the village and 
Block levels. 


8. Continuous checking and evaluation of results. An 


effective plan of work requires the keeping of adequate records 
of each activity as a base for future evaluation. Evaluation O 
the activities should be undertaken jointly by the extension staff. 
the village institutions and the Block Development Committee 
Each future programme should be based on the evaluation results 
of the previous one. Successful evaluation gives a correct direc 
tion to a programme. 1 

9. Review of process and Projection of plans. Village 15° 
titutions like the panchayat, the cooperative, the school and the 
Block Development Committee should periodically review the 
progress of plans in cooperation with the staff members of the 


: g 
Block. Programmes which have created an impact on th 
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ed by them should be extended to 
similar agro-climatic and socio- 
economic conditions occur. Research should be conducted on 
the programmes which are not being accepted by the people 
and the reason for their failure ascertained. 

Programmes should never be considered as ends in them- 
selves. They are merely tools for doing more effective work.” 
A proper adjustment of time and energy spent in preparing a 
programme has always to be maintained with the actual imple- 
mentation of the programme in the field. 


people and are being accept 
the neighbouring areas where 


Building an Agricultural Production Programme for a Family. 
Village and Block 
been made to set 


In the preceding pages. an attempt has 
sound programme 


forth the principles and approaches to 
building. The questions may now be asked; How are these 
Principles to be applied to an actual situation in the field? Can 
we submit our concepts of programme building to the rigid 
discipline of a real life situation ? The manner in which the 
tools, described above, are used in the preparation ofa workable 
plan of action, is illustrated in the following example of planning 
an agricultural production programme for village Sherpur. 
2 The village Sherpur, in the Rampur Development Block, 
is situated on the Western Jamuna Canal. The population of 
the village is nearly 600. consisting of nearly 120 families. Out 
9f the 120 families, 100 are agricultural and 20 non-agricultural 
families. Cultivators mostly have medium-sized holdings, the 
Average size being 10 to 15 acres. Landless families earn their 
livelihood by working as labourers with the agricultural families. 
he Principal crop of the village is paddy, its average yield 
fing 15 to 20 maunds per acre. Cultivators use organic 
Manures like compost and cowdung in the cultivation of paddy. 
hey also use ammonium sulphate to fertilise the crop, but not 


S wor n : 
Uperphosphate. The main source of irrigation is the canal, and 
o miles away from 


€ type of soil clay-loam. Sherpur is only tw 
i Dur which is the principal marketing centre for paddy and 
er agricultural crops. 
The cultivators want to: l 
(a) intensify their efforts to increase the yield of paddy 
as much as they can, 
(b) take up improved agricu 
the level of soil fertility, 


Itural practices to build up 
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(c) increase the availability of organic manures by utilis- 
ing local resources, and f 
(d) improve the drainage system of their village which 
affects large areas under cultivation due to water- 
logging and seeping of water from the canal. 
Defining the problems 

l. The villagers are capable of building up the resources 
of organic manures by utilising every bit of the refuse and other 
composting materials, but they want to know the proper technique 
of compost-making. 

2. They are capable of digging a drainage channel tO 
improve the drainage system in their village provided the canal 
authorities allow them to pass the drainage channel below the 
secondary canal which is running on one side of the village- 
An aqueduct has to be constructed for the secondary canal to 
pass over the drainage channel. 

3. The villagers are willing to step up the production of 
paddy and other kharif crops, but they do not have pesticides 
and improved agricultural implements which can be used 
economically. They do not know the use of superphosphate: 
They have recently started a cooperative society in the village 
but they do not have the facility of adequate credit and also 
have not yet received any agricultural implements or insecticides 
or superphosphate from it. 

Finding solutions to problems 

The solution to these problems is that all such steps be taken 
which might step up their agricultural production to the maximum 
by utilising the internal and external available resources. The 
extension agency and the villagers, after discussing the above 
objectives, may reach the conclusion that the following solutions 
are appropriate to fulfil the objectives. A 

1. Adoption of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation 
2. Line-sowing of other crops. A 
3. Top-dressing, weeding and interculture of other kharif 
crops, including sugarcane, 
4. Composting and preservation of cattle urine. ' 
5. Green manuring with dhaincha, sanai, ete., and gro’ 
ing green manure crops for seed. 
6. Bunding the fields. à 
7. Strengthening the cooperative society, and utilising u 
fully for agricultural production purposes. _ 
8. Planting trees and starting kitchen gardens. 
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9. Summer ploughing. 
10. Proper utilisation of irrigation water. 


11. Improvement of drainage. 
The villagers will not be able to put in intensified efforts 


on all the items decided as solutions to their problems of increased 
agricultural production and improvement of soil fertility status. 
The villagers, the village institutions and the extension agency; 
therefore, have to decide on the priorities to be given to the items 


of the programme.. The priority may be as follows. 
1. Adoption of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. 
2. Composting and preservation of cattle urine. 
3. Green manuring and multiplication of green manure 


seed. 
Improvement of drainage. 
Line-sowing, top-dressing. 
of other kharif crops. 
Plan of work 

The extension agency, 


weeding and interculture 


ne 


in order to make the programme of 


increased production in kharif a success, should take steps in the 
month of January to assess the requirements of supplies, finance, 
training, guidance (demonstration), publicity and evaluation. 
This can be determined in consultation with the villagers. A 
sound extension programme of any village will depend, to a 
Very great extent, on the participation of the village families. 
ie is, therefore, necessary that members of the village families 
are contacted individually by extension workers. All the 
orig ad stated above have to be discussed and got approved 
a j^ participating families and estimates of credit demands, 
inii UN ti insecticides and other requirements of individual 
of Ala prepared by the Village Level Worker. The programme 
ville the participating families in the village will constitute the 
ge agricultural production programme. 


Role of Committees 


n in P to prepare an agricultural p 
panch village level, it is very necessary to 
of T kan cooperative, school, rural youth cl : 
MEL ee with the task of planning. Ultimately, the respon- 
a x of planning any type of production programme will fall 

e village committees. It will, therefore, be appropriate if 


a T 5 . 3 
» Village Action- Committee. comprising . the following t$ 


roduction programme 
actively associate the 
ub and mahila mandal 
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constituted to prepare the agricultural production programme of 
the village, devise methods to execute it and to evaluate the 
success of the programme. 

l|. Village Pradhan (Chairman) 

2. One representative of the cooperative society 

3. One representative of the village school 

4. One representative of the rural youth club 

5. One representative of the mahila mandal 

6. Two trained agricultural family leaders 

7. Tube-well operator, 

8. Panchayat secretary 

9. Village Level Worker (Secretary and Convenor) 

It will be very necessary that one representative of each 
family participating in the agricultural production programme 15 
given proper training at a suitable place by the extension agency 
before the start of the kharif programme in the field. For this. 
a training camp should be arranged in the village in the month 
of March. Selected potential village leaders may also be given 
intensified and specialised training in the items of increased 
agricultural production. As soon as the training of these leaders 
or Gram Sahayaks and representatives of the participating 


families is over, the Village Action Committee should meet 
to determine the 


cooperation of villagers to 
to assess the requirements of supplies. The Village Action 


the programme. 
A list of the families in the vill 
implement the programme m 
registers so that the Village 
solving their difficulties. 


. The participating families should be divided into convenient 
units for the follow-up to he done by the Gram Sahayaks. The 
Village. Action Committee should also prepare a plan for 
mobilising women and children to assist in the programme. The 
village school teacher Should mobilise the school children for 
publicising the programme. The Gram Sevika or the voluntary 
women leaders should approach village women to obtain their 
willing cooperation in the production programme. The Gram 
Sahayak and the Gram Sevak, in consultation with each partici- 
pating family, should prepare a family.wise production plan 


age who may find it difficult us 
ay also be prepared and kept in the 
Action Committee may help them in 
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which should be retained by the individual participating family. 
ated village plan based on individual family 
ared and kept in the panchayat register. 
ngs of the Village Action Committee will 
be very desirable for making out detailed and complete plans of 
action for the village. Tentative but realistic requirements of 
seed, fertiliser and credit should be worked out and the’ 
extent to which the village cooperative can take the responsibi- 
lity of supplying them examined. The programme for multipli- 
cation of green manure seed. compost making. utilisation of 
irrigation water should be prepared by the Village Action Com- 
Mittee in consultation with the participating families. After the 
village plan has been prepared. a meeting of the Gaon Sabha 
should be called to discuss it. The Pradhan and some potential 
Gram Sahayaks should explain that the real responsibility for 
increasing agricultural production rests with each one of the 
village people. It should be made clear to the participating 
families what help is available from the Block, and the approval 
of the Gaon Sabha should be obtained on each item with such 
Modifications as may be necessary. 

A list of requirements of seed, fertilisers and credit should 
be finalised and the responsibility of the cooperative society fixed 
In consultation with the Sarpanch. The Village Action Com- 
Mittee may meet again to discuss and assist in the implementation 
of the programme. Care must be taken that too many meetings 
are not held. More time of the Village Action Committee should 
be devoted to helping the participating families in taking up new 
agricultural practices. The Village Level Worker or the 
Panchayat secretary must function in production programmes only 
through the Village Action Committee so that the work of the 
Committee is encouraged, appreciated and strengthened. The 
Bette: in this: way, will be able to guide the planning of 
Urther programmes. 
ths As mentioned above, it is very essential for the success of 

programme at family, village and Block levels, that training 


[y š e 
E: the official staff— Village Level Workers. panchayat secretaries 
OOperative supervisors and non-officials like members of co- 

leaders is arranged 


Similarly, a consolid 
plans should be prep 
One or two meeti 


pperntives, Gram Sahayaks and voluntary s ani 
n the month of March. Supply of improved seed, insecticides 


e and each farmer should 
kharif programme much 
Cotton seed should 


a md A 
a fertilisers must be arranged in tm 
ae all the required supplies for the 

Ore the sowing of the particular Crops. 
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be available to cultivators in the month of March, while paddy, 
maize and jowar seed should reach every cultivator the latest by 
the second week of May. The second estimate on the basis of 
demands placed by the Gram Sahayaks and participating families 
for the requirements of different fertilisers should be sent to the 
Block Development Officer latest by the second week of May 
50 that additional supplies are available in time. Tacavi 
requirements and estimates of loans to be given through the 
cooperatives in the Block should be sent by the Block Develop- 
ment Officer to the Development Commissioner latest by 15th 
March. The movement of the canal water must be intimated 
by the concerned irrigation office to the Block Development 
Officer so that the sowing programme of paddy and top-dressing 
with ammonium sulphate may be regulated accordingly. There 
should be a proper liaison between the Block Action Committee 
and the irrigation authorities, while the Block Action Committee 
should also keep a perfect liaison with every Village Action 
Committee. 

Teaching aids, information material like special journals on 
agriculture, puppet shows, local dramas, photo stories and radio 
and local papers should be used as much as possible in popular- 
ising the items of the kharif production programme in each village. 
|t is desirable that case histories of progressive farmers of 
Sherpur are published in local papers which might have circula- 
tion in the neighbouring villages and Blocks. This will give à 
os impetus to other farmers to adopt the new methods. Film 
strips and films on production items will also be very useful aids. 
- bep doni production programme in village e 
‘ls y! o ns um should continuously be checked and po 
jer estos ers of the Village Action Committee, Bloc 

ee, Extension Officer (Agriculture) and the Block 


Development Officer. The Gram Sahayaks and the members © 
the Village Action Commi i 


cipating families and s 
programmes. This will give encoura 
Pportunity to the members of the 


Village Action Committee and the Gram Sahayaks to assess the 
progress of the programme. F 


A time-table of the various activities to be undertaken during 
the season should be drawn up. 
For the agricultural production 


programme, the time-table 
may be drawn up as follows: Sy de sins el RE 


9 
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l. Preparation stage : 

l. Training of village leaders and 
members of participating families. 
Demonstrations, discussion meet- 
ings of all the villagers. 

3. Raising nursery for the Japanese 
method of paddy cultivation. 


r2 


4. Line-sowing of maize and cotton. 
5. Supply and distribution of ferti- 
lisers, and preparations for their 
application. 
6. Transplanting of paddy by the 
Japanese method. 
7. Sowing of green manure crops. 
8. Sowing of green manure crops 
for secd multiplication. 
2. Follow-up stage : 
This stage will start from t 
up to September. During this stage, 
will be undertaken : 


Use of paddy weeder. 
Hoeing and weeding o! 
Distribution of fertilisers. 


ip 


7. Bunding of fields. 


3. Evaluation stage : 


This stage will start in the month of Oct 
During this period, crop-cu 
f increased yields due to 


[pue up to November. 
€ done in paddy for the estimation o 


the Japanese method and for evaluating the succe 


tural production programme. 
For preparing a plan for the ag 


gramme in the Rampur Block, it is necess 


LU be developed for each of the 
pon olidated agricultural production 
orm the Block plan. It is essential 


the Village Action Committee is also constitu 


Turning under of green manure crops. 
6. Transplanting of the seedlings of 
borders of paddy, cotton and jowar 


p 
tn 


From first week of 
March. 


-do- 


From second week of 
May to third week of 
June. 

-do- 

-do- 


From 15th June to 
31st July. 
-do- 
From 15th 
15th July. 


June to 


he first week of July and will last 
the following programmes 


Top-dressing paddy with fertilisers. 


f cotton and maize sown in lines. 


dhaincha on the 
fields. 


ober and will 
tting will 


ss of the agricul- 


ricultural production pro- 
ary that similar village 
77 villages in the Block. 
plans of all the villages will 
that a committee similar to 


ted at the Block 
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level. This committee can be called the Block Action Com- 
mittee of which the following should be the members : 
Block Development Officer (Chairman) 
Extension Officer (Panchayat) 
Extension Officer (Cooperation) 
Extension Officer (Social Education) 
Extension Officer (Women’s Programme) 
Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
Representative of the Irrigation 
Department (Canals and tube-wells) 
8. Extension Officer (Agriculture) (Secretary) 
The main functions of this committee would be as follows : 
(a) Arrangement and adjustment of supplies within the 
Block. 
(b) Ensuring timely supplies of irrigation water. 
(c) Devising methods for the maximum utilisation of the 
irrigation potential. 
(d) Reviewing the progress of the campaign and reporting 
to the District Action Committee. 
(e) Solving difficulties of the Extension Officers and Village 


Level Workers regarding agricultural production 
problems. 


YAN WMS 


(f) Devising methods of giving guidance and directions 
in agricultural production programmes. 

(g) Devising methods of evaluating the production 
programmes and measuring the impact on farmers. 

(h) Highlighting difficulties in the production programme 
to district and state officials. 

The Block Development Officer should divide his team into 
small circles and each circle may be looked after by each 
Extension Officer. This will provide an opportunity for close 
supervision of the work done in the production programme by 
the Extension agency and the villagers, The main role of the 
Extension Officers and the Extension Officer (Agriculture) should 
be to help in conducting demonstrations and i the farmers 
in adopting the improved practices of agriculture in a correct 
way. This will also provide for them an opportunity to check 
up the progress of work. The Village Action Committee, the 
Block Action Committee and the Block team should periodically 
evaluate the reasons for success or failure of the programme 


items in order to build up future programmes in such a way that 
they are readily acceptable to farmers, 
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Review of Progress and Projection of Plans 
r, the Village Action Committees 


When the programme is ove 
improvements in the 


may meet, discuss and suggest further 
programme. The suggestions of these committees may be consi- 
dered at the Block level by the Block Action Committee and the 
suggestions of the Block Development Committee may be consi- 
dered by the District Action. Committee. In this way. it is 
necessary that periodically. usually once a year, a comprehensive 
review of the programme be made in order to evaluate the pro- 
gress to date and to chalk out the outline of the plan of work 


for another year. 
Conclusion 


_ The most challenging responsibili 
in an under-developed country shoulder: 
ae developing the limited human. 

sources for an alround development 
challenge involves in itself the competence and ability on the 
part of extension workers to reach every family in a planned 
Way. It involves the content and methods of programme deter- 
Mination, programme implementation and the relationship of 
ee with extension workers as equal partners in the programme. 

herefore, it is essential for each extension worker to understand 


clearly : 
and methods of develo 
e and Block 


(1) the principles 
extension programme at family, villag 


levels in a democratic way. 
(2) the methods of helping and 
solve their home and farm problems, 
(3) the methods of educating the people in making use of 
research findings for better family and community 


living. 
(4) the methods of making the members of the rural 
community understand their responsibilities as effec- 


tive citizens in building up programmes themselves for 


K _ the welfare of the society: i 
the ceping these points in view, an attempt has been made in 
cipli preceding pages to generalise some of the effective prin- 
es and methods of developing family, village and Block 

ing agricultural produc- 


pro, 
rogrammes, An illustration of increasing 
t family, village and Block 


ty every extension worker 
s today is that of utilising 
monetary and material 
of the country. The 


ping a sound 


guiding village families to 


tion thy. 
een a well planned approach 2 
S has been discussed. 
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We will have full satisfaction in our doings, if we adapt 
ourselves to the disciplined system of planned thinking and 
planned working, as someone has rightly said that ‘yesterday 
is but a dream, and tomorrow is only a vision, but today well 
lived makes yesterday a dream of happiness and every tomorrow 
a vision of life.’ 
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CHAPTER IX 


Procepures IN PROGRAMME EXECUTION 


B. Rudramoorthy 


, THERE ARE THREE essential steps in programme execution : (1) 
giving wide publicity to the programme, (2) drawing up a plan 
of action, and (3) evaluating the programme during and after 
its execution. 


Giving Wide Publicity to the Programme 
A programme of action should be understood by everyone 
concerned with it. This is necessary if the people are to feel 
that the programme is theirs, and if their participation in 
the execution of the programme is to be effective. With this 
in view, the programme must be widely publicised in the villages 
Where it has to operate. This publicity can be given through : 
l. distributing printed copies (in local languages) of the 

programme, 

explaining the programme 

meeting, and 
3. explaining the programme and 
panchayat meetings, cooperati 
young farmers’ club meetings, etc. 


to the villagers at a general 


12 


discussing it in village 
ve society meetings, 


Drawing up a Plan of Action 
. A very important step in programme execution is the draw- 
ing up of a plan of action. A plan of work or action is a 
detailed schedule of activities for a given period of time, say 
One year, specifying the roles the different persons involved have 


n Play, the month or week or days in which the particular 
nues have to be carried out, and the different methods to 
used. In short, it tells in detail what is to be done, and when, 


w à 
here, how and by whom it is to be done. 
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H = f a 
The following are some of the important features O 
plan of work : 


l. It covers a definite period of time. 


2. It is flexible enough to meet the changing conditions 
or any emergency that may arise. 

3. It specifies the calendar of activities. , "e 

E 4. lt specifies the ways and means of arranging for "E 

plies and services, not only for demonstration pup 
but also for the use of villagers in applying t^ 
proposed improved practices. -—— 

5. It specifies the role of different persons, organisation: 
and institutions. 

6. 


It specifies the methods to be used. EC 
Writing about the plan of work, Albert Mayer! says: “Th 


concentrated tasks of the year's programmes must be € 
Scheduled, not only in relation to the people's readiness iO 
them, 


but also in relation to each other. 
year's targets and breaking them 
places and persons served is an 
project operations. The 


Taking the coming 
down into exact dates 
excellent device for controlling 
resulting time-table acts as the 


Needs for supplies can br 
balanced seasonably so as to avoid overloading of project workers: 
and Village Level Workers can use the time-table as a frame 
an plan their own efforts week by week: 
essential to have a plan of work for pul 
action. “A crucial step in the ont 
step at which the progr me and a plan into action. This is 


t Sramme moves from paper plan to acte 
od It means persistently carrying out the plans from 
ay-to-day so that at th 


€ end of the year, as much as possible has 
and properly done to 


R accomplish the objectives.” 
S ] "arae s p J 

Ae PA rdlésvof persons involved in programme 
diy Who make the change. d 

r Nevertheless, it becomes ofte 

Aror On Workers, particularly the Gram Sevak. 

agers to take action by using proper extension 

SIE EAS isthe Primary agent of change ? 

i 'S very important, therefore, that he shou! 

ole very clearly, 


l. Albert Ma d Without this understanding 
Maye; ovd 
California. Press, 1058 an associates, 


been done, 


necessary for the e 
to stimulate the vi 
methods. The G 
the village level. 

understand his ri 


: av of 
2. Dire, B Pilot Project in India. University ? 
^ p Utslon. of Extension Re. j 
j xtens searc, ini i i se 
sion. Federal Extension Service USDA "^d Training, Se ANE 
, > 6. 
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there is always the risk of either the Gram Sevak often doing 
the jobs for the villagers or not properly guiding them and 
stimulating them to action at appropriate times. 

Similarly, the Extension Officers, Block Development Officers, 
District Officers, and all others in the line have an important 
job to support and strengthen the Gram Sevak. Over-enthusiasm 
or lack of sufficient faith in the Gram Sevak's capacity may some-» 
time prompt them to do the Gram Sevak’s job. This will not 
only make their work ineffective. but weaken the very institution 
of Gram Sevaks as the principal agents of change at the village 
level. Hence, it is very essential that all the extension workers 
realise their roles very clearly. 

Lack of a clear definition and understanding of their roles 


on the part of the superior extension workers will lead to a lot 
h the Gram Sevak, instead of 


of difficulties. Their contacts with 

Supporting and strenthening him will be a burden on him. This 
will lead to a greater emphasis on inspections, checks and counter- 
checks instead of on programme guidance which the extension 
workers, more particularly the Gram Sevaks, so badly need. A 
clear definition and understanding of the role each individual 
extension worker from the Gram Sevak upwards has to play 
Will offset such a situation from developing. 

Specify the methods to be used. To help rural people exe- 
Cute their programmes, or in other words, to help them adopt the 
desired changes, the Gram Sevak has to use effective extension 
Methods. For this, he has to have a clear understanding of 
the knowledge and skills needed for the effective use of different 
extension methods and the learning—acting process. He must 
also know the people's attitudes. values, aspirations and needs. 
With this background understanding he should be able to use 
the appropriate extension methods to stimulate and help people 
to action in the direction of desired changes. 4 

There are a number of different extension methods. Mention 


may be made here only of a few of these for purposes of 


illustration, 

l. Listening and observing. Quite often, extension 
workers have the tendency of keeping on talking, lec- 
turing and advising the rural people. The latter have 
experiences of their own which have to be first patiently 
heard and understood before any attempt is made to 


introduce changes. 


q 
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2. Systematic discussions. Systematic discussions = 
with individuals and groups are necessary to n 
people identify their problems, and also to work a 
them or think with them about the possible solutions 
to these problems. 

3. dde (both result and method). The next 
step after identification of problems and working ‘out 
solutions is to organise appropriate demonstrations 
where rural people see the desired change in action, 
its advantages, and discuss it with their leaders and 
the people who have directly participated in the demon- 
strations. Then they will get convinced about the 
advantages of the changed practices. 

Group approach. Extension workers should be well 

trained in group techniques, as they will be working 

with many groups and communities such as the village 
panchayat, cooperative society, young farmers' clubs, 
farmers' organisations and others. Extension workers 
should be trained in such methods of working with 
groups as talking, organising group discussions, role 
playing, seminars, panel discussions, symposiums an 

others. j 
The foregoing are some of the basic educational methods 

which help establish the communication process. The impo; 

tance or effectiveness of these methods in stimulating villagers 
action cannot be overemphasised. Carl Taylor! says: “But the 
thing of which I am surest is that only to the extent that these 
basic grass-roots methods are used, and these basic grass-roots 


jobs are successfully done in one village after the other, will the 
designed Community Development Extension 


Programmes have 
had the Opportunity to dem 


Onstrate how sound they are.” M 

There are other extension methods such as organising 
shows and fairs, campaigns, special weeks, competitions 
village leaders’ camps, ete. An understanding of the knowledge 


and use of these methods will equip the extension worker better 
to stimulate rural people to action in the direction of the desire 
changes. 


The plan of work should 


Clearly specify which of theg 
methods should be used and whe 


n. 


l. Carl C. Taylor. Basic Roles and Obiectiv, kshetra (Sixth 
Anniversary Number). Publications Bu e. Mud "India, Delhi: 
1958. 
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amme During and Alter Execution 


on, from time to time, 
ges in teaching methods 


Evaluating the Progr: 


Evaluation of the programme in acti 
provides a basis for making advisable chan 
and other extension procedures. 

The evaluation of a programme execu 
has to be done with reference to the origina 
the educational aspect of Community Development is not ade- 
quately emphasised and followed, there will be a tendency to 
evaluate the programme in terms of physical or material achieve- 
ments, Physical targets and achievements are no doubt 
important. They have relevance only to the extent people are 
educated and are stimulated to adopt changes of their own will. 
Hence, in evaluation, it is essential to consider the qualitative 
aspects such as changes in the attitudes of people. 

Thus, it will not only be necessary to count the number of 
meetings, of say cooperative societies and village leaders, but 
it will also be necessary to have more information about the 
number of people who attended the meetings, the number of 
limes the same persons attended the meetings, etc. It is not 
enough to find out the number of ploughs sold or bought. One 
must find out the number of times they have been used. Another 
aspect to be evaluated is the spontaneity of action taken by the 
Villagers, the number of practices OF programmes carried out 
= being carried out by the villagers without frequent pressure 

Tom the Gram Sevak; in other words, the number of practices 
Meu have become a moral routine. These aspects will give an 
rier of the extent to which the villagers have gone success 
"lly through the education process. f " 
eff Systematic evaluation should provide information Fund 
Rie Ens of the various methods used, and the VINE E 
we for executing the programme. Such à finding vill iy F 
agers and extension workers improve their present met Vs 
vii Evaluation also provides à source of satisfaction nx Hn 
a ur and the extension workers in that it provides tor ie 
o sose of achievement. This will further help stimulate them 
& UM action and give them à strong conviction 1n the use of 
ewe methods in solving their problems. Ra 
M gustum can be taken up in the following d p iodic 
joint] S, special studies by exiension woe DC E y or 
Y with selected villagers, planned visits to villages for study 
Specific programmes, and opinion surveys. 


ted or under execution 
1 objectives set. Where 
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Some Important Aspects in Programme Execution 

Use of village leaders. Village leaders in whom peaple bae 
confidence and respect, and not those whom they fear, are a 
asset to the development programme. What their wp. 
leaders say and do have more relevance to the village people a 
what outsiders, including even the Gram Sevak, might say and do. 
For this reason, extension workers and particularly the Gram 
Sevaks must be constantly on the look out for village leaders and 
work with them. It is also one of the main jobs of a Gram Sevak 
to develop village leadership. To enable the Gram Sevak to do 
this he should be properly oriented in the methods of locating 
and working with village leaders. 

From his vast experience in the pilot project at Etawah, 
Albert Mayer’ writes: “We want to develop village leadership 
in the villages in order that thinking, activities and proč 
may become more and more indigenous, self-sustained and self- 
renewing. If we, outsiders, however sympathetic and ue 
standing, can progressively diminish our own usefulness, we sha 
have performed our most important function." 

The Gram Sevak can locate village leaders by constantly 
Observing and asking a cross section of villagers to whom they 
look for leadership, and for what things the people look to them 
for leadership. Keen observation during demonstrations, village 
leaders’ camps, and at times of emergency will help Gram Sevaks 
locate village leaders. It becomes, therefore, one of the VCI 
important activities of Gram Sevaks to be constantly locating and 
developing village leaders. When village leaders become CO! 


vinced of the usefulness of the programme and take the initiative 
in adopting improved practices, the rest of the villagers will nO 
find it difficult to follow them, 


i Organisation and institutions. It is important that in help- 
ing the village people implement their programme, proper arrabge 
ments are made to provide adequate 


: supplies and services in time 
Without this, not only the programme cannot be implemented: 
but villagers also begin to lose faith in the programme. Also, 
it is important that the continuity of the new services which at? 
being built up in the villages on a permanent basis is maintaincC 
It is for this reason that cooperative institutions should be help? 

to function effectively so that they may render the required SUP 
plies and services to villagers. k 


1. Albert Maye l i i A Be , ee ET eel 
California Press, 195g ^4 C550ciatés. Pilot Project in India. University 
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It was mentioned earlier that one of the important jobs of 
the Gram Sevak is to stimulate villagers to think, plan and 
This will be facilitated if the voluntary group 
effort, which already exists in villages, is made use of. This 
voluntary group effort has to be further organised and 
strengthened. The formation of young farmers’ clubs, mahila 
mandals, farmers’ organisations, and such other ad hoc Or 
voluntary organisations, and the statutory bodies like village 
panchayats will strengthen organised group effort. It is the 
Gram Sevak's foremost job to work with these organisations 
and institutions and help them develop so that these can 
provide, on a permanent basis. the leadership and services to 
villagers. 

Conunittees. Programme execution will be facilitated by the 
constitution of at least one committee, the village production 
committee or village planning and production committee in each 
Village. This production committee may be a sub-committee of 
the village panchayat, or a separate body with close working rela- 
tionship with the panchayat. Such a committee consisting of 
Progressive villagers will help in the process of planning, imple- 
Mentation and evaluation of the programmes. While. providing 
a good scope for progressive villagers to pool their experiences an 
views in planning for village development, such committees 
actually strengthen the institution of village panchayats. — 

Above the village level, the Block Development Committees, 
Or the Taluka Boards Or panchayat samitis and their sub- 
Committees perform this role. In à democratic set-up. the 
Importance of committees. consisting of representatives of the 
People, in the planning, execution and evaluation of the pro- 
grammes cannot be over-emphasis 


W ed. Hence, the extension 
/Orkers’ į 5 Ro ; 
LR ers job is to help promote the proper working of such 
Ommittees. 


Eurer re participation. In both programme plane Bd 
Dossibl ii 2S NELY, essential that as large à number ee i 
tian should participate. For, as already menti j 
amme becomes theirs by participation- 
"s oordination of efforts. The execution of a D. yd 
sible a well-planned coordination of efforts. Wit P = 
QUAE not only much of the efforts vill be wasted, but 
age: ations and frictions among the various persons and 
Neies involved will result. This coordination can be brought 


organise action. 
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about by: : I 
1. defining the roles of each individual involved in the 
programme, 


2. conducting discussions during the various stages of the 
planning and execution of the programme through 
regular staff meetings, 

3. having a systematic programme guidance in the villages 
and 4 

4. frequently checking the arrangements made for provid- 
ing supplies and services. 


Some Obstacles to Programme Execution 


Village factions. Many villages have factions which may be 
due to a variety of reasons such as social, domestic, religious: 
caste, etc. Working directly for the dissolution or removal of 
the factions may not carry the Gram Sevak very far in either 
removing the factions or in getting the villagers to accept 
improved practices. In fact, the situation might become more 
difficult for him to work in. On the other hand, if the Gram 
Sevak accepts the existence of factions as normal in a village 
and if he helps the members of both the factions to initiate 
programmes to fulfil their respective needs, and if he uses 
the competitive spirit of the members of both the factions. 
the chances of his success in getting the village to move are greater. 
According to Albert Mayer? “The existence of factions cannot be 
denied or ignored. They can be realistically recognised and the!" 
competitive drive harnessed to a positive course... " 

Without proper realisation of this basic fact, many Gram 
Sevaks have encountered a number of difficulties in their efforts 
to introduce new practices in villages; and, indeed, some have 
even made the situation more difficult for further approach: 
Yet, some of the Gram Sevaks have introduced programmes of 
direct interest to the members of the factions, and also some 
other programmes in which the youth from both the factions 
participated. This latter type of approach has helped not 
only bring both the factions together, but has stimulated them 
to participate in the programmes contributing towards the develop 
ment of the village community as a whole. 

Emergencies. In spite of the best of efforts, emergencies 
arise and the unexpected happens now and then during the 
implementation of a programme. There should be no cause for 


1l." Albert Mayer and: associates. Op. Cit. 
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serious disappointment Or frustration on the part of either 
leaders. The extension workers’ 


the Gram Sevak or village 

important responsibility on such occasions is to analyse the 
reasons for the emergency with the village leaders, apprise them 
of the emergency, and stimulate them to think and plan for 
alternate action or for facing the emergent situation. The 


villagers should be helped to fully realise the situation and to” 


plan for alternate action. 
ite of well thought out plans 


i Administrative sanctions. In sp 
of work and definition of the roles of individual members, some- 


times disappointments happen from delays in administrative sanc- 
tion or in not getting the necessary approvals for going ahead with 
ae various steps in programme implementation. The recurrence of 
are incidents can no doubt be minimised by proper planning, 
tac oria the various administrative officials up in the line at appro- 
oe » stages in the planning and implementation of the programme, 
"ris timely reminders, or approaching them personally. Yet, 

such disappointments oF delays occur. the field workers 
should try to ascertain the reasons for such happenings. explain 


them to the villagers, and plan alternate steps with them. 


Conclusion 

tives of the Community Development 
Helping individuals 
d to be conscious 


Pro E of the major objectives o' n 
3 Eram is said to be ‘destination man. 
of MUR self-reliant and active citizens an 
fare of responsibilities for their own welfare as well as the wel- 
hes the village community of which they are a part have 

n the major concerns of the Community Development Pro- 


gramme. This is sought: to be accomplished through extension 


Prud methods, stimulating individuals to think, act and 

iar effectively. Their active and willing participation in 

life ds and implementation of programmes should make their 

famili her and living more satisfying to themselves, to their 
ies and to the village community. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL FACTORS 
IN EXTENSION EDUCATION 


J. B. Chitambar 


ESSENTIAL FOR THE effective performance of an extension worker 
is a basic understanding of the people among whom he 
works and of the environmental and other factors that influence 
the attitudes and behaviour of these people. 


While working with the people to promote changes in their 
behaviour, an extension worker enters a field in which prediction 
of results and effects is by no means simple and precise. This 
is so because economic, social and cultural factors bear directly 
on the behaviour and attitude of people. 

It is to the social sciences 
turn for guidance in making s 
strategy for action. 


that the extension. worker must 
uch predictions and planning his 


Influence of the Social Structure 


In working with village people, the extension worker must 
recognise that just as the village has a physical structure, for 
example, its houses, topography, pattern of settlement, etc., SO 
also has it a social Structure. The Physical structure is evident. 
but the social Structure, being more intangible, is less evident 
and, consequently, little understood and frequently overlooked 
by the extension worker. The understanding of the social struc- 
he factors therein that influence the 
ssential for the effective planning and 
€ of rural extension work. 
is campaign, the extension worker must 
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of these factors may be physical and tangible such as the topo- 
graphy, the lack or abundance of natural, physical or man- 
made resources. Some may be cultural and intangible, such 
as the attitudes, habits, traditions and beliefs of the people in 
the area. The extension worker must make an assessment of 
all such factors and their relation to each other and to village 
development. He must assess his own strengths and weak-. 
nesses, his abilities and failings, and having matched them 
against the factors favourable and unfavourable for development 
in the area, plan his strategy of action. 

. What are the social and cultural factors that influence the 
attitude and behaviour of village people and how do they relate 
to extension work? To answer this question is to analyse the 
Social structure and to study how each aspect of the structure 
is related to the promotion of change by the extension worker. 


Social and Cultural Factors 
a group of people who have lived 
become organised and to consider 
by others as à unit, then the social 
structure may be considered as the construction of the members 
Of a society. The social structure meets the needs of a society 
and facilitates its functioning. The major components of a 
social structure are : 

A. Institutions 


If society is defined as 
together long enough to have 
themselves and be considered 


Government 
Family 

Religion 
Education 
Economic System 


wre 


Groups 

Organisations 

Patterns of Influence 
Value Systems 

Media of Communication 


mmongs 


Institutions 


ia. e people in their interaction 
and established ways of acting 
i ee and are found universally throughout the world. 
Kn 2 established ways of acting together have been referred 

e institutions in the society. The basic social institutions 


with one another develop 
together which are stable 
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are the government, the family, the religion and the educational 
mic systems. . 
ü DE us The government at the village level " 
India is the panchayat. This has been formally recognised an 
established, and efforts are being made throughout the country 
to strengthen this institution. In his approach, the extension 
«Worker must recognise at least two factors about the existing 
panchayat. Firstly, that it being a recognised and established 
institution throughout the country, he should do his best to 
strengthen local confidence and trust in the panchayat. This z 
can do by giving it recognition, by channelling activities throug! 
it and by refraining from giving the impression of bypassing 
it. He can further act as a consultant to the panchayat members 
whenever necessary. Good, bad or indifferent, the panchayat 
stands as an important component of the village structure 
through which democratic action can be fostered and made 
effective. Secondly, the village extension worker must recognise 
that the existing panchayat that is recognised by the government 
has been formed on the basis of adult franchise and, 
therefore, may or may not include members of the old panchayat. 
When this is so, the recognised panchayat is usually not strong 
in its influence, and decisions are actually made by the old 
panchayat. There May thus be a dual panchayat structure. in 
which the old panchayat has greater influence than the new one. 
This may result, and has resulted in many areas, in serious 
conflict and the extension worker has to face a dilemma in 
deciding his course of action, 
Should he persist in 


operating through, and giving recogni- 
lion to, the government- 


recognised panchayat, even though he 


Or, should he work 
through the old panchayat, giving it the importance and recogni- 


tion since it is the most influential in the village? The answer 
would lie in neither of these courses of action but in a mid- 
path between the two. Let the extension worker recognise and 
live up to his role of a ‘non-party’ man. He would then do well 


government-recognised 
eel bypassed. A greater con- 
however, be unassumingly 
ause of its influence and 
tchayat. election,.he should 
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carefully about their choice 


encourage and urge people to think 
indicating the „direction in 


of votes but should refrain from 
which he feels they should vote. Jf such thinking and action 
is encouraged, the dual panchayat structure should, within the 
course of successive elections, merge into one or, at any rate, 
draw considerably closer. 

2. Family. Although the smallest unit in a society, the 


family as a social institution is vital to the promotion of desir- 
y. The ultimate objective of 


able chánge in the village societ 
the extension workers focuses on this unit as they keep before 
them happier homes and families as end products of the pro- 
gramme. In order to work effectively with the family towards the 
achievement of such objectives, it is important for the extension 
worker to understand the family structure and its functioning. 
The family usually consists of many members, each having 
prescribed roles of behaviour and action. For each member 
there is an area of life within which he or she can act and make 
decisions without reference to others. Some decisions can only 
be made by the male head of the house and others only by 
the female head. Thus, a decision to use gammaxene to rid the 
hair of lice can be made only by the women of the house. This 
would also be the case in certain child-rearing and cooking 
practices. The male head of the family takes decisions in à 
wide area (wide because of the patriarchal system of society) 
regarding the acceptance of changes without referring to other 
members of his family. The acceptance of certain improved 
agricultural practices such as line-sowing of crops and using 
fertilisers are examples of such changes. T h 
A knowledge of the prescribed roles of behaviour of B. 
members of a society is, therefore, essential for the effective 
Promotion of desired changes by the extension worker. Pres 
Cribed roles are, however, just one aspect of family structure 
about which extension workers need to have knowledge and 
understanding. There are others such as the nature of the 
family, whether it is the extended joint family or the nuclear 
family, the composition of the family in terms of the sex of mem- 
bers, dependents, etc. All these and such other factors must be 
taken into consideration while promoting change. MiheRexten" 
sion worker would do well to carefully study these factors on 
the one hand and the changes that are to be introduced on the 
other, prior to planning his approach. Thus, to attempt to bring 
about change in cooking habits in a joint family by approaching 
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the wife of the youngest son would normally be a very incorrect 
approach. This would be true also if attempts were made to 
introduce through her improved child-rearing practices without 
first persuading her mother-in-law or at least making her more 
amenable to change. " 

Acceptance of improved practices in the home are basic 
to village community development. A knowledge and understand- 
ing of the structure of the village family and family life will 
enable the extension worker to so plan his course of action that 
acceptance of changes will be facilitated. 

3. Religion. Religion is a powerful social institu- 
tion that has direct bearing on the effectiveness of extension 
work. There is hesitance and reluctance to consider very care- 
fully this factor and its influence because extension work is 
considered secular and there is no desire to interfere with the reli- 
gious convictions and beliefs of the people. One cannot, however. 
avoid the fact that an understanding and appreciation of the 
religious beliefs and convictions of village people are essential to 
the success of the introduction of the desired changes. Religious 
beliefs and convictions should invariably influence the approach 
of the extension worker, since these weave through the various 
aspects of village life. 

1 In. his work among village people, the extension worker 
faces the caste structure and the creed composition of the village. 
These have direct bearing on the type and nature of changes 
that can successfully be introduced, the priority of their being 
introduced and the strategy to be adopted in their introduction. 
It is at- this point that topics and targets fixed Without reference 
s Fu 5 ud m mE hag are to be applied, become meaning- 
SS dd e nsion worker asks himself the recurring 
question : What is there in this aspect of the social structure 
that will further my programme and what will stand in my 
way? An analysis of the situation in terms of the creed and 
caste structure should immediately present guide-posts for action. 
Some of these guide-posts will be obvious, but others only evident 
on careful analysis. Thus, to promote improved pig-raising 
for increased income in a predominantly Muslim village would 
be obviously the wrong initial approach as would also be 
attempts to introduce improved poultry keeping among Brahmins “ 
in the village. A study of the caste structure will reveal that 
certain types of improvements can best be made at the outset 
among certain castes and creeds from whence they may spread to 
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other parts of the village population. An Ahir (sub-caste of 
dairymen) will be more interested in suggested improvements 
in milk production than would a member of the Teli sub-caste. 
The introduction of improved methods of pig-raising would best 
be taken up among members of Khattik, Past and any other 
sub-caste that permits such occupation. For the introduction 
of new types of vegetables, the best approach may be to wor. 
first with Kachhi or Murao sub-caste families whose main 
occupation is this type of farming. 

Extension workers should first. study the existing situation 


from the point of view of accepted beliefs and convictions of the 
ion, they should 


village society. Using this as the basis for act! 
promote the desired changes within the existing structure to the 
fullest extent and then let the changes spread as people are 
encouraged to think about the justification of adhering to some 
of the accepted beliefs. Change thus will come from the people 
themselves and as such will be in accordance with the pro- 
gramme objectives and operation. While improved methods of 
tanning and leather-work of improved methods of working 
with wood and metal for increased income through village 
industry may be initially started among Chamars and Lohars 
respectively, and well within the accepted sanctions and beliefs 
of village society. the extension worker may look forward to a 
time when the village society as à result of careful thought and 
reasoning on the basis of factual information modifies its sanc- 
tions and beliefs so as to permit other sub-castes of the society 
to take up, without fear of censure, such industries to improve 


their economy. 
Religious festivals and melas form an important part of 


village life. In addition to being important as religious functions 
such occasions have a definite function of providing opportunity 
for people to get together on an informal basis. The extension 
worker can look upon these festivals and melas as potentially 
useful in furthering the programme of Community Development. 
Promotion of carefully selected improved practices may be 
organised through demonstrations, exhibits, and by using other 
teaching aids at the melas. It is essential to understand the 
meaning and purpose of the mela since this will help the exten- 


sion worker select the type of improved practices to be promoted 
at the mela. Too often, exhibits and stalls set up at melas for 
the purpose of promoting the agricultural extension programme . 


are a jumble of teaching aids dealing with too great a number 
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of improved practices to make a significant impact on the village 
people. 

For example, a local religious festival meant specifically for 
women would provide an excellent opportunity for promoting 
improved practices of bringing up children, home improvement 
practices and other such topics. Then again, a religious festival 
tike Dipavali provides great scope for the promotion of improved 
health and home practices, home decoration, cleanliness, etc. 
Public health campaigns would normally have a far greater 
chance of success if planned carefully during this season. Other 
examples can be given, but basic to all is an understanding and 
appreciation of the role of religious festivals and melas in 
village life and on the part of the village worker in terms of 


3 
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and the consequent limited coverage of the school in terms of 
attendance of children of all castes and creeds. While the 
influence of this factor is decreasing as the composition of school 
children extends to include far greater caste-creed representa- 
tion, it nonetheless still exists as an important factor in promot- 
ing change. 

The extension worker must further understand that the 
purpose and also the content of learning has been traditionally 
different from the present concept. Imparting education for the 
purpose of accumulating knowledge, or as an end in itself, to a 
section of the society and not to others, is rapidly moving out 
as a socially accepted function of the village school. This is 
perhaps more because of the external forces than the internal ones. 
These external forces refer to programmes of national develop- 
ment which have recognised learning as a problem-solving 
device. The content of education imparted in village schools 
and other educational institutions has been revised so as to gear 
it more closely with village actualities. Reading and writing 1s, 
therefore, taught both to children and adults as a means of solv- 
ng personal, family and community problems ; as a means of 
More effective functioning and development of the village com- 
Munity on a democratic basis. If the extension worker under- 
Stands and appreciates the background of the functions and pur- 
Pose of this social institution, he will find himself better equipped 
to understand and cope up with problems such as lack of interest 
among participants of adult literacy classes. 

The natural outreach of the village school is the village 
home which is the basic unit for village development. The 
existence of the village school as an accepted social institution 
Provides great scope for teachers and extension workers to work 
"^ close collaboration for the promotion of the desired change 
to the village home and community. The carry-over of learning 
tó the home: through the students can be great and the school 


Cn serve as the hub for training village youth as useful members 


Of their village community and as citizens of the country. The 
School can promote and foster the growth of youth organisations 
Which, in turn, can play an important role in Community Develop- 
ment. Here then is another effective tool that the existing social 
Structure presents to the extension worker to further his efforts 
towards village community development. wee, . 

; Economic System. Every society organises its relation- 
Ships into a pattern that forms the physical means of livelihood. 
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This pattern is one that is acceptable to society as 4 whole 
as a means of meeting its economic needs and according to which 
it operates in the sphere of economic activity. The economic 
system as a basic social institution, then, refers to acceptable 
ways of making a living which are well established and have 
become stable and permanent in society. As a basic institution 
in rural society, the economic system includes land tenure and 
property and the occupational pattern which in a country 
predominantly agricultural such as India refers chiefly to farm- 
ing. It is essential for the extension worker to understand the 
nature and importance of this basic institution and its ramifica- 
tions as he has to work for increased agricultural production. 
Such an understanding is also essential since the economic 
incentive is important as a motivating factor in the promotion 
of change and the adoption of improved methods of making 2 
living. It is not within the scope of this Chapter more than to 
indicate some of the implications of the economic institutions 

. As the extension worker studies the economic system in a 
village he will recognise that it relates directly to religious 
institutions through the caste structure. The economic implica- 
tions of the caste structure in an Indian village become evident 
when one considers its occupational character. - For, traditionally 
a north Indian vilis e Ls = : x n koci ii 
system based on dido o Mp cen tgo ies PRSE. 
mutual interdependence vithi FR hm. wor v. 
the nature of e ic i icr ager society. hie g 

0 conomic institution in a village, it is essential that 


the extension worker studies and understands it : recognises how 
it relates to other social institutions and aspects of village life : 
and identifies its implications to his programme of promoting 
change through the adoption of improved pati with this 


knowledge and understanding he will be able to plan more effec- 


tively his strategy of action; he will recognise that, like other 
social institutions, the economic institutions embody the ultimate 
values that people have in common and that these values have ? 
direct bearing on the acceptance or non-acceptance of an 
improved practice. He will also recognise the probable futility 
of using the economic incentive in promoting a change such as 
poultry-raising among certain caste-creed SrDUpe and the definite 
advantage of using it among others. He will again realise that it 
is not illogical for a farmer to refuse to exchange his land for a 
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similar area elsewhere in a programme of land consolidation, 
even though the land offered is superior to his. He will know that 
certain systems of land tenure are a basic prerequisite to overall 
improved production and that other systems are opposed to it. 
He would further know that improved practices that demonstrate 
definite economic gains are often more readily accepted in certain 
types of farming such as intensive vegetable crop production 
than in other less highly commercialised types. While farming 
may be the chief economic activity of village people, it is im- 
portant that the extension worker recognises that there are other 
activities also that need to be taken into consideration for effec- 
tive development of the village community as à whole. There 
are Loharas, Sonars, Kumhars, and other such village groups all 
of whom are engaged in different types of economic activity that 
need development, and it is here that development of village in- 
dustry enters as a. part of the extension worker's programme. 


Groups 

A social group is defined as two or more people in recipro- 
cal communication. Groups are thus universal aspects of human 
life. An individual needs group participation because he has 
grown up in groups, and has acquired wants that can only be 
Satisfied indirectly by other persons. Some groups are based on 
common interest, others on divergent and even antagonistic 
interest of members. Every individual participates in a variety 
Gu groups and his behaviour varies with these differing group 
Situations, 

In gaining rapport in disseminating : 
aspects of his work, the extension worker must be alive to the 
influence and importance of village groups- Too often, he 
recognises only formally organised groups, Some of which have 
been referred to previously like the panchayat and the caste 
Stoup, forgetting the informal forms of association that can be 
Classified as village groups. If he were to consider the village in 
p of sociologically defined groups. a wide range of groups 
ao varied influence would reveal itself. He will understand 
cath portahce and significance of the group of women at the 
oft of the group of men at the blacksmith’s shop or the tea shop, 

: he working groups, the social status groups, neighbourhood 
eee recreation. groups, etc. These and many others are 
oe that are not formally organised, but are important in 
Cision-making. The extension worker must learn to identify 


information and in other 
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these groups and plan the strategy of his approach in accordance 
with the influence of these groups in the promotion of change. 
While emphasis has been placed in the above on the im- 
portance of informal groups as influencing factors in extension 
work, an underestimation of the influence and significance of 
formal groups such as the caste group and the political group 
(panchayat) is not implied. For, it is through these formal 
groupings that the extension worker can and often must channel 
much of his activity. 
groups play a major role of influence on the functioning and 
operation of formal groups and that hitherto the importance 


ing some common pur 


person is Specifically prescribed. The 
Ramlila Mandali and the K; 
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for developing physical culture and rural recreation. Consider 
further how the Veopari Mandal can, through encouragement 
and guidance, serve in building up a local channel of supply of 
useful commodities and services. Identification of organisations, 
appreciation and understanding of their function and role in the 
village will enable the extension worker to make use of these as 
a resource to foster development activity. 


Pattern of Influence 


The pattern of influence may be likened to an invisible 
network connecting and influencing village life in its various 
aspects with terminal points radiating more or less positive or 
negative influences. The terminal points may be individuals or 
groups, institutions or organisations, all of which go to form 
what is often referred to as the leadership structure or power 
Structure of the village. 

Much has been said and much has been popularly written 
about village leaders and their importance in programmes for 
Promoting change such as the Community Development Pro- 
gramme. Too often what has been missed is the fact that 
leadership refers to specific qualities present, or absent, 
in a person, and to a specific situation in which these 
qualities are, or can be, operative so as to make for 
the efficient handling of the situation and the consequent 
Influence of the person who handles the situation. From this 
emerges the fact that in a village there may be people who have 
anes acquired or otherwise, necessary to handle effectively 
: ttain situations, and others who can cope effectively with other 
situations, It is also true that there may be individuals who 
Mn effectively in dealing with many situations and as a 

ult are more influential than others in the village. 
the Leadership may be formal or informal. It is essential that 
Wine ce worker understands this and learns to identify 
dift ge people who play each of these roles. i It may not be 
cult to identify formal leaders, as they exist by and large 
RA virtue of the formal positions they fill, as for example the 
clade To identify the informal leader is, however, not a 
une matter, as it requires a careful study of the patterns of 
uence and leadership structure in the village. The questions 
ced by the extension worker in this task of identification are: 
d Whom do village people go, when they need advice or when 
Sy are in trouble? Who helps them decide and plan what 
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decision to take and how to act? There are many factors that 
come into play in developing the influence of an individual in 
the village and it is essential that the extension worker under- 
stands and recognises these. A study made in the villages of 
Jumnapar, Allahabad District, indicates the following as some of 
the important factors that give influence and prestige. 

1. Ability to handle situations and get matters settled at 

tehsil and district level. Influence with officials 

2. Caste position 

3. Wealth 

4. Formal education 

5. Good character 

Without the knowledge and understanding on the part of the 

extension worker of the pattern of influence that exists in the 
village, the entire programme of development may be jeopardized. 
It would indeed be quite impossible to effectively plan the 
programme of action without some knowledge of this pattern. 
Identification of leaders, or the terminal points of the network 
of influence, is an essential step to be taken, and the extension 
worker must be certain that this identification reaches all sections 
of village society, since he should also recognise the existence 
of patterns of influence and leadership structure within smaller 
units that compose a village, such as caste and other groupings- 
Thus, for example, he will be able to effectively plan his approac 
in promoting acceptance of improved practices within a parti 
cular caste group and at the same time will understand how 


leadership within this caste group relates and affects leadership 
in the village community as a whole. 


Value Systems 


People pay attention to matters that are of interest to them. 
These matters of interest vary in the importance or worth ascribe 
to them by the people. Thus, in a society, there is built UP ? 
system of hierarchy or a priority rating NU icu items consi- 
dered of less or more importance. In other words society 
places difierent values on various items which form part of village 
life and these differing values go together to Pu the value 
system. This value system forms the basis for decision and 
choice-making in society When a villager decides to spen 
money on his daughter's marriage rather than on a new 10° 
for his house, he clearly identifies where these two matters lie 
in relation to each other in his value system. There 87^ 


E 
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therefore, individual or personal values, and social values. Many 
lash of values where one group 


social problems arise out ofa c 
hings which are not recognised 


attaches high values to certain t 
as being important by another group. 

It is necessary that the extensio 
as the basis of many conflicts among 
works. Attainment and achievement in terms of accepted values ^ 
gives prestige to individuals and groups in a society. People will. 
therefore, be more amenable, if not sometimes eager, to accept 
changes that will result in achievement in terms of values and, 
consequently, in greater prestige. An analysis of factors that 
make for prestige in a village embody the major values accepted 
by the village society. Some examples of these factors are : 

1. Caste of the individual 

Term of residence 
Age 
Possession of land and type of tenure 
Wealth and economic position 
Hard work and physical stamina 
Personal characteristics—truthfulness, honesty, reli- 


ability 

These factors have obvious im 
of improved practices. Thus, the extension worker should 
seek to establish rapport with the village elders, get their general 
approval and show them due respect rather than give them the 
impression of being bypassed in his programme of village 
development. He should appeal to the farmers love for his 
land in promoting soil conservation practices Or practices aim! 
at enhancing its fertility. He should realise that consistent 
demonstration of hard work, honesty and reliability on his part 
NOU go far in winning confidence and rapport since SU 
En alities have high values in the village. Unless he carefully 
X the value system, he will not be able to effectively plan 
P T of introduction of desired changes. Knowledge 
the e values held by village people will enable him to choose 
tho: types of changes most likely to be accepted and to avoid 
th se which perhaps if introduced at the outset would jeopardize 
tior entire programme. He will obtain the maximum participa- 
Te a gi the village people since he will be working in their interest 
ee what they consider desirable and important, and 

anning his approach accordingly. 


n worker understands this 
the people with whom he 


anaE 


d 


plications in the introduction 
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Media of Communication 

The media of communication are the means by which infor- 
mation or knowledge is passed from one group or individual to 
another. They are of two types: (a) media of communication 
within the village, and (b) media of communication from one 
village to another and beyond to the outside world. Like the 
pattern of influence in a village, there is in the village society 
a network of communication channels. The extension worker 
is basically concerned with communication and in his role as 
communicator he attempts to disseminate knowledge and infor- 
mation relevant to specific changes that he seeks to promote. 
He cannot do this effectively without adequate knowledge of the 
existing system of communication both within the village and 
between the village and outside. He, therefore, must study the 
functioning of the village society to determine how and through 
whom information is disseminated. 

He must find out who the disseminators of information 
are and how they can be used for disseminating useful 
information to further his programme. By and large, com- 
munication within the village is carried out by word of 
mouth. It has been said that all that is needed to spread 
information is to tell the village nai or barber about it. While 
this may or may not be true, it is a fact that there are in the 
village, individuals and groups who are disseminators or 'passers 
on' of information and who act as points of exchange in the 
communication network. Examples may be found in the many 
informal groups that exist in the village such as the work-grouP 
in the field, the gathering at the tea shop, at the blacksmith’s 
shop, the group at the village well, and, in individuals such 85 
the barber and the tradesman. The pattern will vary to some 
extent from village to village and area to area, particularly 
regarding individuals who are disseminators of information. | 
is, therefore, essential that the extension worker carefully studies 
the existing situation in the village as regards the individuals 
and groups who are points of exchange for information and the 
way in which they operate. 

He would further need to have knowledge of the channels 
through which information from cities and towns is brought int? 
the village. These may be newspapers, the radio, word of mout? 
visitors, tradesmen and government officials like the extensio? 
worker himself and the Block staff. Contacts that take place at 
market centres and melas, at weddings, ceremonies and festiva s 
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and such other occasions that call for a grouping of people at 
one or more points are important both in bringing in information 
from other villages, towns and cities, and in disseminating it in 
the area. The media of communication within the village is 
almost exclusively by word of mouth in the local village dialect 
and here it is of decided advantage for the extension worker 
to learn to speak the local dialect correctly. This goes far in 
helping him gain rapport. A common but unfortunate mistake 
made by the extension worker is to insist on speaking the village 
dialect even though he speaks it incorrectly. In such cases, it is 
far better to use as the medium of communication a language 
commonly understood by both and spoken correctly by the exten- 
sion worker. 1 
Economic Factors 

o social and cultural 
k, there are certain 
onsideration in the 


lios While much has been said with regard t 
ors that influence village extension WOT: 
economic factors that must be taken into c 
planning and operation of such activity. 

One of these factors is the economic level of the villager. 
ater based on village conditions in central Uttar Pradesh 
"LUN ix a strong correlation between the area framed and the 
CMS SENE of improved practices. Villagers who owned large 
these c were more amenable to acceptance of change than 
index ice owned smaller areas. Taking the area of land as an 
Worker economic level, this would indicate that the extension 

“a ee un be more successful in working with farmers having 
à small than the average area of land than with those having 
er area. This may be because the former are in an 


ea : 

GO SMS more favourable position and can, therefore, afford 

ake the risk of accepting an improved practice with less 
ourably placed. 


hesitat; 
Neue than those who are economically unfav 
sion nother factor may be the economic position of the exten- 
worker in relation to that of the village people among whom 


he li 
ives and works. There is a strong feeling held by some that 
economic level as the 


t i 

Tee worker must be at the same ! 
n d if he is to be effective. The author submits that the 
EE such thinking is largely sentimental and not factual. 

effectiv nce strongly indicates that within certain limits, the 
EL of an extension worker is not deterred by disparity 

whom x economic level and that of the village people among 

e works. There is, on the contrary, evidence that 
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indicates a negative effect when there is close conformity in the 
economic level and living standards of the villagers and the 
extension worker. While this may still be open to question, it 
seems clear that within certain limits, the economic level of the 
extension worker as exhibited in his higher living standard in 
the village as compared with that of the villagers, is not deterrent 
` to the acceptance of improved practices. 

It is further important that in plenning and operating his 
programme, the extension worker understands the economics of 
certain traditional practices followed by the villagers. For 
example, it may seem unreasonable that the farmer persists 


and cultural factors. Th 
trated by the reluctance on the part of the villagers in adopting ` 


sion worker must recognise as Significant in the planning and 
operation of his Programme, 


; anging pattern of learned 
behaviour and the products of [eg resign (including 
attitudes, values, knowledge and Material objects) which are 
shared by and transmitted among members of society’. Thus. 


1l. J. F. Cuber. Sociology. Appleton Century Crofts, New York, 1947- 
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society refers to a group of people, and culture to the continually 
changing pattern of behaviour of these people. The culture of 
people in a society is not static but dynamic. It is continually 
changing because of internal as well as external forces or stimuli. 
Community Development and extension work is one of the major 
forces—perhaps the strongest today—in bringing about change 
in the culture of rural people in India. It is important that the « 
Extension worker clearly recognises this fact, as it is one of the 
areas in which clear understanding appears to be greatly lacking. 
Community Development is a planned programme for the 
Promotion of cultural change among the rural people towards 
desired goals. Change will occur whether or not the Community 
Development Programme operates. It is the direction and 
tempo of change within society that the Community Development 
Programme seeks to influence significantly. 

In the culture of village society, there are some aspects that 
are desirable and others that are undesirable from the point of 
view of the programme. Considerable confusion in thinking 
Tesults when it is stated that Community Development seeks to 
Preserve the culture of the country, since the term culture in 
common usage differs from the definition stated above. 
Obviously, it will not be desirable even to attempt to preserve 
all aspects of culture—even if this were possible. What is 
actually meant is that the Community Development Programme 
Seeks to preserve certain aspects of culture that are considered 
desirable by the programme, and to change those aspects that 
are considered undesirable. j 

The scientific understanding of the culture of the people 
among whom the extension worker operates is basic to the 
effective performance of his function. In fact, the greater the 
Scientific understanding of culture, the greater will be the 
effectiveness with which a programme of development can be 
Planned and executed. A further understanding of varying 
qultures of different groups involved in the programme enhances 

e chances of executing the programme with a minimum of 
la This is particularly significant in a country such as 
ndia where the programme of Community Development seeks 


to cover a wide diversity of cultures. j 
The success of a programme will be deeply influenced by 


the extent to which the points of view and activities of develop- 
ment workers are coordinated dnd are consistent with those of 
© People among whom they work. Success will also be 
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dependent to a large extent on previous contacts and experiences 
with development workers of the people among whom the 
programme operates, the programme as a whole and the sponsors 
of the programme. If previous relationships have been amicable, 
there are greater chances for acceptance. If they are hostile, 
resistance is more apt to arise. 

Aspects of culture are not isolated but are interrelated with 
one another. The extension worker must realise that one major 
aspect cannot be changed without affecting some other aspects. 
He must, therefore, prepare for a chain-reaction caused by such 
changes which influence other aspects of the culture. When he 
promotes improved home practices and handicrafts which 
necessitate a greater proportion of time of a village woman being 
spent at home, he must realise that this may influence the 
working pattern of the family as a whole, since the woman may 
not be able to assist her husband in certain farming operations. 
The family then has to make a decision as to whether the 
woman can more profitably spend her time in improved home 
practices and handicrafts or in helping her husband in the field. 
If the improved practice is accepted, this may influence other 
aspects of culture such as moving. away from the traditional 
caste occupation. It is important that the extension worker 
clearly understands the implications of the change that he 
promotes so as to be prepared for the implications that may 
reach into aspects of village life other than those he is attempting 
to change. Much has been already stated in connection with 
the influence of existing social Structure in the village and the 
importance. of understanding its Operation. It is essential that 
the extension worker recognises that chances of success il 
promoting change through the adoption of an improved practice 
are enhanced when his activity is canalised through the local 
institutions and the local leaders, 

While it has been stated that cult 4 
a continuous change, it must be recognised that this change !5 
a gradual one. Community Development is not something that 
can be achieved overnight since coercion and compulsion have 
no part in it and the change that is considered worthwhile and 
desirable is the one that comes from the village people themselves: 
Drastic coercive changes usually result in conflict within indivi- 
duals or between groups of people among whom such chang? 
is promoted. 


]t has been rightly stated that greater success may be 


ure is in the process of 
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ed practice is introduced in the 


anticipated when a new improv 
hat is already present in the 


familiar terms of something t 
culture than when this is not done. Thus, the introduction -of 


an improved plough with a plough-share that can be sharpened 
by the village blacksmith will be more readily accepted than 
an improved plough that calls for a new plough-share when the 
old one becomes blunt. There is more than economics and 
convenience involved in the farmer's preference to the former 
implement. The human relationship between the farmer and 
the blacksmith is also involved. For a farmer to get his imple- 
ments sharpened by the blacksmith is an accepted pattern of 
behaviour in the village. 1t is also an occasion for the farmer 
to participate in social intercourse with the blacksmith and others 
that form an important informal group at the blacksmith's 


forge. The introduction of an improved plough that maintains 
l be more readily accepted 


this social intercourse-cum-service wil 

than the one that tends to break it. While this is true, entirely 
new improved practices for which there are no pre-existing 
equivalents in the culture, are more apt to be accepted than 
improved practices which conflict with those already present in 


the culture. For example, other things being equal, the intro- 
ore readily accepted in an 


duction of a water pump will be m 

area where raising of water from lower to higher levels is 
unknown than in the area in which water lifting practices 
already exist and come into conflict with the introduction of the 
improved pump. 


The extension worker must realise that improved practices, 


if they are to be accepted, must result in rewards for the people 
i must be perceived by them as rewards. This means that 
€ extension worker must clearly understand what constitutes 


à reward among the people with whom he works and what acts 
wish to give recogni- 


"d deeds are performed by them when they r 
re a and praise to others. The definition of what constitutes a 
i ard by the people among whom the programme 1 carried out 
S of great importance, for if the acceptance of changes desired 
y the programme make their acceptor liable to threat or 
Punishment by society, these changes will be resisted. Jf the 
we practice promoted does not in some way give an 
dm ple reward there will be little or no incentive on the part 
the people to adopt it. 

Some improved practices ar y adopted because they 

Place the person in a position of The factor of prestige 


e readil 
prestige. 
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as it relates to the extension worker is also important in 2 
success of his programme. He stands a better res le 
success if he has prestige with the village people for whom v: 
operates his programme. This prestige eee we i 
something that he can acquire and towards which 
strive. 

m ptm is more likely to occur in those aspects of n 
where there is lack of adjustment or stress, conscious or 2i 
conscious, than in those aspects which are stabilised and € 
Lack of adjustment and stress in a society may result ww. 
disorganisation due to war, pestilence, floods or such Ü i 
calamities which result in the uprooting of the society, am T 
possible migration and re-establishment in other areas. At s 
times the field is ripe for the promotion of change. For Vu 
when villages are wiped out by floods or fire and go 
to be relocated in other areas. the extension worker can ie 
advantage of this opportunity to introduce improved Re 
with greater success than is otherwise possible. Several "S 
villages and model settlements have been 'established with At 
resistance on the part of people under such conditions. The PM 
is not that such calamities are desirable, but when they happen. 


it 
full advantage can be taken of them for Community 
Development. 


Changes in technolo: 
than changes in other 
easier to persuade a fa 
improved seed than to 


£y are usually more readily accept 
aspects of culture. It is thus usually 
Tmer to adopt the practice of md 
have him change his beliefs and conv 


subject to considera 
development. 
For his successf 


OE š > sion 
ul functioning in the village, an Exten 
worker must be se 


nsitive to the influences that make em 
behave and act in varying ways. With a sensitive finger a ole 
pulse of the village ang 2 clear understanding of his ee 
and the job at hand, he will be able to effectively P 


5 imate 
the Strategy of his action with greater confidence and ultim 
success. 
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PART THREE 


EXTENSION TEACHING 


AG " 
villagers Sevak in Madhya Pradesh explaining to a group of 
s why they should adopt line sowing of crops 


o help people gain a clear 
d then to assist them in the 


ining it. 


The 
Visio great task of Extension workers is t 
sion of what can and should be done, an 
ways and means of atta 


A Gram Sevika in Maharashtra teaching a village housewife how 
to bathe her baby properly 


Home Science Extension deals with education through which desirable 
changes are brought about in family living. 


CHAPTER XI 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN EXTENSION EDUCATION 


J. Paul Leagans 


Man makes PROGRESS on the basis of what he knows, what he 
thinks, what he can do, and what he actually does with his 
physical and human resources. To make progress, he must 
become dissatisfied with his present conditions of living and take 
the necessary action to improve them. In this process, he must 
identify and perpetuate only the useful from the past, exercise 
concern only for the promising in the present and focus all of 
these practices on achieving a better future. Man gains his 
ability to substitute the ‘good’ practice for the ‘bad’ in the use 
of his physical and human resources through learning. Learning 


is most effective when done under the influence of skilfully 
results of teaching and learning— 


Organised teaching. The 
Whether formal or informal—are called education the world over. 
Extension Education is the process of teaching rural people 
how to live better by learning Ways that improve their farm, home 
and community institutions. Since learning and teaching are 
always the keys to education, extension educators must under- 
Stand at least the elementary characteristics of the process and 
be able to apply them in their work with village people. j 
The purpose of this Chapter is to identify and describe 
briefly some of the important characteristics of the teaching- 
learning process that are particularly relevant to Extension 
Education. The propositions are presented not as techniques to 
be practised but as ideas to be understood as the basis of good 
Practice, The purpose is not to ‘tell one how to teach,’ but to 
Provide ideas which will act as mental anchors that enable one 
to shape one’s own technique in the light of personal experience 
and the situation in which one must formulate and carry on one’s 
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teaching. This Chapter is intended, therefore, to provide be 
basic theoretical framework that underlies the mor ess : 
material contained in several other Chapters of this em 
particularly Chapters I, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII and XX. € 
should be considered along with this one for maxi 
understanding. 


Role of Extension Teaching and Learning 


Good extension teaching is the successful creation of ae 
tunities or situations in which people gain the abilities e he 
Stimulation necessary for successfully mecting their needs a 
interests in such a way as to attain continuous improvement ia 
self-satisfaction. The great task of extension teaching is io EE 
people gain a clear vision of what can and should be “ite 
and then to assist them with the ways and means of attal ie 
this condition. This requires opening the minds of otber 
the great vistas of knowledge and action requisite to mo oct 
levels of living. Extension teaching must broaden the hor of 
of men and women and youth, and encourage a life’s pursuit E 
improved living conditions as a person, a family member, fe 
as a citizen of one’s community, state and nation. An effec D 
extension worker is dedicated to the task of helping people lea i 
to put knowledge to work for them—to put it to use in Met 
that result in improvements in their living standards and ways 
making a living. - - 

As extension teaching is made more effective, extension WO 
becomes more effective in closing the gap between the discovery 
of knowledge through research and putting these findings per 
practice on the farm, in the home and in the community. ; 
help others improve is the central challenge to extension ges 
Physical and economic accomplishments are sterile without ri 
development of people. They are only a byproduct, or a zesu 
of people’s development. > 

There is now emerging in many countries of the world E: 
great awakening and desire for better living conditions. - Prr 
sion teaching can and must help people attain these p piran a 
This requires faith in the ability of people to help themselv ^" 
It requires people who believe in progress which involves Ed 
ance of change, and the idea that change in specific directions 
good, and is attainable. Effective extension teaching is the art x 
encouraging people to want to improve their whole pattern Fs 
living and of helping them develop the necessary skills to do 


Eh 
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Organised Forms of Learning are Most Educative 

Civilised man has recognised for centuries that organised and 
skilfully executed conditions for learning are the most educative. 
This fact refutes the contention sometimes advanced that 
experience is the best teacher. It implies recognition of the idea 
that to become effective members of a society and to advance 
the society itself, people must have educational experiences 
beyond those attained through the everyday routine of living. It 
suggests man's concern for speeding up the educational process 
and structuring it so as to attain the desirable educative outcomes 
more rapidly and realistically than the school of experience can 
provide. 


It is recognised universally since time 
education in some form is important to man's development, that 


minimum levels of education need to be attained early in the 
life span and that it needs to be guided in line with a chosen 
Concept of society and its needs. Consequently, people called 
teachers emerged early in man's history, institutions called 
Schools were created, recorded knowledge of many kinds and in 
many forms began to be assembled in places called libraries. 
Institutions called colleges and universities emerged. 

Although precedent is spread over centuries, the present 
Century has seen the emergence of a form of education called 
adult education. Closely allied with adult education there has 
emerged in most democratic countries in recent years another form 
of education called Extension Education. The foregoing changes 
and numerous related ones have emerged from the acceptance 
of the principle that organised forms of promoting learning are 
Most educative. All structured learning situations require at 
the minimum a teacher with the intent to teach and learners with 
a intent to learn. Hence, teaching and learning become prime 
Ssentials in any form of modern education. 3 
of ne significant development in recent years in many Su SÍ 

Sia is the creation of organised programmes to boi Ue 
People improve their methods of making a living and of living. 
m programmes differ somewhat in name, form, emphasis and 
Scope but, in general, their purpose is the same 1o help rural 
People live better. Successful rural development programmes in 

€mocratic societies use the process of Extension Education as the 
activating force, 

The teaching-learning process is OD 


immemorial that 


e of the most delicate, 
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significant and complex of all social processes. This NT 
because the role of education is to change the way people think 
and act. And the nature of people's thinking and acting deter- 
mines the nature of a society. To change the way people think 
and act so as to be sound socially, effective economici 
permanent physically, and enduring educationally requires tha 
community development workers skilfully provide learning 
experiences that induce village people to make the needed changes 
in what they think and how they act, changes that give them 
continuing self-satisfaction. 


Some Assumptions 
The act of creating institutions for promoting rural develop- 
ment througk Extension Education in free-choice societies 
regardless of their form rests on a number of important assump- 
tions. These are : Be 
1. That prevailing conditions of living and ways of making 
a living are not what they ought to be and that some- 
thing different can and should prevail. my 

That it is possible to select, organise and administer 
certain resources of technology, personnel, teaching 
methods and physical facilities to help people achieve 
more desirable ways of living and of making a living. x 
3. That people need the guidance of professional leaders 
possessing the knowledge and skills necessary to help 
x them learn to solve their problems. Ves 
4. That change is necessary, that change is a prerequisite 
to progress and that the status quo must be rejected. OF 
at least modified, in favour of new ways of thinking 

and doing. f 
That people will continue their present ways of thinking 
and doing until they have new experiences that cause 
them to reject present modes of behaviour and adopt 

new ones. À 
6. That to cause people to accept new modes of thinking 
and acting requires greater incentives to adopt recom- 
mended practices than are offered by continuing with 
the present ones, I 
7. That progress is made only when someone has e) 
about a better way and has the skill, courage 8P 
Opportunity to try them out. i 
That progress requires change, but all change does nO 


nN 
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necessarily result in progress. It is change in a specific, 
predetermined and desirable direction that results in 
progress. 

9. That the most effective teaching and learning results 


from choice, not chance and from an intent to teach 


and learn under the most desirable conditions that can 


be created. 
10. That educational changes in people are prerequisite to 


the attainment of other changes in a free society—that 
changes in the mind and heart of people must come 
are made in the actions of their hands. 


before changes 
f extension teaching and 


ll. That the primary objective O 
learning is to help each individual, each family and each 


community achieve the highest level of living, that it is 
capable of economically, socially, aesthetically and 
morally, by means of aided self-help through education. 
12. That inducing people to adopt and continue using 
improved practices usually includes four major aspects : 
technological, economic, social and educational. These 
areas are inseparably interelated. To become widely 
adopted and used, a recommended change must be 
technically sound, economically feasible, culturally 
compatible, and educationally attainable. When a 
practice is recommended, it is usually assumed that the 
first three conditions are met. The task then of exten- 
sion teaching is to overcome problems in the fourth 


area—attaining educational acceptance. 
l task and paramount 


ch These assumptions frame the central 
allenge to extension workers. How to induce masses of rural 
tee in newly developing countries to attain, by their own 
Veen a minimum of government aid, a position of a 
to i is not only a challenge to extension workers, but, indeed, 
its ae government concerned. Obviously. the ma 
act dim the problem of influencing village people : 
in de erently. The means chosen for attacking 
com Mocratic countries around the world is à proc 
€ to be called Extension Education. 


o think and 
his problem 
ess that has 


Aspects of the Problem 
conta tional teaching and learning. regardless of the method, 
of doe or purpose chosen, is aimed at changing people's ways 

ing things in specific predetermined directions assumed to 
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be desirable for the individual and his society. This includes 

the adoption of improved practices on the farm, in the home 

and in community institutions. Bringing about desirable changes 

in these areas is a complex educational undertaking. The 

following are a few characteristics of the problem which should 
be recognised and dealt with successfully. , 

1. In all democratic societies, the results of extension 

teaching come from voluntary action on the part of 

people because their participation is on a voluntary 

basis. This fact means that the programmes must be 

so attractive as to draw them in as participants on 2 
continuing basis. $ 

2. In Extension Education the teaching and learning activity 

is aimed primarily at adults. Adults tend to change 

slowly. Through their experiences in becoming adults 

they have been forced to make up their mind firmly 

on many things and issues. They have developed 

habits which are strong and difficult to modify. They 

have formed set beliefs. Many of these have to e 
changed if progress is to be made. P 

: 3. Adults must understand the connection of ideas with 

each other and learn how to apply them to persona^ 

family and community problems. This kind of teach- 

ing requires more than the mere posing of ideas 

contained in technical literature. It requires the most 

difficult part of the teaching art, that of synthesis—the 

skilful combination of separate elements of knowledge 

about a subject into a meaningful whole such as the 

various aspects of mixing and applying an insectici e 

Given this kind of learning experience, the inquiring 

adult will have a proper base for action in the insistent 

present. It is only then that a person is really in ® 

position (educated) to help himself improve his living 

status. 

The task of extension teaching is to influence people ue 

change over from bad to good practices. To do this 

requires effective learning which is dependent on effective 
teaching. In turn, teaching is dependent on learning. 

no learning takes place, there has been no teaching. pit 
the learner hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t taught.” 

People cannot be persuaded to accept what an extension 

teacher wants them to do until he has gained their 


10. 


11. 
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confidence and goodwill. Hence, the true art of exten- 
sion teaching is that of making people want to listen to 
you and learn from you. 
In the extension teaching situation, people cannot be 
helped unless they want to help themselves. Hence, 
programmes must start with the needs the people feel 
are important, and then lead to others that are 
important. People must become convinced that they 
have a problem and that the programme offered will 
help them solve it. 
The wants of people must be reasonable in relation to 
the effort they are willing to make to satisfy their wants. 
All people do not want the same things at the same 
time in the same form. Their values differ, and so 
does their ability to achieve their goals. 

People participate in extension educational activity to 
acquire knowledge and other help useful to them in 
meeting their personal, family or community needs as 
they see them. When programmes do not satisfy these 
requirements, people will no longer participate. 
Participants in Extension Education usually make up à 
heterogeneous group. They differ significantly in age, 
education, knowledge, attitudes, interests, needs and in 
their economic, social, and physical ability to apply 
recommendations. The problem is to select the content 
of the teaching and make it so attractive that such 
differences are transcended and common interests and 
needs are brought into focus. 
Extension teaching and learnin 

by adults as a secondary Or part-time activity. This is 
proper, since most adults are not engaged in school as 
are their children. Adults have another kind of task 
before them, that of making a living for a family and 
guiding it successfully to adulthood. Further education, 
therefore, is looked upon by them as a side activity. 
Extension teaching and learning must deal with ideas 
that have utility value and immediate use. Its primary 
purpose is not to provide information to be stored away 
in people’s minds for use at some future time. Good 
Extension Education will, indeed, improve the nature and 
quality of future behaviour. But what people do in the 


future is shaped largely by what they do in the present. 


g activity is looked upon 
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Therefore, programmes of change must be designed to 
meet today’s problems. These are known by careful 
planners ; tomorrow’s problems are not so well known 
and are sure to be different in scope, if not in nature. 
So, immediate action on the part of people in applying 
new knowledge is an essential criterion for judging the 
effectiveness of extension teaching and learning. 


Steps in Extension Educational Process 


Any effective educational programme involves five essential 
phases. The diagram below shows the sequence of steps that 
result in progress from a given situation to a new or a more 
desirable one. 


Teaching—contents and method 


Objectives— luation 
goals Fui 

Situation— 

what it is now Reconsideration 


«———————— 


The first phase is of analysing the situation. This requires 
a large amount of facts about all aspects of the situation. In- 
formation is needed about the People, their interests, education, 
pe they think they need, their Social customs, habits, an 
olkways, Facts are needed about the physical situation such 
y E type of farming, markets, size of farms, cropping systems: 
ousing conditions, community services, and communication 
channels, _ Some of this information will shape up into problems, 
Jocal, national and international, and show the resources that 
h organisations and agencies. New facts 
S should be introduced by extension workers 
anding by the people of their problems. 
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thorough analysis will examine the changing conditions and take 
a careful look ahead, comparing what is with what should be. 

The second phase is deciding on objectives or goals to be 
accomplished. To be psychologically sound, the people them- 
selves must be involved in selecting a limited number of goals and 
objectives. Objectives, at least in the plans of the extension 
workers, should state the behavioural changes in people as well 
as the economic or social outcomes desired. 

The third phase is teaching. This involyes choosing (a) 
what should be taught, and (b) how it should be taught. The 
first two phases are inherently to create teaching opportunities, 
but now the task is to create learning situations. The use of 
several different methods of communication must be made to 
stimulate learning. These will be chosen from mass media, and 
group and person to person methods. The ability to choose 
and use those methods best adapted to particular objectives is 
the measure of an extension worker's effectiveness. 

The fourth phase is evaluating the teaching—determining the 
extent to which the objectives have been reached. This will also 
be a test of how accurately and clearly the objectives have been 
Chosen and stated. Plans. for evaluation should be built into 
the plans of work during earlier phases. Distinction is made 
between mere records of accomplishments and comparing the 
Tesults with the original objectives. The process of evaluation 
May be simple and informal or it may be formal and very 


complex. 

The fifth phase is reconsidering after evaluation has taken 
Place. This step consists of a review of previous efforts and 
results which reveal a new situation. If this new situation shows 
the need for further work, then the whole process may begin 
again, with new or modified objectives. Hence, this process 1s 
Continuous. The new situation may 9€ different because (a) 
ite People have changed, (b) physical, economic, and social 
Changes have occurred, and (c) the extension worker 1s better pre- 
Pared to recognise new needs and interests. Ju 

This concept of the extension educational process 1S intended 
Only to clarify the steps necessary in carrying out a planned 
educational effort. It does not imply that these steps are 
definitely separate from each other. Experience shows that 
Danning, teaching, and evaluation take place continuously, in 

ying degrees, throughout all phases of extension activity. 
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General Guides to Teaching and Learning and Their Implications 
in Extension Education 


Leaders in the behavioural science, through many years of 
research, have identified and recorded in extensive literature à 
wide range of characteristics of the teaching-learning process. 
Some controversy among students of human behaviour is not yet 
fully reconciled. But this fact may imply a healthy situation. 
It suggests that researchers are constantly at work trying tO 
throw more light on one of nature's most complex arts—that 
of cause and effect relationship in behavioural change. In part 
this mystery accounts for the fact that social science literature, 
including that of educational psychology, presents many ideas 
in the form of assumptions, needing further scientific evidence, 
and some only in the form of hypotheses yet to be tested. 
Many principles, however, are well established and have uscful 
application in Extension Education. It is with these and their 
implications for teaching procedures that extension educators 
should be concerned. 

l. Learning is growth-like and continuous. Teaching must 
begin where the learner is, that is, at his level of knowledge: 
understanding, interest and readiness, or lack of readiness tO 
improve. New ideas must be related to those already held by 
the learner and the pace of instruction must be adjusted to the 
learner's capacity. Ideas must be brought to the attention O 
the learners repeatedly and over a period of time. 

2. Learning should be Purposeful. 'That which is learned 
must make sense and be useful to the learner, as otherwise it has 
no real value to him, Since retention falls rapidly when n9 
Opportunity to practise is present. the best time for one to learn 
something is when it will be useful to him. Practice must be 
constantly appraised and redirected. To do this, continuous 
done by the instructors. Objectives must be 
gful to the learner as well as to the instructor 
and kept in sharp focus. What is to be learned must 
important to, and wanted by, a relatively large number 9 
Participants in the group, and must be attainable (a) throug 
Hie.cdüctiohal process (b within the time, limitations. ot L^ 
extension Worker and the Participants, (c) within the physic 
and economic resources of the participants, and (d) within th? 
social condition and learning ability of the participants. 
objective must specify the kind of change to be attained in, the 
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participant and the subject-matter content to be dealt with. 
They must serve as a point of departure in evaluating teaching 
and learning outcomes. 

3. Learning involves appropriate activity by the learners 
that engages a maximum number of the senses. Messages reach 
the human mind through the senses, namely, seeing, hearing, 
feeling, tasting and smelling. In Extension Education most of 
the messages to be learned reach the mind through seeing, 
hearing and doing. Some learners tend to be eye-minded and 
obtain messages most readily through the eye. Others tend to 
be ear-minded; some are more manual-minded and obtain 
Messages easier through handling things and actually performing 
the task to be learned. Good teaching tries to reach any learner 
through as many avenues to the human mind as can be employed. 
The ability of a person to learn is also largely determined by 
his constructive power of imagination. One essential in the 
learning process is the building up of an imaginary picture of 
the desired results. The ability to build in one's mind accurate 
images of that which is to be learned is an original and creative 
mental operation and one which can be stimulated through wide 
use of demonstrations, visual aids and other symbolic means of 
Tepresenting ideas that make them easier to understand. 
. 4. Learning must be challenging and satisfying. Motiva- 
tion resulting not only from the student's interest but from the skil- 
fulness of the instructor in creating learning situations is essen- 
tial for making learning more rewarding. Appropriate and 
timely recognition should be given to student achievement. 
Standards demanded of learners should be suitable to their 
ability. The instructor should focus all teaching material and 


effort on building in the mind of the learner a mental picture 
Of himself in the new situation that is valuable and satisfying 
teaching-learning proce- 


to him. A friendly atmosphere in the 
dure must be maintained at all times. The subject-matter must 
be significant to the learner and useful to him. ^ 
5. Learning must result in functional understanding. 
An effective performance as a result of new learning commonly 
does not result from knowledge alone. but from an understand- 
ing of the knowledge about a phenomenon. Hence, uscful learn- 
ing requires that students not only acquire new facts and ideas, 
but also understand how to apply them in realistic situations. 
Knowledge is a prerequisite to understanding, but it is not 
enough in itself because it is one thing to know something and 
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quite another to understand it. Memorising facts alone, for 
example, is temporary unless reviewed, understood and put to 
use in solving practical problems. So, subject-matter is 
useful only when it is understood and contributes to the attain- 
ment of a chosen objective. 

To gain a functional understanding of technology requires 
knowledge of the whole, recognition of the parts and ability to 
see distinctions among the parts of related knowledge. For 
example, to be successful in the use of fertiliser in his wheat 
field, a cultivator must not only know that it is a good 
practice, but also the formula and the amount to be applied 
and when and how to apply it. Learners, therefore, must 
identify the connection of ideas with each other and with the 
problems. It is difficult to understand that which is formless. 
Until one sees the form—the whole of an idea and its 
parts—one cannot begin to understand it. Hence, one must 
first see the form of the whole, then its parts, then the 
distinct function of each part, then the relationship of the 
parts to each other and, finally, the relationship of each part to 
the whole. Ultimately, the learner must see the role of the whole 
idea in the total context of which it is a part and is expected 
to perform a role. So, effective teaching and learning requires 
that learners understand the meaning of knowledge. To attain 
this condition requires that programme content be organised 
and taught in meaningful units and learning activities selected 
that stimulate the use of situations. 

6. Learning is affected by the physical and social environ- 
ment. The general physical and social environment should be 
suitable to the kind of learning that is to take place and to the 
activities selected to form the learning situation. Physical factors 
including temperature, lighting, ventilation, furniture and seating 
arrangements are all significant considerations. The instructor 
should recognise and utilise the effects of the EM environment 
on learning by involving the learners actively in the learning 
process. The learning situation should be so designed that the 
least possible energy is expended in adjusting it to the physical 
and social environment, and in maintaining the adjustment. 

7. Learning ability varies widely among individuals. The 
level of communication and the level of understandability of the 
subject-matter taught must be in line with the learner’s ability; 
not only to understand what is taught, but to apply it to bis 
problems. 
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is a gradual process, usually 


8. Learning in general 
me before extensive change 


requiring several exposures over ti 
results. Extension teaching and learning is intended to induce 
learners to adopt improved practices on their land, in their homes 
and in their community. Since action now is the primary objec- 
tive of extension teaching, a cumulative effect must be built up in 
the learner's mind to a point that results in action. This usually 
requires several exposures to an idea. To do this, different 
teaching methods must be used from time to time. For example, 
a new idea may be introduced to key village leaders through 
personal contact by the Village Level Worker. This might be 
followed up by a village meeting, and in turn by a method or 
result demonstration and the distribution of reading matter, all 
in a timely sequence. (Content and process must be reviewed.) 
'The relationship between what has been learned and what is to 
be taught must be shown clearly and kept before the learner. 
Research indicates that learners in the extension situation usually 
must be exposed to ideas from four to eight times, and over a 
period of time, in order to induce a large number of them to take 
action. 

9. Learning capacity remains. significantly high throughout 
normal adult life. That adults can learn is one of the basic 
assumptions on which rests all programmes of adult education. 
Although adults normally maintain à good capacity to learn, 
their rate or speed of learning tends to decline somewhat after 
about middle age. This decline in most people appears to be 
associated with factors including less acute vision, less acute 
hearing, slower reaction, and especially with greater reluctance 
to learn, increased fear of failure, set habits in ways of thinking 
and doing, and decline in learning activities. : 

Some of the implications of these factors for extension 
Workers in teaching adults are : (a) arrange the physical situation 
and teaching equipment so that all of the audience can hear 
clearly what is said and see clearly what is shown, (b) use visuals 
with sharp contrast in the form of charts, diagrams, pictures 
and legible writing, (c) speak clearly. distinctly and at a speed 
appropriate to the make-up of the audience, (d) present topic 
Step by step in logical sequence. teaching one idea at a time, 
(e) employ every possible pictorial device to show relationship 


of ideas and materials, (f) arrange to include adequate repetition 
encouragement to learners 


Of ideas, and (g) provide rewards and : z 
for good work by giving them credit for good ideas. Extension 
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workers should also make the teaching effective by asking for 
and using the practical experience of the learners, by avoiding 
punishment in the form of sarcasm, ridicule or social dis- 
approval, by making physical surroundings comfortable and 
attractive, by providing something in the form of written OT 
other useful material for adults to take home with them, and 
by summarising the content at the end of a learning session, giving 
what was attempted, what was accomplished, what is yet to be 
done and the further steps to be taken. 

10. Learning is an active process. To learn mew skills, 
the learner must practice them ; to learn facts, he must relate 
them to each other and to a problem ; to develop attitudes, h€ 
must change his present feelings about things and issues; tO 
gain appreciation he must develop it. The instructor, therefore, 
can only create situations that are conducive to learning. He 
cannot "learn anyone anything." All he can do is to teach: 
the learner must do the learning. Hence, learning is an indivi- 
dual or personal matter. Consequently, there is no such thing 
as group learning. Learning in a group, however, can be done 
and is highly effective since participants not only learn from 
what the instructor says and does but from what others in the 
learning situation say and do. 

1. Learning requires effective communication. Com 
munication has to do with the way people get ideas. It is the 
process by which two or more people exchange ideas, thoughts, 
feelings or impressions in ways that each gains a common 
understanding of the meaning and intent of messages. Good 
communication, therefore, is the essence of good extension teach- 
ing. The basic means of communication is words. Howeve 
words are usually more effective when supported by other forms 
of symbols that also communicate, such as visual aids. WBak 
ever symbols are chosen to convey ideas, they must be appt 
priately selected and used so that their meaning is clear to the 
learners; otherwise no communication will take place. (See 
Chapter XX.) 

12. Theory and practice must be related. Theory and 
practice always have a relationship. Principles or theory relate 
to why; techniques relate to how. One may understand the 
structure of theory and be unable to apply it in practice- On 
the other hand, one may be able to use technique skilfully m 
be superficial in one's efforts because one does not understand how 
the technique relates to the whole of the process of extension Of 
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to the broader aspects of the activity one has to perform. A 
Village Level Worker, for example, may be able to use with 
great skill the techniques of presenting a method demonstration 
without thinking through and making clear to his audience the 
broad theoretical aspects of the problem which the demonstra- 
tion is intended to help solve. The effective extension worker is 
neither an abstract thinker only nor an accomplished user of 
tricks; he is both. He must understand the principles lying 
behind his technique in order to make it effective. 

The importance of principles stems from the fact that they 
are general rules—well established truths—that usually have 
wide application. They serve as useful guides in a wide range 
of situations. Extension workers equipped with an understand- 
ing of principles applicable to their work are more likely to be 
Creative than those who pride themselves on just being practical. 
Extension workers sometimes misinterpret the meaning of the 
term practical. They infer that to be practical, things must be 
Simple, easy to do. primer-like, not complicated. The basic 
Meaning of the term practical really suggests that whatever 
technique works well in a situation, regardless of its complexity, 
is practical. Principles give meaning to technique. One who 
Blorifies technique without trying to understand the principles 
cd to it is a captive of technique. On the other hand, one 

ho tends to remain at the theoretical level is a captive of theory. 
An understanding of principles related to technique and skill 
With technique is the height of professional competency. The 
Person who knows how and also why will eventually supervise 
the person who only knows how. 

13. Learning and teaching is an intentional process 


On the part of both the instructor and the learner. The only 
that results in desired 


aim of teaching is to promote learning resu 1 
ehavioural change. The only aim of learning is to gain the 


Ey to change one's behaviour. Hence, when the intent to 
Sach and the intent to learn are not present in 8 learning 
sed with accom- 


Situation it is likely that activity will be confu 


Plishment. For every change in human behaviour there is 
t causes the change. Organised 


my some outside influence tha i : : 
eaching is one of these outside stimuli. Teaching must aim at 
use predetermined goals that represent the kind of new 
Shaviour desired. Teaching requires careful planning of content, 
Procedures, methods and techniques in order to promote learn- 


ing in desirable predetermined directions. 
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14. Learned behaviour is attained through four primary 
steps. These steps are: (a) developing interest, (b) creating 
desire, (c) ensuring action, and (d) maintaining satisfaction. All 
extension teaching should be geared essentially to developing 
these behaviours in individuals or in groups. Confidence is an 
essential aspect running through each of these behavioural 
changes. Teaching methods must be chosen for their particular 
contribution in developing each of these aspects of behavioural 
change. The stages do not appear as easily identifiable clear- 
cut patterns of behaviour. They overlap each other and produce 
a cumulative learning impact on participants. (See Chapter XUL) 

The foregoing represents only a selected number of general 
guides to teaching and learning and their implications in Exten- 
sion Education. It should, however, provide for the exten- 
sion teacher a starting point from which he can extend his 
depth and breadth of understanding of the wide range of basic 
aspects involved in the teaching-learning process related to rural 
development. 


Planning Learning Experiences 
The crucial point in the process of teaching and learning: 
regardless of its content, form or objective, is to enable learners 
to have an effective learning experience. This is the criterion 
by Which all teaching and learning must be judged. An effec: 
tive learning experience is one that results in a maximum © 
desirable change in behaviour on the part of the learners. 


Meaning of Learning Experience 


The term learning experience is not for use only by theorists 
or experts ; it is a highly meaningful label for a concept lying * 
the core of the educational Process. By simple definition à ]earn- 
ing experience is the mental and|or physical reaction à learo 
makes to seeing or hearing or doing the things to be learne® 
through which he gains meanings and understandings useful iP 
solving new problems. > 

From this statement it can be seen that an effective 
learning experience involves far more than simply being physically 
present in a learning situation or placing oneself in a position 
to learn. It is what a learner does in the learning situation is 
is the all-important aspect of learning. Learning, therefore: 
takes place through the experience which the learner has. iC" 
through the reactions he makes to the content which is tO 
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learned. Hence, it should be emphasised again that it is what 
the learner does, not what the instructor does, that is especially 
important in a learning situation. A learning experience, then, 
is not the same as merely attending a meeting or a class or a 
demonstration. 

The point can be demonstrated, for example, by activities 
like reading a book, attending a class, listening to a speaker or 
observing extension work. These activities constitute experiences 
that offer opportunity for learning, but exposing oneself to them 
does not ensure that learning will actually result. These actions 
are usually not enough within themselves. For example, while 
listening to an extension specialist explain new research findings 
to Village Level Workers, two participants may have very 
different learning experiences, even though they have equal need 
for the material and equal opportunity to learn. Worker A 
Sives undivided attention to the new facts as the specialist 
Presents them. With deep thought he attempts to understand 
the relationship of new facts to each other, to those he already 
knew about the subject, and to the problems back in his village 
area. He asks questions to clarify points not clear to him. 
As a consequence of this kind of mental action, this worker 
Understands the new ideas and feels that he can help cultivators 
in his area apply them. He has high praise for both the content 
and method used by the specialist and wants to find out even 
Tore about the subject. In short, worker A clearly has an 
effective learning experience. In contrast, worker B participates 
Quite differently and, consequently, has a very different reaction 


to the specialist's presentation. Worker B allows m ea 
to range widel ubjects, giving the speaker only a 
spt eile UT Because of this, worker 


fleeting and often interrupted attention. 
learns very few of Tm new facts presented and does not 
Tecognise their basic significance. He learns a little or nothing. 
_A major problem then, in changing à programme ae 
Action to attain a set of objectives, is that of deciding on the 
Particular kinds of learning experiences that are most likely to 
help the learner attain the objectives specified for the teaching. 
he means of education in all fields are seen as the educational 
*Xperiences had by the learner. 


Making Learning Experiences Effective 


There are several guides useful in making learning experiences 
effective regardless of the methods employed by an extension 
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teacher. These guides are not mere opinions but are well 
established principles based on research findings and extensive 
experience. It is important, therefore, that these are considered 
by all extension teachers in their efforts to set up learning 
experiences, 


Y. 


Learners must have experiences that give them an 
opportunity to practise the kinds of behaviour implied 
by the objective. When an objective implies cither 
mental or manual skills, opportunity must be provided 
for learners to practise the skills, since practice is the 
only way yet discovered for effectively developing skills. 
For example, the specialists can teach a trainee how tO 
select, heat, and use the anvil and hammer in properly 
shaping a piece of metal into a plough share, but only 
through continued practice will the trainee become 4 
skilled blacksmith. Once the patterns to be followed 
have been identified and learned, the task is to develop 
the skill through practice. If an objective calls for 
problem-solving, which involves a mental skill, oppot- 
tunity to practise problem-solving must be provided. 
Learning experiences implied by an objective must be 
satisfying to the learner when he carries them out. 

is not only important that a family be given the oppo! 
nity to solve a nutrition problem by learning to eat addi- 
tional green vegetables, but the family must find it 
Satisfying to eat the additional green or leafy vegetables. 
If they Once try the practice and find the experience 
unsatisfying or distasteful, the desired learning is no! 
likely to take place, ie. the practice is not likely to U^ 
continued. 

The reactions desired in the learning experience should 
be within the range of ability, both mental and physical, 
of the learner. This is to say, as did the old adage- 
‘the teacher must begin where the learner is.” There 
must be time to take action : there must be opportunity 
for action ; there must be financial means and necessary 
materials available. If the learning experience involves 
the kind of action which the person is not yet able t° 
make, then it fails in its purpose. To avoid these pitfalls 
requires the extension teacher to know much about hi 
learners and their economic, social and physical situation. 
There are many particular learning experiences that can 
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be used to attain the same educational objective. 
Probably there is an uncertain number of experiences 
that could be used to aitain a good objective. This is 
one of the most fortunate aspects of the educational 
process. It makes flexibility and the use of different 
means under different circumstances to attain an objec- 
tive possible. As long as the experiences meet the 
various criteria for effective learning, they are likely to 
be useful in attaining a desired objective. This does 
not imply in any sense that teaching can be haphazard. 
Rather, it implies that teaching, at its best, is a 'tailor- 
making' operation within the range of certain basic prin- 
ciples and procedures common to all effective teaching. 

3. A single learning experience will usually contribute to 
the attainment of more than one objective. This fact 
also is fortunate for those who attempt to promote 
learning. For example. when one is solving certain 
problems about health, he is gaining certain information 
in the health field. He may also be acquiring greater 
interest in health measures. 

6. Learning experiences must be such that the extension 
worker can provide them effectively. This is an obvious 
fact. If an instructor is unable to master his method 

or technology or teaching equipment, he is professionally 

incompetent to provide an effective learning experience. 
If, for example, he handles clumsily a slide projector, 
he not only loses much of the confidence of his 
audience but also wastes their time and his own. If he 
attempts to use the discussion method and is not success- 
ful as a discussion leader, he is not likely to provide for 
his learners an effective learning experience. . 

_ From a study of these principles or criteria and the defini- 

lion of learning experiences already given, it is obvious that the 

Process of selecting learning experiences and providing them 

Properly is not a mechanical, but a highly professional and 

creative process, It is largely one of making judgements based on 

adequate Knowledge of learners, the content to be communicated 
and the basic aspects of the educational process. 


Action Steps 


. . There are several action steps that should be taken by an 
structor in setting up conditions in which learners may have 
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effective learning experiences. The following are some of these. 


1. 


N 


Carefully analysing the objectives and listing a series 
of possible learning experiences that are thought to 
be useful for attaining each objective. This includes 
two activities : 

(a) Deciding on the types of instructional material and 
its content. This may include a bulletin dealing 
with the subject, or a set of coloured slides that 
illustrate points to be made, or a set of wall charts 
showing important data, or a diagram illustrating 
significant points related to the objective. The list 
can be made extensive when the objective is carefully 
analysed. 

Deciding on the kind of activity to be assigned to 
and carried on by the learner. This may include 
activities such as reading a part or all of a book of 
bulletin related to the subject, or listening to students 
giving their experience with various problems, OF 
participating in a demonstration of recommende 

practices, or selecting certain people to conduct a 
demonstration, or listening to successful farmers tell 
what they did and the results obtained with respect 
to the subject under consideration. Again, this list 
can be made extensive when one examines the 
objective carefully and attempts to identify the kind 
of action on the part of learners that is most likely 
to provide an effective learning experience for them. 
Making a careful check on the tentative draft of learning 
experience against the desired objective to determine 


Whether the proposed experience meets the following 
criteria satisfactorily, 


(b 


=“ 


(a) Does the proposed experience give the learner a” 
Opportunity to practise the kind of behaviour implie 
by the objective ? 

(b) Do the experiences sample or relate to the content 
implied by the objective ? 1 

(c) Is the degree of complexity of the experience in line 
with the learners’ ability and readiness to act ? 9 

(d) Will the experiences be satisfying to the learners ^ 
Will the experiences be interesting and likely í 
result in values recognised by the learners ? 


: a 
The foregoing may properly be viewed as a rational OT 
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framework within which an extension teacher should think and 
plan to meet the problem of selecting and setting up learning 
experiences that offer good chances of effectively attaining the 


teaching objectives. 


Setting Up Learning Situations 

The point was made previously that an effective learning 
experience can only be had in a well-structured and skilfully 
executed learning situation. Consequently, extension teaching 
consists basically of arranging situations that promote the desired 
learning. The essential role of the extension worker, therefore, 
is to create learning situations that stimulate and guide learning 
activity. A good extension teacher is one who has deep faith 
in people, a broad and forward vision of extension educational 
Process, a thorough and current knowledge of useful technology, à 
willingness to serve people beyond the minimum requirements and 
one who is effective in bringing together people, technology and 
teaching methods with optimum effect in promoting rural develop- 
ment. In short, the effective extension worker is one who can 
create and manage learning situations in which learners have 


effective learning experiences. 
Ree the learning experiences t 
les upon by an instructor, the pro 
tis ing LT which will provide opportuni? 
"e cane the desired mental and physical action on the part of 
T arners. This is the instructor’s function. He must decide on 
p for doing it. The task is a highly professional one 
f calls for deep insight into the extension educational process 
of M ber skill in the teaching art. At this point the total range 
Fe COR methods enter the picture. Teaching methods must 
t isely selected, properly combined and skilfully executed in 
the r to convey the subject-matter to learners in a way that 
y really learn. 
An effective learning situation consists of 

1. An effective instructor or leader 

2. Learners who want and need to learn 

3. Content or subject-matter that is useful to learners 

4. Appropriate instructional equipment and materials 

5. An appropriate physical envirnoment. 
2 The role of the extension teacher is to so conduct himself 

to manipulate the last four elements that the learners have 


an i ; : 
effective learning experience. 


o be provided have been 
blem then is to arrange a 
rtunity and stimulation 


five essential elements : 
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Instructor NEUES Suhject- matter 


Learners 


Physical facilities 


"Teaching material 


The diagram shows learners as the central element in the 
learning situation. This is significant, as it should be, since 
the entire purpose is to cause them to learn. Learning on the part 
of students, therefore, becomes the objective, or end to be 
attained, while the other four elements become the means for 
achieving this end product. 

There is always a constant reaction by learners to each of 
the other four major elements in the learning situation. For 
example, a learner may at one time be reacting to the clothing 
of the instructor, to his mannerisms, or to his voice ; at another 
time to his teaching equipment, or the manner in which he handles 
it: later to some aspect of the physical facilities such as the hard 
chair, or poor light, or excessive heat ; and may also at some time 
to the subject-matter to be learned. In addition to the mental 
focus on these elements and many others not mentioned, learner 
also react to such items as outside noise, individual bias. mem- 
bers of the group, personal problems and teaching procedures- 
The great task of the extension instructor is to so minimise the 
almost infinite number of possible distractions to the menta 
process in learning that the maximum time and effort is spent bY 
the learners in reacting to the subject-matter to be learned. The 
effectiveness of a learning experience is. therefore, related directly 
to the manner and extent of mental concentration on that which 
is to be learned—the subject-matter, 1 

There are a number of things an instructor can do that x 
assure a good learning situation. Some of the important ones 
are given below. 
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1. Have teaching objectives clearly in mind that are 

significant to the learners, that are attainable through 

the educational process within the mental, economic, 

physical and time limitations of the learners, and 

make these clear to them. 

Have a thorough knowledge of significant subject- 

matter related to the learners’ needs. 

3. Be personable, enthusiastic, and interested in the 
subject-matter and the welfare of the learners. 

4. Be able to communicate effectively with the learners. 

5. Use democratic instructional methods and approaches. 

6. Encourage learners' participation in the learning situa- 
tion. (This requires more than mere physical 


presence.) 

7. Be prepared, 
learning session. 

8. Set a good exam] 
effective teaching. 

9. Arrange and manag 
prevent or minimise 
the learning situation. 
location, space, furniture arrangement, 
and reading materials, etc.) 

10. Have suitable teaching equipment and supplies readily 
available for easy use with a minimum of distraction 
of the learners’ attention from the subject. 

1l. Be skilful in the use of every item of teaching mate- 
rial and equipment—chalk-board, visual equipment, 


reading materials, etc. 
12. Always prepare and use à carefully developed teach- 


ing plan. 
im Sits foregoing are only a small number of the un 
da rtant considerations that enable an instructor to create an 
ex age learning situations that provide effective learning 
*periences for the participants. Indeed, this task calls for the 


a id professional resources of the extension educator. To become 
task cient extension instructor, one must constantly work at the 
Pid of analysing his teaching problems, knowing his audience, 
‘ning further understanding 


I2 


prompt, and courteous in every teaching- 
sle of educational leadership and 


e the learning situation so as to 
distractions within and outside 
(These include heat, light, 
and teaching 
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CHAPTER XII 


EXTENSION TEACHING METHODS 


J. Paul Leagans 


To meL? peorte help themselves is the theme lying at the 
core of India’s National Extension Service—Community Projects 
od ae This is the criterion that founders and current 
m ers of the movement suggest against which its success must 
e judged. Helping people learn to help themselves requires 
education. Education requires learning. Learning requires 
teaching to make it effective. Teaching requires special aptitudes 
On the part of teachers. For community development workers, 
these skills include knowledge of technology or what to teach, 
an understanding of the educational process or how to teach, skill 
With extension teaching methods, and ability to work with village 
People, 
has Throughout recorded history, one of man’s greatest qus 
fell been the elusive question of how to influence his 
E Ow men to act differently. The great task of Extension 
ation for Community Development is to exert à desirable 
of UE influence over others through the use of the power 
wor ucation. The essential function, then, of the extension 
Ear lay leader in his effort to. promote learning among 
Opport Is to create situations that (1) provide people P A 
activi unity to learn, and (2) stimulate the mental and physica 
ity that produces the desired learning. 
sion e: task is accomplished through the skilful use of oo 
of t aching methods and application of the sound principles 
€aching and learning. > ’ 
T Extension Education for Community Development is dedi- 
is à to helping people put knowledge to work for them. This 
dis complex process. Good extension teaching 1s not a mere 
Pensing of facts and recipes OT 8 simple mechanical 
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s the theme lying at the 


To HELP , 
HELP PEOPLE help themselves ! 
rvice—Community Projects 


ih = India’s National Extension Se 
dose This is the criterion that founders and current 
be de of the movement suggest against which its success must 
E Vd cm Helping people learn to help themselves requires 
Gackt ion. Education requires learning. „Learning requires 
On "no to make it effective. Teaching requires special aptitudes 
ee e part of teachers. For community development workers, 
nen bs include knowledge of technology OT what to teach, 
With erstanding of the educational process or how to teach, skill 
extension teaching methods, and ability to work with village 

people. 
Das cutem recorded history, one of man's greatest concerns 
fellow een the elusive question of how to influence his 
CHR ge to act differently. The great task of Extension 
md for Community Development is to exert à desirable 
of ee influence over others through the use of the power 
PA ne The essential function, of the extension 
i A lay leader in his effort to promote learning among 
Opport is to create situations that (1) provide people with an 
unity to learn, and (2) stimulate the mental and physical 


Activity that produces the desired learning. 

sion x. task is accomplished through the skilful use of exten- 

of t caching methods and application of the sound principles 
caching and learning. : l 

ite xtension Education for Community Development is dedi- 

is to helping people put knowledge to work for them. This 
4 complex process. Good extension teaching is not à mere 


di ; À ; 
ispensing of facts and recipes or a simple mechanical 
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manipulation of extension methods. It helps people in gaining 
new knowledge and in seeing the connection of the new knowledge 
with the problems as they view them. It helps people in gaining 
skills necessary for applying the new knowledge and attaining 
satisfaction in doing so. 

Knowledge alone is usually not enough to stimulate ihe 
desired action. For it is not merely what a person knows, but 
what: he comes to believe that determines what he does when he 1$ 
free to act as he chooses. Teaching facts and practical subject- 
matter is a relatively easy task. Getting people to understand, 
accept and apply them is the difficult task. At this point, exten- 
sion teaching presents its greatest challenge and the true art 
of extension work emerges. It is here that the good extension 
worker is separated from the less good ones. Fortunately. 
teaching ability can be learned. 

In this Chapter is set forth some basic guides to extension 
teaching. Extension Education is of such scope and complexity 
that one has to study and have experience far beyond the mate- 


rial presented here. But some lines are laid out that point 
towards useful directions. 


Extension Teachers and Teaching 

Emphasis on the extension educational aspect of Community 
Development stems from the belief that education helps peoP!® 
learn how to do things for themselves and that service consists © 
doing things for people. Education makes people more self- 
reliant; service makes them more dependent on someone else. 
Education consists of more than imparting information to people 
or supplying answers to.people's questions. Education must help 
people develop the ability of understanding and reasoning which 
enables them to think through problems and to arrive at solutions 
on their own. 

Consequently, as Eaton points out in his book on Collesé 
Teaching, “What the teacher desires, believes and thinks, teaches 
no one. He can accomplish his ends only by putting before 
his learners what they can hear, what they can see, what they 
can feel, what they can understand, what they can move, what 
they can do; and in no other fashion. Hence, ultimately the 
resources of the teacher must be found in what he can dO 
create the situations in which these actions can take place 
relation to the content to be learned. He must speak or W rs 
words and signs, draw diagrams and pictures, place before learn? 


in 
rite 
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pictures, charts, models, specimens, implements, machines, 
and other material things, move things, make gestures—in short, 
act to bring learners into contact with stimuli selected and 
ordered according to his purposes.” The role of the extension . 
teacher, therefore, is not to impose his notions on others, but 
rather to create situations in which others develop educationally. 
There are, as most people have learned, countless ways to be 
wrong, few ways to be right. The role of the extension worker 
is to gain such competency that he can single out the right ways 
and present them as hypotheses for others, thus saving them 
the pain of having to examine personally all the wrong ways. 
The fact that many wrong ways are presented by those who . 
pretend to be extension teachers does not modify their role as 
teachers; it only disqualifies their pretensions. 

Can one learn how to teach? This question is often asked 
by people interested in Extension. Education. The answer is 
definitely yes. The ability of individuals engaged in teaching 
varies, but so it does among those engaged in other professions. 
There are no born teachers, as is sometimes asserted, any more 
than there are born lawyers, or doctors, or engineers, Or farmers, 
Or carpenters. Everyone is gifted by nature. Those gifts vary 
as we all know. But anyone with good intelligence and the will 
to study, practise, plan and revise Ways of doing the teaching job 
can gain the needed skill to do effective teaching. Hence, there 
is no mystery about learning how to be a good teacher. Tt is 
simply a matter of hard work, study. concentration and the will 
to achieve proficiency. This is the price one must pay for 
acquiring real skill in any profession. 


Some Definitions 


first To understand the extension teaching process. one needs 

tio, to understand the meaning of the key terms used in connec- 

n with the work of teaching. The following definitions are 
Over-simplified, but may be used as working definitions. 

Extension Education: Extension Education is an applied 

Science consisting of content derived from research, 

accumulated field experiences and relevant principles 

drawn from the behavioural sciences synthesised with 

useful technology into a body of philosophy, principles, 

content and methods focussed on the problems of out- 


of-school education for adults and youth. 
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Learning: Learning is the process by which an individual, 
through his own activity, changes his behaviour. | 
Teaching: Teaching is the process of arranging situations 
that stimulate and guide the learning activity towards 
the goals that specify desired changes in the behaviour of 
people. Teaching consists of providing situations !n 
which the important things to be learned are called to 
the -attention of the learners, their interest developed, 

desire aroused, and action promoted. 

Teaching Methods: Teaching methods are the devices used 
to create situations in which communication can take 
place between the instructor and the learner. : 

Learning Situation: A learning situation is one 1? 
which all the elements necessary for promoting learning 
are present, namely, (1) instructor, (2) learner, (3) 
subject-matter, (4) teaching materials and equipment. 
and (5) physical facilities, 

Learning Experience: A learning experience is the 
mental and/or physical reaction one makes through 
seeing, hearing, or doing the things to be learned, through 


which one gains meanings and understandings of tHe 
material to be learned. 


Basic Assumptions 
The nature and role of extension teaching for Community 


Development described in this Chapter rests on a number 2 
assumptions. The following are some of them. 


l. The gap is too wide between the content of the COD 


munity Development Programme and what villagers 
know and do about it. This gap must be narrowe 
for the spark of progress to transcend it and ignite the 
fuel of human aspiration, initiative and skill that alone 
can propel villagers to a higher level of living: 
Narrow the gap requires Extension Education! 


accepted means of attaining the objectives of Community 
Development. 


The Indian villager must ultimately make the changes 
that lead to his economic and social improvement. 
Government personnel and facilities can only serve as 
a means of helping him take the necessary action. 

3. More progress has been made in producing knowledg” 
than in producing and using ways to carry knowleds 
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effectively to the people and getting them to under- 
stand, accept and apply it. 

4. Teaching in the training centres should be done less by 
the dictation method—read a line, copy a line. It 
should emphasise memory work less and thinking work 
more. It should be less descriptive and more analytical. 
It should be less order-giving and more education- 
giving. 

5. The only aim of extension 
ing on the part of villagers ; 
dependent upon effective teaching. 

6. Good extension teaching is the skilful creation of oppor- 
tunities or situations in which people gain the abilities 
and the stimulation necessary to successfully meet their 


needs in ways that give continuous self-satisfaction. 


7. Effective extension teaching is an intentional process 
specific predetermined 


carefully designed to attain 
objectives. 

8. For every change in 
some internal or € 
change. The job of teaching is 
and control the right stimuli i 
Objectives. 

9. Tt is not what a person merely knows, but what he 
comes to believe, that determines what he does and how 
he does it, when he is free to act a$ he chooses. 

10. Learning is an active process on the part of the learner; 
hence, it is what the learner does that he learns, not 
what the instructor does. An instructor can only 
provide the condition for learning. i 

ll. The function of extension workers is to attain certain 
significant and appropriate learning outcomes on the 
part of village people that help them help themselves 
to a more satisfying life. 


teaching is to promote learn- 
hence, effective learning is 


human behaviour, there are usually 
xternal stimuli that motivate the 
to identify, create, apply 
n line with the desired 


Guides to Effective Extension Teaching 
MEE only aim of extension is to promote learning that 
char S in desirable behavioural changes in people. For every 
ec in human behaviour there is usually some outside in- 
M ce that causes the change. Organised extension teaching is 
= of these outside stimuli. To apply them effectively requires 
gn, not drift; it requires a plan, not trial and error. Good 
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teaching, therefore, results from carefully planned em 
procedures and techniques. Designing good teaching pinn ur 
highly professional job, and one that when well done pay 
mely in achievement. 
se ce of conditions must be met and actions € 
make extension teaching and methods effective. Some E 
conditions necessary for success are listed below along with 4 
ief description of each. 
ad ^ Pree teaching requires specific and clearly defined 
teaching objectives. A teaching objective is simply the p 
used to describe the end product desired or the condition e: i 
is trying to achieve through extension teaching. All purpose a 
teaching can be seen as having specific objectives. These a ; 
derived from the broader programme objectives. An importan 
question is whether teaching objectives are significant, cleanly 
conceived and specifically defined in terms of the behavioura" 
change expected and the conteni with which the change 15 
intended to relate. Hence, before extension teaching can attain 
maximum effectiveness, the kind of specific changes desired 1 
the behaviour of people must be identified. " 
When teaching objectives are stated properly, they contam 
four different aspects, namely, (1) people to be taught, Q 
behavioural changes to be developed in people, (3) content oF 


subject-matter to which the behaviour is related, and (4) life 
situation in which the action 


teaching objective m 
V.L.Ws (persons) in 
before groups of vill 
develop the knowledge (behaviour 


age meetings (life situation). i 
examples that well stated teach 


1 he kind of changed behaviour 
desired, the people who are to make the change, the content tO 


be dealt with, and the life Situation in which teaching and learn- 
ing are to take place. The examples also show that the ele- 
ments are different in each objective, lt is only when the degree 
of specificity as shown by the examples is present that objective® 
are discriminating in their objects. Teaching objectives stated Vi 
this manner give direction and guidance to both teachers an 


It can be seen from these 
ing objectives are specific in t 
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learners. They help eliminate mystery and provide clarity in 
extension teaching. 
"A. is true that one may accomplish some favourable results 
ine E a clear definition or concept of the objectives one is try- 
d attain. But if improvements result from the total pro- 
mes Wo must have clear and well defined teaching 
i rtl A clear concept of teaching objectives 1s also 
s to intelligent selection of content and methods 
tivel d for creating learning situations that contribute effec- 
tion oy the ends desired. Ina like manner, effective organisa- 
Stasi teaching and evidence of its outcome are dependent on 
ese recognised and definite objectives. Achievements 1n 
da. teaching can be adequate only in terms ot some 
of the a : That standard can only be derived from one's concept 
jectives, 
Te a extension teaching, 
lective Specific, clearly conceived and 
iust $. To be useful in guiding the teac! 
meet the following general criteria : 

(a) Be within the limitations imposed by laws, 
policies and other external forces limiting the na 
role of the Community Development Programme. 

(b) Be significant to a relatively large number of potential 
participants in the teaching activity. : 

(c) Be attainable : i 
(D through the educational process, 

(2) within the time limitations of extension workers and 
participants in the programme, 

(3) within the physical resources of participants, 

(4) within the mental, economic and social possibilities 

(d of participants. 

) Specify the kind of behavioural c 
learners and the subject-matter conten 

E behaviour is to deal. 

cus In teaching must accomplish certain Kinds a 
Hans th changes in relation to the subject-matter to be learned. 
ese are: 

(a) Changes in knowledge, or things known, amount of know- 
ledge, kinds of knowledge. Example: varieties of seed 
to sow, kinds and amount of fertiliser to usc, health 


(b value of compost pits, etc. 
Changes in skills, or ability to do things. How easily 


then, starts with and continues 
significant teaching 
hing activity, they 


resources, 
ture and 


hange to be attained in 
t with which the 
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be changed educationally, 
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and effectively one can do specified tasks, the number 

of things one can do, the complexity of the things one 

can do, are all reflections of skill. Skills may be divided 
into two groups : 

(i) Mental skills. These are evidenced, for example, by 
the ability of a person to work out solutions 
problems he could not solve before, or to approac 
new problems effectively. 

(ii) Manual or physical skills. These are shown by ? 
person’s ability, for example, to use tools properly 
or to adjust various kinds of equipment, etc. 


(c) Changes in attitude, or feelings for or against things and 


issues. In addition to knowledge and skill, people have 
tendencies toward certain behaviours—points of view» 
beliefs, reactions and the like—that tend to be for RE 
against items or issues confronting them in daily life. 
For example, a villager's attitude toward the use of an 
improved plough or improved seed. Attitudes are "c 
portant forces in determining what a person does an, 

how he does it. Attitudes tend to be either positive O" 
negative—for or against—in varying degrees of intensity 
or strength. They must become strongly positive before 
desired changes in behaviour will take place. 

ays in which people ca? 
there are additional kinds of changes 


that should be considered by extension workers. Two pr imary 
ones are : 


(a) Changes in interest : Interest is an expression of attitude. 


But behaviour called interest is more specific in the 
object toward which the feeling is expressed than 3 
usually true when the term attitude is used. Hence 
attitudes tend to be general ; interests tend to be specific 
in relation to their objects. Educational interests may 
usefully be defined as a desire to learn, or to gain ae 
information, or to understand, or to gain skill pertaining 
to some object in a person's environment that he believ® 
will give him satisfaction if the interest is met. 


(b) Changes in understanding : Understanding has to do with 


gaining insight into the relationship of facts and iss 
usually involving cause and effect. It has to do with t 
development of a deeper and broader vision of aie 
various elements, important facts, and principles oper 
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in different situations. To gain understanding requires 
knowledge and thinking skill on the part of learners. 


3. Extension teaching requires learning situations that in- 


clude five major elements. The five elements necessary to Cons- 
important points 


litute an effective learning situation and some im 
about each are as follows. 
(1) Leader or Instructor 
He should : 


(a) have a clear objective, ' 
(b) know the subject-matter—have it well organised, 


(c) be personable, enthusiastic and interested in the 
subject, 
(d) be able to communicate with learners, 
(e) be democratic in his leadership, / 
(f) encourage learner participation—ask for it, 
(g) be prepared, prompt, friendly, and courteous, 
(h) use a good teaching plan, 
(i) speak so all can hear, 
(j) set a good example of lead 
(k) be skilful in the use of teac! 
: ment. 
(2) Learners 
They should : 
(a) be capable of learning, 
(b) interested in the subject, 
(c) have need for the information offered, i 
(d) be able to use the information once it is gained. 
(3) Subject-matter or Content 
It should : 
(a) be pertinent to learners’ needs, 
(b) be applicable to real-life situations, 
(c) be taught at the intellectual level of the learners, 
(d) be presented clearly, 
e be well organised, logically presented, 
) fit into overall objectives, i 
(B) be challenging, TE and significant to the 
learners. 
Physical Situation 
It should : 
(a) be free from outside distraction, 
(b) have temperature neither too hot nor too cold, 
(c) be well lighted, 


ership and teaching, — 
hing materials and equip- 


(4 


T 
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(d) have adequate space for group, 
(e) be well located. 
(5) Instructional Equipment and Supplies 

They should : 

(a) be suitable to the subject being presented and the 
physical situation, 

(b) be adequate, and available at hand, 

(c) be skilfully used. 

The nature of each of these elements, their relationship t9 
each other, and their role in the educational process must be 
thoroughly understood by the instructor. He should develop skill 
in handling them. Effective learning situations are create 
through the skilful use of extension teaching methods. n 

4. Extension teaching requires that learners have effective 
learning experiences. A learning experience is the mental an 
or physical reaction one makes through seeing, hearing, OT oo 
the things to be learned through which one gains meanings ane 
understandings of the content. Learning, therefore, is an active 
process on the part of the learners. | Hence, a learning experience 
is not attained by simply being physically present in à learning 
situation. It is what the participant does while in the learning 
situation that is all-important in learning. He must give Un 
divided attention to the instructor and deep thought to getting 
the facts, understanding their meaning, and to seeing theirt 
application to his needs and problems. Effective learning ex- 
periences, then, can best be had in effective learning situations 
provided by a skilful instructor who knows what he wants, who 
has the materials to accomplish his goals and the skills to use 
them effectively. 

5. Extension teaching usually requires a combination of 
teaching methods. No one extension method will reach 
people nor will influence all whom it does reach. Thus exten 
sion teaching methods must be considered from the standpoint 
of effective combination. By and large, rural people are in 
fluenced to make changes on their fatu. in their home and p 
their community in relation to the number of different ks. 
they are exposed to information through personal visits. meeting? 
demonstrations and the like. The conclusion is obvious: 
wider response is desired, rural people must be expos i 
suggestions for improvement in several different ways and on 
a period of time. Extension teaching, therefore, must p 
among people a background of ideas and suggestions of fac 
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This requires more than simply telling people what they should 
do. To get an idea well established in the mind of people, to 
develop their vision of the need for change and to create a 
Se qreqecs them to make useful changes calls for a continuous 
and high type of extension teaching using a variety of methods. 
The 6. Extension teaching requires careful evaluation of results. 
in Sas of evaluation lies in the fact that it is useful 
ae cn educational programmes and teaching effort. Prob- 
bon an educational nature are usually so complex and their 
oe me so difficult to observe that one cannot tell what the 
ae is by simple observation. Means must be 
tion aby therefore, that are more precise than casual observa- 
the Tr more reliable than opinion and judgement, to determine 
Ste e outcome of educational activity. The following are 
Specific reasons for evaluating extension teaching 

(a) When a programme or teaching activity is set up and 
carried out, with no matter how much care, one can 


predict with only a certain degree of accuracy the likeli- 
t desired. This is true 


hood of its producing the effec 

because of the large number of variables involved which 
cannot be controlled, such as : 

(1) Nature and level of difficulty of subject-matter. 

(2) Variations among participants. 

(3) Environmental conditions in which teaching is done. 
(4) Skill of instructors in setting conditions for learning. 
(5) Personality characteristics of instructors. 
These variables along with many others make it virtually 
impossible to guarantee that a teaching effort will attain 
the desired outcome in every group of learners Or with 
all parts of a programme. ]t becomes important, there- 
fore, to make more inclusive checks to determine the 
accuracy of one's predictions, OF the true effectiveness 


(b) a the programme and teaching activity. MEET 
:ducational progress requires change 10 specific direc 
tions. It is necessary, therefore, to look and see what 
Kind and how much of change results from teaching 
activity, and whether it is toward the desired objective. 
Progress requires change, but all change is not neces- 
(c) rni progress. p 
Regardless of how well planned or executed a programme 
is, all aspects of it will not usually go over to learners 
equally well. So one has to look and see which parts 
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need more emphasis and why certain parts were not 
effective. ae 
(d) Both instructors and trainees want and need the ES 
logical satisfaction that comes from knowing how 
are doing. So one needs to see about this. ". 
(e) Good public relations and justification for ood 
support of public programmes requires objective evide 
beyond that of opinions and subjective judgements. E 
(f) The effectiveness of educational programmes and jea 
ing can be improved only by finding their strong a 


: : ak-: 
weak points, then taking action to strengthen the we 


ness. Evaluation is the best means yet discovered for 
identifying these conditions. + ious 
(g) Every successful institution requires for its continu T 
development the existence of units for objectively a 
ing progress, procedures, methods and_ its ipm 
successes. These are also necessary for promoting € 

tive thought and for collecting information to guide 

staff. r 
Extension workers can no more afford to neglect judging 
accurately whether they are getting there where they want to H : 
than can the navigator, the physician, the architect, or any oue 


f re- 
person who sets out on a course of action to achieve some fo 
seen end. 


Characteristics of Extension Teaching Methods 

Before rural people can or will respond to a programme 
they must know about its objectives, understand its contents D 
gain skill in adopting the changes recommended. For this o 
take place, effective contact is necessary between people vis 
need to make changes and professional extension workers un 
can guide them in doing so. Extension methods are tO m 
Block staff and Village Level Workers what machines, wrenches 
and hammers are to the mechanic. Availability of approP x " 
methods and skill in their selection and use is crucial to succes? 
ful Extension Education. igues 

A wide range of extension teaching methods and techniqu' > 
are in common use in India and other countries for promoti 
rural development by means of education. They are use o 
described in a number of current publications. Included be 
for the convenience of readers is material recently prepare 
three experienced extension workers in Mysore State, India, 


reel 
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Dwarakinath, J. Srinivasamurthy and P. Hanumappa, published 
in Agricultural Extension Methods and Community Develop- 
ment in India, Information Booklet No. 6 of the Department 
of Agriculture in Mysore. 
Extension Methods 

met The extension worker can employ a variety of ence 

ethods suited to the situation. They are enumerated below : 
Farm and home visits. 
General meetings. 
Group contacts. 
Method demonstrations. 
Result demonstrations. 
Campaigns. 
Voluntary and local leadership. 
Exhibits and models. 
Tours and excursions. 
Literature—leaflets, folders, 
: papers. 
zx Farmers’ calls. 

: Radio programmes. 


1. Farm and Home Visits 


S ge HOD US$&UIT-— 


circular letters and news- 


What is i? 
It i : f 
Or hé is a direct contact by the extension WO. 
Speci members of his family at his home or o 
Cific purpose. 
y is it? 
This is used : 
l. To get acquainted with and gain confidence of the 
farmer and to give a courtesy call. 
To discuss individual or village problems. 
To find out problems of which he is not aware. 
4. To teach skills. 
To obtain or give information. 


are to be considered while employing 


rker with the farmer 
n his farm for a 


wn 


3: 
What to do 


Th pe. 
this wi MG points 
1. Tt should be made with a definite purpose. 
2. Punctuality and consideration for the time of the 
farmer should always be borne IP mind. 

worked out to save time. 


3. A schedule of visits should be 
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4. Remote and unfrequented farms and homes should 
always be kept in view. 4 
5. “his ke post be used to reinforce other 
methods or when other methods cannot be s 
During such a visit, the following points are to be kept 
mind : 
(a) Develop conversation on topics of interest. aot 
(b) Let the farmer do most of the talking and do 
interrupt him. 
(c) Speak only when he is willing to hear. 
(d) Talk in terms of his interest. 


er- 
(e) Use natural and easy language, speak slowly and che 
fully. 


(f) Be accurate in your statement. 
(g) Don't prolong arguments. 
(h) Let the farmer take the credit for good ideas. 
(i) Be sincere in learning as well as teaching. 
(j) Leave the farm or home as a friend. esti ments 
(k) Record the date of the visit, purpose, accomplishm 
and commitments. of 
(1) Take, if possible, a news letter, a folder or a packet he 
seeds, etc., to be handed ‘over to the farmer of t i 
members of his family. This will help in developin® 
friendship. 3 For 
Contact the man preferably when he is on the job. he 
example, discuss the improved plough when the man is plous 
ing. 
For what jobs : 
This method could be used : 
l. To teach skills—individualised teaching. 
2. To create the desire to adopt improved practices. 


e- 
3. To help rural people analyse their problems and p" 
pare them for intelligent action. 


Some of the jobs that could be worked out by employing p 
method are : tae 
(a) Home : Cattle stall improvement, hand flush latrine, ens 
pits, backyard gardening, composting, grain storit 
house improvement, smokeless ovens, child care, Pa 
time occupations, vegetable preservation, food prepa" 
tions, etc. Nt. 
(b) Farm: Soil conservation, - potentialities of irrí£? ae 
improving drainage, soil-testing, introduction of 
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crops and implements, green manuring, adoption of 
improved practices, etc. 
Advantages : 

1. First-hand knowledge of rural problems is gained. 

2. Goodwill is developed. 

3. The worker develops confidenc 
tions are adopted more and more. 

4. Better leaders are located. 

5. The interest of the people in the governmen 
stimulated. : 

6. The barrier be 
gets lessened. 

7. Members not reached by other metho 

8. Percentage of adoption (takes) to advoc 
rendered is high. 

5h 3. , Material for news stories is provided. 
mitations : 

l. Number of contacts possible is limited. 

2. Contacts suited to the farmer and the extension worker 
are limited. 

3. Concentrated visits to 
farmers might prejudice other farmers ag 
sion worker. 

4. Comparatively a costly method. 


e when his recommenda- 


t services is 


tween the tiller and the administrator 


ds are contacted. 
ations (exposures) 


the responsive or progressive 
ainst the exten- 


2. General Meetings 
What is it ? 
It is broadly a meeting of heterogeneous 


Certain ji 

n information i n 
* Y 1 

action, on is passed on for cons! 


Why is it? 


participants wherein 
deration and future 


ie is employed : 
A To effectively reach and serve larg 
- To prepare the people for other me 
3 work. 
Whar eae ind the reaction Oo 
ear Meeting needs planning as well as preparation. This 
1 e done by adopting the following steps: — ^ 
: Discuss the purpose with- the supervisory personnel 
before employing this method. _ 


e numbers.. 
thods of extension 


f the people to certain activities. 
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2. Consult local leaders and draw up a tentative pro- 
gramme. 

3. Secure speakers for the meeting. 

4. Arrange social and recreational features. 

5. Advertise meeting in advance. 

6. Ensure participation of all sections. 


While conducting the meeting, the following points are » 
be borne in mind : ; with 
(a) Conduct the meeting, preferably in a ceniral place 
good seating arrangements, lighting and ventilation. - 
(b) Choose the meeting date during seasons of light fa 
work. 1 
(c) Hold meetings in day-time as far as possible W 
homesteads are scattered. . 
(d) Be prompt in starting and closing the meeting. : 
(e) Focus attention. on the purpose of the day's meeting 
though giving allowance for liberal discussions. Avol 
sharp conflicts. ded 
(f) Use of illustrative material, if available, is comme? ais 
(g) Take advantage of group psychology and employ apPe" 
to arouse interest and stimulate action. "x 
(h) Give recognition to all sections and groups participating- 
G) Associate local leaders at least for welcoming the gather 
ing or thanking the participants, if not for presiding. 
G) Acknowledge services briefly. 
(k) Indicate the follow-up work proposed, if any. 
Q) Prepare news stories of the meeting and publicise. 
(m) If possible, arrange for exhibitions and film shows- 
(n) Hand out relevant folders or pamphlets at the time ? 
break off, 
For what jobs : 
This could be employed : 
l. To introduce the Community Development Programme 
or any welfare programme. 


here 


f 


2. To present the annual programmes of extension act 
vities. 

3. To enlist people's participation in community won 
campaigns like vana mahotsava etc, and nation? 
festivities. 

Advantages : 


1. Large numbers of people can be reached. 
2. Serves as a preparatory stage for other methods 


| 
| . 
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3. Group psychology can be used in promoting the pro- 
gramme. 
4. Reactions of the people 
assessed. 
5. Personal acquainta 
6. Prestige of the Jocal peop! 
All kinds of subjects can 
€— Adoption of practices can 
Limitations : 
1. Meeting-place and faci 
2. Scope for discussion is 
questions and answers. 
3. Handling the topic becomes 
composition of audience. 
4. Circumstances beyond con 
might reduce the attendance. 


to a programme can be 


nce can be promoted. 

e can be boosted. 

be introduced. 

be accomplished at low cost. 


gu 


lities are not always adequate. 
limited except possibly for a few 


difficult because of mixed 


trol like factions and weather 


3. Gronp Contacts 


What is it? 3 
I Broup is a body of individuals drawn together around a 
Teach hon interest. Such a group (less than twenty in number) 
as collective decisions through cooperative discussions is 
that th to promote an objective. Tt is essential to understand 
perso 1e group here does not mean à caste group, but a group 9 
a hens who are actually involved in a particular decision, €-8» 
they fe p of people taking up the widening of the road which 

se. 
Why is it? 
eo in action involves group functioning. Systematic 
Orta: among representative persons promotes the analysis of 
or ee felt needs, Many important problems can be solv 

s met only through group action, since local problems are 


th 3 
© primary concern of the affected people. Inspired and deter- 
the solutions 


min 

of E local groups can often contribute more to t 

e problems than any outside agency- Meeting of such 
f the group to ex- 


Bro à 
Ups provide opportunity to the members © gr s 
f view and to develop the habit 


ch 
SRL eriences and points O 
1n: H H : 
haio EAR planning an 
The following steps help to work out this method effectively: 
1. After locating several individuals interested in 4 parti- 
cular problem through individual contacts (Method 1), 


d working together. 


ul NUT 
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a 
10. 
Li. 
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invite them to meet for informal group discussions. 
Also request them to bring other interested people to 
such a meeting. 

Examine whether any one of the members of the group 
is capable of leading the discussions and entrust him with 
that responsibility. Otherwise, lead the discussions your- 
self. This may be necessary only where extension has 


‘just started and where organised villages are not existent. 


Choose a comfortable place for the meeting. Circular 
seating arrangement should be made, if possible. 

See that the atmosphere of the meeting is friendly and 
informal. At the beginning of the discussion try to 
bring out the ideas of the members of the group and 
define the problem. Do not dominate the discussions. 
The discussions should promote recognition of problems 
by the group and also create the desire for a solution. 
Present all the available information about the problem 
before the group, preferably with suitable illustrative 
material. 

Do not give the impression that your solution is the best, 
and do not condemn the existing and suggested practices. 
Do not have preconceived ideas for acceptance. 
Encourage shy people to talk, Often they have valuable 
Suggestions to make. Discourage speech-makers. 

At the end of the discussions, groups should arrive at 
the steps for taking action, i.e., what is to be done, how 
it is to be done, who is to do what, and when it is tO 
be done. Make available technical advice and alter 
nate solutions to the group, if necessary. 

Give due credit to the group 


Conduct the group meeting as effectively as possible. 
Undertake a systematic follow-up. 


For what jobs: 


The following 
method : 


l. 


jobs may be approached through this 


Any intensive cultivation method for any crop. plant 
protection measures, soil conservation work, village 
sanitation problems, village recreation activities, forma 
tion and working of cooperatives, programme plann m 
organisation of mahila mandals, recreational pra 
grammes, small savings programmes, etc. 
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Advantages : 
1. Helps develop objectivity towards ideas and sympathetic 


attitude towards those who disagree. 
2. Every participant shares the pride of h 
the problem. 


3. Helps in deciding debatable issues. [ 
i. Leaders, group interests and problems are discovered. 


4. 
5. Group planning and group action results. 
6. Fairly large numbers can be reached. 
Limitations : 
1. Factions in the village might hinder the effective working 


of the method. 
2. Traditional leaders who ar 
way of group activities. 
3. Possibility of creating rivalries. 
4. Attendance of persons not directly connected cannot be 


avoided easily. 


aving helped solve 


e not functional come in the 


4, Method Demonstration 


What is it? 


i A method demonstration is a short-tim 
before a group to show how to carry out an entirely new practice 


or an old practice in a better way. This method, however, is not 
ae with proving the worth of a practice but with how to 

© something. Tt is definitely not an experiment or a trial, but a 
teaching effort. : 
Why is it? 

To effectively impress people th 
fraction is a practicable proposition in their ow 
caches a new skill. 

What to do : 

* Planning and preparation for a 
ceting are similar to those mentione 

(Method 2). 

1. Be at the spot early to check up equipment and material. 

2. Make physical arrangements 5O that all participants can 

have a good look at the demonstration and take part 


in the discussions. 
3. Conduct demonstrati 
tions at each stage. 
. 4. Give opportunity to i 


e demonstration given 


at a particular recommended 
n situation. It 


method demonstration 
d for general meetings 


on step by step, encouraging ques- 


ndividuals to practise the skill. 
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5. Distribute bulletins, leaflets, etc., related A. 
; ; ; se W 
stration, icipants and list thos Ips 
‘ articipants a | s help 
$ Get the a EA f the practice. This rsons 
contemplate the to o the number of pe 
s i reases 
in the follow-up and incr 
desiring the change. 
Follow-up ; ation. : 
7. Publish à news Story on the ae the adop 
8. Entrust the leaders with the task of wa 
tion of the new practice, 
Suggestions : le 
9. Select topics based On the needs of peop! E. 
10, monstration should be timely. ild up interest 
ll. Give good advance publicity to bui " 
Secure wig tticipation, . rural peoP 
12, equipment t at is easily available to the 
13, Clear doubts, but avoj arguments, iu med DY 
14, Pptéciate the methods already being 
Participant. this 
For what bs : t through 
Some of the “Pecific jobs that could be taugh a 
Method . s ovens, pn 
ib, Sanitary latrines, Soak pits, oe knitting, : 
Making, lice Control, cog ing, sewing anc treatment, © 
Stall constructio > seed Preservation, ae ments, p^ j- 
21 urse l line-sowing improved imp xir) era 
“ation a Placement OL fertilisers, seed se 
tio c Miles in cattle, ete. 
vantages » 
1, Effective in Caching skills, 
2) Stimulates action, 
d Builds Confiden the 
4. Se Publicity pu ; with 
i ; rkers 
5. Incr ses acquaintance OF extension wo 
loca] People, 
6. Intr uces change of Practice at low cost. 
I Imitations : 
l- Not O al 
2. N 


çil! 
ed t | subject-matter. inment and SM! 
Seds great dea Preparation. SJupmen 

© part of th i 


rly 
ension worker., if improPe 

a set-back to the Whole Programme 

Soordinateg, 
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5. Result Demonstration 

What is it? 

ES A result demonstration is à Way of showing people the 

ns ue of a new practice. Such demonstralions require à sub- 

3 antial period of time. Comparisons arè usually necessary and 

Rm are essential. The result demonstration may be for a 

ge recommended practice or 2 series of practices that come 
ic ence with respect to a problem. 

y is it? 
l. To prove the worth of a new practice. n 
2. To show that the recommendations are locally appl 


cable and are profitable. 


What to owe 
Planning " 
i Discuss with the people and find out their interest. 
3 Consult the specialist. e T 
. Outline a definite plan and put it in writing. 
3 Itation with the local 


Select responsive farmers in consu 
people. 
s Discuss and plan with th 
a Announce widely. 
onducting i: 
l. Get all the materials ready. | 
2. Start the demonstration in the presence of the villagers 
3. Mark demonstration plots with large signs if it is a field 
" demonstration. 
- Assist the farmer, on whose fiel 
See in keeping proper records. 
ake a calendar of operations. Y 
6- Visit the bul site regularly, for supervision 
and guidance. 
7. Give publicity to the demonstration and the farmer at 
8 suitable stages, preferably through other farmer: 
" Conduct tours to successful demonstration 
- Let the selected farmer tell people abo 


tion, when possible. 
D Summarise, record and establish P AA 


ib Give wide publicity to the results. 
S Enlist other farmers to adopt 
Uggestions : 

l. Limit the scope of the 

advocated practice rather 


e selected farmers. 


d the demonstration is 


practice. 
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Distribute bulletins, leaflets, etc., related to the demon- 
stration. 


Ta "s z o 
Get the names of the parücipants and list those wh 


contemplate the adoption of the practice, This helps 


in the follow-up and increases the number of persons 
desiring the change. 
Follow-up : 


Publish a news story on the demonstration. 

Entrust the leaders with the task of watching the adop- 
tion of the new practice, 
Suggestions : 

Select topics based on the needs of people. 
Demonstration should be timely, d 
Give good advance publicity to build up interest an 
Secure wide participation, 

Use equipment that is easily available to rural people. 
Clear doubts, but avoid arguments, 

Appreciate the 


methods already being used by the 
participants, 


For what jobs : 
Some of the Specific 


It 
2h 
ab 
4 
5 


6. 


jobs that could be taught through this 
method : 
Sanitary latrines, soak pits, smokeless ovens, soap- 
making, li i 


Sewing and knitting, cattle 
Tvation, seed-treatment, e 
improved implements, appli- 
ent of fertilisers, seed selection, eradi- 


of ticks and nites in cattle, ete, 


Effective in teaching skills. 
Stimulates action. 


Builds confidence, 
Serves publicity Purpose, 
Increases acq 


local people, 


Uaintance of extension workers with the 
Intro 


Refs duces change of Practice at low cost. 
Limitations ; 


E 
2. 


Not suited to all subject-matter. 


Preparation, equipment and skill 
the extension worker, 
Causes a set-back to t 


: he whole Programme if improperly 
coordinated, 


w 
un 
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5. Result Demonstration 
What is it? 

A result demonstration is a way of showing people the 
value of a new practice. Such demonstrations require a sub- 
stantial period of time. Comparisons are usually necessary and 
records are essential. The result demonstration may be for a 
single recommended practice or a series of practices that come 
in sequence with respect to a problem. 

Why is it? 
1. To prove the worth of a new practice. 
2. To show that the recommendations are locally appli- 
cable and are profitable. 
What to do: 

Planning : 

Discuss with the people and find out their interest. 

Consult the specialist. 

Outline a definite plan and put it in writing. 

Select responsive farmers in consultation with the local 

people. 

5. Discuss and 

6. Announce widely. 

Conducting : 

l. Get all the materials ready. i 

2. Start the demonstration in the presence of the villagers. 

3. Mark demonstration plots with large signs if it is a field 

demonstration. 

Assist the farmer, O! 

conducted, in keeping proper reco! 

5. Make a calendar of operations. 

6. Visit the demonstration site regu 
and guidance. 


Give publicity to the demonstration and the farmer at 


suitable stages, preferably through other farmers" visits. 
nstrations at proper times. 


Conduct tours to successful demo! 

Let the selected farmer tell people about the demonstra- 
tion, when possible. à 
10. Summarise, record and establish proof of the practice. 
1l. Give wide publicity to the results. i 

12. Enlist other farmers to adopt the new practice. 
Suggestions : 

l. Limit the scope of t 
advocated practice rather t 


or touc 


plan with the selected farmers. 


n whose field the demonstration is 
rds. 


a 


larly, for supervision 


I 


E 


he demonstration to prove the 
han finding out a new truth. 
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o 


8. 


9. 
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Have a comparison or check plot. 

Use local illustrations of good practices rather than 
result demonstration, whenever possible, in order to save 
time and extension effort. 

It is better to conduct one good demonstration rather 
than a number of half-hearted attempts. 

Let the benefit of the demonstration reach as 
many local people as possible through conducted tours, 
publicity, etc. 

Select cooperative farmers in different areas to under- 
take demonstrations, avoiding sticking to the same 
farmers for several demonstrations. 

Select places for demonstrations which are frequented 
by the villagers. 

Use the results of successful demonstrations in meeting» 
individual contacts, news-letters, etc. 

In cases of failures analyse the causes. 


For what jobs : 
Tt is applicable to many extension jobs : 


Improved kitchen, child care, compost, better cattle 


1; 
feeds, etc. 

2. Improved seeds, fertiliser application, plant protection 
measures, castration of scrub bulls, artificial insemina- 
tion, etc. 

Advantages : 

1. Helps in introducing a beneficial new practice. 

2. Convinces the hesitating farmers and workers through the 
principle, seeing is believing." 

3. Provides factual data. ; 

4. Gives the extension worker experience that helps him 
recommend the practice with greater conviction. 

5. Develops local leadership. 

6. Convinces farmers that the extension workers are 
practical. 

Limitations : 

1. Finding a suitable farmer willing to keep records is often 
difficult. k 

2. Results may be vitiated by uncontrollable factors like 
weather. 

3, An unsuccessful demonstration may create strong UD 


favourable conditions for other extension activities. 
It is not suitable for all advocated practices. 
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5. Requires elaborate and thorough preparation; its cost 
is very high. 
6. Creates rivalries sometimes. 


6. Campaign 


What is it? 

A campaign is an intensive teachi 
an opportune moment for a brief peri 
a concerted manner towards a particular problem so as to 
stimulate the widest possible interest in the community. 
Campaign methods can be used only after an advocated practice 
is found acceptable to the local people through method or result 
demonstrations or other extension methods. 
Why is it? 

l. It is employed to induce emotional participation of the 
local community as a whole and to create a conducive 
psychological climate for the adoption of the new 

i 

What qo T pe 

Planning : 
Find out the local need. 
Consult local leaders and agencies. 
Consult specialists. 
Ensure technical service 
Select a period suitable 
dates well in advance à 
the people. 
Conducting : 
l. Work through the local leaders. 
2. Work as per plan. 
3. Watch the campaign closely and throughout. 
4. Ensure that failures are eliminated. 
Follow-up : 
» Make individual contacts and find 
2. Find out the failures and analyse. 
3. Give publicity to the successful cam 


ng activity undertaken at 
od, focussing attention in 


s and supplies. 
to the community, announce the 


nd build up the enthusiasm of 


VAUN 


out the reactions. 


paign and the leaders 


responsi 
For what j v a 
1. Rat control, lice control, village sanitation, mosquito 
control, vaccination, castration of scrub bulls, etc. 
2. Plant protection work, tank desilting, etc. 
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Advantages : 

1. A maximum number of farmers can be reached, in | 
quickest time possible in introducing a simple practice. 
Gives quick results at lower costs. 

3. Successful campaigns create conducive atmosphere 
popularising other methods. 

4. Builds up community confidence. . 

This is advantageous with respect to certain practices 

which are effective only when the entire community 

adopts them. 

Limitations : 

1. It is advantageous only when all participants coope 

in the campaign. 

2. Cannot be adopted when the advocated practice involves 
complicated technicalities. 

3. Involves thorough preparation and close association of 
technical agencies, concerted efforts of the Block staff 
and propaganda technique, etc. 

4. It is applicable to only a few topics. 


in the 


N 


for 


pi 


rate 


7. Voluntary and Local Leadership 
What is it? , | t 
This method is the use of leader-follower pattern existent 
in any community. Local leadership is utilised to reach a large 
number of farmers. The method involves locating, developing 
and utilising the local, functional and voluntary leadership. 
Why is it? 
This method is employed : 
1. To put across a new idea in such a manner as tO be 
accepted with least resistance. 
2. To have local people with information or know- 
who can carry on without the extension workers. 
3. To develop local leaders who take on increasing respon- 
sibilities in conducting their own affairs and community 
work. 
What to do: k 
The following points are to be taken into consideration while 
employing this method : 1 
1. Decide on specific duties to be performed by loc? 
leaders. s 
2. Select or elect local leaders. This could be achieved !? 
the following ways : 


! 


' 


how 
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(a) By individual contacts with the local people. 

(b) By assisting the local group to make intelligent 
selection by explaining the function of the leader in 
relation to the job. 

(c) By associating leaders sug 
societies, Farmers’ Forum, C 
tions and groups. 

(d) By recognising the traditiona 
tial leaders. 

3. Give trial assignm 
entrusting further responsibility. 
4. Training the leaders : 

(a) Run leader-training camps. 

(b) Acquaint them with details of lea 
organisational procedures. 

(c) Teach subject-matter. 

(d) Acquaint them with the sources of de 


gested by panchayats, 
lubs, and other institu- 


l, functional and poten- 


ents to the leaders located before 


dership jobs and 


monstration 


material. 
(e) Provide them with teaching aids. 
(f) Associate them in planning and organising the village 


activities. 
(g) Assist them in c 
ing materials and other prepar 


onducting demonstrations. assembl- 


atory work. 


Follow-up : 

l. Recognise leaders and 
Take the advice of the 
Encourage the leaders to dev 
to start their own programmes. 
Give them more and more res 
Invite them to participate in tours an 
Let them lead the visitor to à village. 
Gr _ Visit their village and appreciate their work. 

!ggestions : 


m in public meetings. 
ssues. 
deas and 


honour the 
leaders on important 1 
elop their own i 


£ m 


ponsibilities. 
d meetings. 


pum 


na 


The following qualities make a person a good leader. 
= d their ability. 


He has faith in his people an 

He likes, is liked and is respected by his people- 
He is willing to share the credit for his good work. 
He has followers in all sections 
He is willing to consult his followers. 
He is eager to learn, willing to work and sets a good 


example. 
7. He is truthful, dependable and 


of his community. 


CY DR a e 


impartial. 


10. 
11. 
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He knows the local needs and conditions. 

He has service motive in improving conditions in the 
community. 

He is successful in his field of activity. 

He is progressive in outlook and faces failures calmly. 


For what jobs: 


The extension activities that could be promoted by this 
method are: 


1. Teaching local people the knowledge acquired from 
extension workers, subject-matter training camps or 
other reliable sources. . 

2. Mobilising local initiative and resources and setting 
desirable and attainable objectives for the community- 

3. Developing and maintaining local community organisa- 
tions—programme planning. 

Advantages : » 

1. It multiplies or extends the efforts of an extension . 
worker, i.e., reaches more people. 

2. Since local leaders are trusted and followed, this method 
is effective in convincing rural people. 

3. The ideas could be conveyed in the local language more 
appropriately by this method. 

4. Saves the time of an extension worker. «I 

5. Develops local leadership and self-help in the community. 

6. Builds up cohesiveness in the community. J 

7. Builds up confidence and prestige of the community. 

8. This is comparatively economical and creates a COT 
ducive atmosphere for other methods. 

D: 


A good leader acts as a shock-absorber between the 


people and the extension agency when things go 
wrong. 


Limitations : 


L 
2. 


3. 


ipe 


Functional leaders are limited. 

False leadership and jealousy comes in the way of 
effectiveness of this method. 

Leadership may be wanting in matters of literacy and 
competence. 

It is a slow process until an effective group is developed: 
Local leaders might use their prestige for persona 
gain. 


Extension workers’ personal contact with the people 
might become limited. 


bo 
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8. Exhibition 
What is it? 

An exhibition is a systematic display of models, specimens, 
charts, information, posters, etc., in a sequence so as to be signi- 
ficant in teaching or creating interest in the participating 
members. An exhibition covers three stages of Extension 
Education, viz, arousing interest, creating desire to learn and 


providing a chance to take a decision. 

Why is it? 
1. To acquaint the people with better standards. 

2. To influence people to adopt better practices. 


3. To create interest in a wider range of people. 
4. To promote understanding and create goodwill towards 


extension. 
What to do: 
1. Decide upon the characte 
consideration the time, au 
2. Make it simple and understand 
idea at a time or place. 
3. Let there be sequence and continuity. 
4. Use a few rather than many objects. 


t of the exhibition, taking into 
dience and immediate purpose. 
able, working upon one 


ppeal to the 


5. Spacing and decoration should have an a 
eye. 
6. Label the exhibits legibly and briefly. 
7. Interpreters should be thoroughly informed and precise 


in their explanations. 
8. High level display would be ideal. 
9. Action exhibits attract attention an 
10. Distribute relevant literature. 
| 7 Give advance publicity. ' 
| 2. Let the exhibits be portable and of an impressive size. 
13. Estimate the effectiveness of the exhibition : 
(a) By analysing attendance. enquiries and requests. 
Su _(b) By making notes of suggestions given. 
gestions : 
l. Use local material as far as possible, since specimens 
from the locality will have greater significance. 
F. 2. Take advantage of local festivals and fairs. 
or what jobs : 
Exhibition is broadly suitable for 
| Such as: 


l. Improved home living. 


d kindle curiosity. 


a wide range of topics 
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2. Model villages. 

3. Irrigation practices. 

4. Soil conservation. 

5. Products of village industries. 

6. Display of the best material in the community. 

Advantages : 

1. One of the best media for reaching illiterates. 

2. Publicity value where extension work is beginning. 

3. It has imaginative appeal. 

4. It caters to the mixed group. : 

5. It can fit into festive occasions and can serve recreational 
requirements. 

6. It promotes creative abilities to some extent. 

7. It can stimulate competitive spirit when used for that 
purpose. T 

8. It could be utilised for creating a market for certain 


products. 


Limitations : 


Requires much preparation and investment. 
Cannot be widely used. 


Cannot be used repeatedly at the same place without 
making substantial changes. 
It cannot lend itself to all topics. 


It cannot represent all the phases of work. 


9. Conducted Tours 


What is it? 


It is a method by which a group gets together for the pur- 
[poke of seeing an improved performance or result of a p 
in actual situations. This requires the group to move out O 


the area for a considerable 
Why is it? 
i 


2. 


period with a definite programme. 


To convince the farmers by providing them an oppor- 
tunity to see the result of a new practice, demonstra- 
tion of a skill, new implements, and thus have an idea 
of the accomplishments in other areas. 

To help people to recognise problems, to create interest, 
to generate discussion and to provoke action. 


What to do: 
Planning : 


i 


Decide upon the places to be visited and the things t° 
be seen and learnt. 


Fe D 


3. 
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Decide upon the composition of the group and leaders. 
Discuss with the participants details related to the tour. 
Help them decide the dates, period, transport, food and 


other related matters. 
Get in touch with the concerned persons and agencies. 


Conducting : 


AMFfwnNe 


Keep the interest of the group always in view. 

Let everyone see, hear and discuss at the places of visit. 
Allow time for questions and answers. 

Help them make notes of interesting information. 

Do not crowd the programme or bore the members. 
Provide for recreation, look to the comforts of the party 


and keep up the cheer. 


Follow-up : 


Contact the members individually and in groups. . 


l. 

2. Lead their interest to action. 

3. Arrange for necessary supplies and services. 

4. Recognise and appreciate the best and the quick learner. 

5. Use successful members for reaching others. 

5. Build up news stories. 

Suggestions : 

E Plan in advance. 

= Take up correspondence well in time. — 4 

3. Select homogeneous groups for specialised tours an 
representative groups of several sections for general tours. 

4. Let not the group be too big. Se 

5. Have the representatives of the party share the resp ; 
sibility for food, finance, recreation. maintenance ol 
accounts, etc. v 

$ Let the participants speak at the places visited about 


For What jobs : 


their own achievements. 
vide opportunity 


Conduct ranged to pro 

t ed tours may be arrange DE I le 
rote rural folk to Wt laces and institutions which E. 
"t cud These places may ?": 


Advantages € 


l. Can serve to stimulate people to ? 


rer having a relation to rural life. 


s. model villages. 


ution $ 
e farms, 


Research stations, training instit : ue 
areas of advanced development. leading P 5 
places of historical and cultural significance. farmers’ 
Exhibitions, agricultural and cattle fa 
seminars and conferences, Cte- 


ction. 
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2. Percentage of takes to exposures are high. | 

3. Participants become active cooperators. = ; | 

4. Promotes better understanding between participants an 
extension workers. 

5. Widens the vision of participants. | 

6. Develops leadership. 

7. Could also, serve sight-seeing purposes. | 

Limitations : | 

1. It is costly. 

2. Difficulty a fixing up the season and time suitable to "n 

3. Lack of facilities like transport and accommodation * | 
the halting places, etc. : 

4. If badly conducted would create frustration. = 

5. If other interests overlap the educational purpose 9 


the tour, its effectiveness would be reduced. 


10. Literature 
(Leaflets, circular letters and newspapers) 


What is it? 


It 


š P " jate 
is written material, often supported by appropri 


illustrations and employed as an extension tool. 


Leaflets and Folders 


What is it? | 


A leaflet is usually a Single sheet of printed matter, some- 
times folded. It gives accurate or specific information On 1 
particular topic. A pamphlet or a bulletin may contain a" 
deal with a number of related topics. 

Why is it? 


L 


2. 


To provide precise and reliable scientific informatio? 
told in simple language about a single practice Or item 
of interest, 

To serve the immediate needs of the farmer like control 


Of pests, campaign against rats, treatment of see 
potatoes, etc. 


How to do it: 


E Debs 


m 


Write on one simple practice or idea at a time. 
Select topics related to the urgent needs of the farmer- 


E NS E i e 
Write in simple short sentences and paragraphs in t 
local language. 


Use illustrations and pictures. 
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(after checking on their 


5. Give complete directions 
correctness). 
For what jobs ? 
1. Can be used for a wide variety of topics, commencing 
from the adjustment of a plough to the organisation of 
a village mela. 
2. For dissemination of scientific information. 
Advantages : 
l. Can reach a large section of literate people simul- 
taneously. 
2. Can be preserved and used for reference purposes. 
3. Comparatively cheap. 3 
4. Accurate information and minute details can be given. 
5. Can be made easy as well as enjoyable to read. 
6. Can be used to maintain or increase the tempo of work. 
7. Can be used to continue contacts. 
8. Can be used to enhance the prestige of local leaders 
and groups. 
9. Can promote literacy. 
Limitations : 
l. Itis of little use in areas of low literacy. 
2. Cannot be used in exclusion of other methods. 
3. Will lose its significance if not carefully prepared and 


What is it? 
A letter sent to many people perio 


used. 
Circular Letter 


dically or on special 


Occasions. 
Why is it? 


iu 
2 


To maintain continuous contact with farmers. | 
information which could 


To communicate some general i 
best be put in the form of a letter. 


hat to do: 


lè 


4. 


5 


For what jobs ? 
Same as in the case of leaflets and 


Let the letters be brief and courteous: 
Have a single purpose and write in simple language. 
Give complete information. ! 

Be clear in statements which should lead to action. 
The letters should be a part of a programme or campaign. 


folders. 


Ad vantages : 
Same as in the case of leaflets and folders. 
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Limitations : 
Same as in the case of leaflets and folders. 


Newspaper 

What is it? : 
It is a periodical with the service-type or news-type © 

information. 
Why is it? A ede m. 
1. To serve as a forum for extension activity in an area 
or a community. ; ne 
2. To put out information which would be of service to = 
leaders and people and to highlight the jp 
activities of individuals and groups which are worthy O 
emulation. à 
3. To acquaint the public simultaneously about programmes, 


activities, progress, etc. 
What to do: 


l. Put the matter in story type. It should be easy to 
understand and simple in language. 

2. Give a personal touch. 

3. Give accurate details. 

4. Plan publication so that the different issues are in à 
sequence. 

5. Have enough copies so as to pass them round in the 
community. 


6. Encourage loc 


al farmers to write, 
For what jobs ? 


Same as in the case of leaflets and folders. 


ll. Farmers?’ Calls 
What is it? 
It is a call made by a farmer or a group on the extension 
worker at his office or home with the purpose of obtaining infor- 


mation or getting assistance from him, or for developing 
acquaintance with him. 


Why is it? 

To promote closer contacts with farmers. 
To build up the interests of indiy 
To discuss problems in greater detail. 

To arrange for or assure supplies and services. 


To bring about contact between the farmers and other 
agencies. 


iduals and groups. 


{ORE Teg COU ROT ee 
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What to do: 2 
1. Be cordial and keep the visitor at ease. 
2. Keep the office-room attractive with bulletin-boards, 
leaflets, etc. 
3. Try to cultivate the practice of having specific days and 
hours for farmers’ calls. 
4. Make arrangements for providing information to the 
callers in your absence. 
5. Keep a record of the calls and follow them up. 
6. Encourage the farmers to call on you, if they are shy in 
their own group. 
. 7. Be business-like and try to discourage unnecess 
For what jobs? 
To discuss the plan of 
matters like : 
1. Building a new house. 
2. Constructing a cattle stall. 
3. Sinking an irrigation well. 
4. Installing a pump. 
5. Crop planning. 
_ 6. Starting a poultry farm. 
Advantages : 
1. Satisfaction of the visitor may result by repeated calls. 
2. Will enhance the prestige and reputation of the exten- 
sion worker in the community. 
Will create a favourable atmosp Y 
4. Will indicate clearly the problems affect 
duals and groups. 
5. Will indicate the confidence reposed 
worker by the people. 
. 6. Will give an insight int 
Limitations : 
l. The extension worker cannot be at headquarters £ 
2. Callers in his absence may not be satisfied with the 
information or guidance obtained. — 
3. Certain individuals might try ‘° gam 
through the extension worker. 


ary calls. 


individuals or groups of farmers on 


A n 


here for village work. 
ng the indivi- 


ad 


in the extension 


o the community structure. 


s always. 


personal ends 


12. Radio Programme 
What is it? 
to It is a method, using the radio for 
© build up the attitudes of farmers towa 


communication, seeking 
rd a desired way of life. 
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It could be used for debates on selected problems and tor 
dissemination of information through talks, dialogues, folk songs, 
dramas, etc. Since receiving sets in villages are still very few. 
this method has restricted utility. 
Why is it? . 
l. To reach a large number of people at a time. 3 
2. 'To provoke thinking in the audience about. ano 
problems, to disseminate information quickly in eme 
gencies, etc. 
How 18 do it: " "—. 
1. Encourage local communities to hear the radio co 
tively, if necessary. 
Encourage them to listen to rural programmes. ) 
Encourage them to correspond with the broadcasting 
stations to express their likes, needs and opinions. 
Maintain contact with the broadcasting stations yourself. 
Specially announce interesting programmes in advance. 
Feed news stories and cultural programmes related to 
the locality to the broadcasting stations. 
Have a list of talented persons in the area and arrange 


their participation in a broadcasting programme. 
For what jobs ? 


2. 
91 
4. 
S: 
6 
T 


he following : 


Disscusions on the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. 
Control of fowl cholera. 


Rotation of crops. 
Control of crop pests and diseases. 
Weather bulletins. 


Market news, etc, 
Advantages : 


1. Reaches many people at low cost. 

2. Dissemination of urgent 
market. 

3. Wide range of experience 
available. 

4. Talks by specialists will Serve educational purpose. 

5. Recreational needs can also be met. 


6. Local talents and abilities can be encouraged. 
Limitations : 


information on weather OT 


can be pooled and made 


l. Lack of radio receiving sets, 
2. Recommendations may not be universally applicable. 
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3. Broadcasting stations are not always accessible to 
extension workers.* 

Extension Methods 

he cause-and-effect relationships 


i . à . . 1 

m in changing human behaviour, extension teaching could 

a made more systematic and less mysterious. As a result, the 
hoice of extension methods could be made in such a way that 


Ww :136 H : . 
ae speed up the educational progress immeasurably. Social 
ientists in general and psychologists in particular have dealt 

sing insight and success since 


2 this phenomenon with increa 
P a of the science of psychology nearly 100 years ago. 
man Ud human mind still presents mysteries unfathomed by 
RM died bu best of his insight and devices. Hence, the selec- 
e: * use of the means for teaching in any situation are 10 
mén aga of predicating the relationship between selected 
tret and ends. Some things about teaching, however, are 
y well-known. When these are applied properly, significant 


impacts ES 
pacts on learners can be anticipated. 


Selection and use of 
If one could really know t 


General Guides 
Community Development 


rt of many people. The 


The goal of extension teaching for 
commendation is 


ae, attain desirable action on the pa 
qe is to induce all those for whom à re t 
ia priate to take the necessary action. Before this can 
Ppen—or action is obtained—however, the people concerned 


m : 
ust become interested, must develop a desire to make the 
for doing SO. 8 


e. obtain the skill necessary 
Probl which results in satisfaction to them. To E m 
em diff ton ig in response to a stimulation 
erently, all. action joie do o is 
I 


provi 

they ded by an appropriate situation: Often ds odd 
short, S a problem or that certain action will he 
riam often are not interested in change: 

» until interest is aroused and people Jearn ho ei 
no action 
ing meth 
uggestions 
est an 


d 


the 
ne 
this i €ded changes successfully, 


mplies 
build Is that extension teach 
all, to ERE OCUURE of ideas and $ 
evelop in people an inter 


s, and above 


S, 
a desire for change 


1 
Dep, his Lom 
Hvlopment. GE quoted material from Eu ether vasa and 
in India prepared bY re “Inf mation Boo det No. 6, 
s 


Ape appa 
Pri] leer as nent of Agriculture; 
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they need to make. This requires far more than mere be 
people what they should do. To tell a person to do some aaa 
one does not have to know how to do it oneself. But Ee 
how to do things one must be able to do them oneself. e 
individuals to see the need for change, to help them want to ut i 
useful changes and to develop in them the skills necessary a 
Success with the action suggested calls for the highest type O 
teaching. id 
Learning is a habit-forming process. People break E. 
habits and learn new ones only one at a time. In other wor! y% 
people learn one thing at a time. In extension teaching, there 
fore, it is usually unwise to present too many ideas at one um 
Teaching one step at a time, presenting one idea at a time, 1$ 
likely to be more successful. Knowing this fact, exten 
workers should be aware that ideas must be carefully selecte 
and put forcibly before people. 
It has been said that life is like a stream. In some people 
this stream may be sluggish and few ideas may enter OF be 
carried forward, but in most individuals the stream of modern 
life is a torrent in which many ideas are moving along. These 
may be first on top, then under, then whirled aside and later 
thrust out. Extension Workers try to put still more ideas into 
this stream. To get them into the stream and keep them there 
requires careful planning and teaching. Ideas must be big 
enough, and good enough, that they can be launched in this 
stream and hold their course. No weak, poorly presented lecture 
or unplanned village meeting, badly conducted demonstration Of 
unattractive exhibit will force the idea afloat in the torrent of 


: ages ife 
life. The currents, cross currents and undertow in village i 
are much too fierce. 


must be reinforced, constantly 


This means, for example, that each 


demonstration, exhibit and tour must be chosen and used fot 
the special part it can best Play in the task of promoting desit- 
able action among people. All these methods, when used 


skilfully, help to hold before people the main goal, and the action 
necessary to achieve it. 
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Obviously, it is necessary that suggested changes be basically 
sound. They must fit a real need as the people see it.' They 
must be in line with the people's felt needs. People must be 
successful with the practices when they try them. They must 
get the results anticipated. Changes they make must ultimately 
give satisfaction. Success with one action leads people to a 
desire for learning about and taking other actions. In true form 
this is the result of Extension Education in action. 


Specific Guides 


_ It has been pointed out that rural people learn primarily by 
Seeing, hearing, or doing the things to be learned. Extension 
teaching then consists basically of arranging situations for the 
learner to see, to hear or to do that which is to be learned. These 
Opportunities are provided through the skilful use of extension 
‘caching methods. To obtain action—to cause people to make 
desired changes and to ensure success and satisfaction—extension 
teaching effort usually must be planned to develop the six phases 
in the attainment of successful change in people’s behaviour. 
These are ; 

l. Have the idea call attention. 

Become interested in taking the action suggested. 
Develop desire or want to make the change suggested. 
Have an opportunity to make the desired change and 
take action. 

5. Develop some confidence in the abil 

change. 

6. Obtain satisfaction from the action taken. : 
Peo hese basic phases of the process of promoting change 1n 
tnik P. behaviour do not appear as distinct and easily identified 
rom Me in an overlapping and evolving manner. They Eee 

ence le process of logical thought and reasoned wonderment. 
Decess; they are not a product of the answer but of the learning 
ary to arrive at the answer. 
Suega o umulated experience and resea 
contribute that certain extension metho 
Mental = effectively to the attainment of 
Change. ps in people's behaviour require 

Methods useful in getting attention 

ers xd Provide learning experiences for peo 
Ust first get their attention. Therefore, 


Awn 


ity to make the 


rch findings support the 


ds, when properly used, 
each of the funda- 


d in the process of 


ple, extension work- 
appropriate ways 
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and means of gaining attention. must be decided upon. This 
is the foundation stage for successfully making the ideas enter 
into the minds of people. To place ideas successfully before peo 
ple requires planned and frequent use of a variety of teaching 
methods. This is so because it is necessary not only to place 
ideas before people but to keep them there until attention 15 oni 
tained. At first, the idea is likely to be only a passing one. a 
picture here, a poster there, a meeting, etc., will arrest the . 
tion of people and prepare them to notice other signs that A; 
gradually form the idea and drive it into consciousness. MOM 
contrast, colour, size, frequency, intensity are all useful de 
to win people's attention. The following are very effective 
this purpose : 

(a) Pictures related to the subject 

(b) Demonstrations 

(c) News stories 

(d) Survey results 

(e) Slogans 

(f) Statement of conditions. 

(g) Posters 

(h) Radio talks 

(i) Cartoons 

() Displays 

(k) Exhibits 


2. Methods useful in developing interest der- 
Of the many characteristics of human behaviour, an orbs 
standing of people's interest is probably the most impor" 


«ments 
For both the amount and direction of one’s life accomplishm 


are determined largely by the factor of interest. Usually ES 
cannot be taught anything until one becomes interested, ir. 
one has developed interest one cannot be kept out from Jearn Ed 
Thus, learning without interest does not take place to any ap f 
ciable degree. Several facts are well established in studies E 
human behaviour with respect to the factor of interest. "s 
interested in certain problems acquire more information a E 
them. To learn, people tend to expose themselves tO open 
tunities that are congenial or in line with the interests they als 
ready hold. Interest usually represents the objectives OT 
of an individual. "E 
Technology means comparatively little to a person E "o 
is able to connect it in some way to a desire or interest. crest 


interest is the most important phase of motivation. 
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gives people satisfaction when they take successful action to 
meet it. Learning is the result of the satisfaction of the learner. 
Present interests provide the starting point for expanding them 
and for developing new ones. The factor of interests tends to 
control the influence of Extension Education because only those 
people who are interested will expose themselves to the pro- 
gramme. People become interested in things they feel will help 
them meet their needs and difficulties. Teaching methods 
should be chosen and used, therefore, so as to impress upon 
people the idea that they have problems and that the recom- 
mended practice will help them solve their problems. The 
following methods are useful in developing people’s interest : 

(a) Give information about the subject through : 
meetings of various types, film strip and slide lectures, 
subject-matter news items, radio talks, bulletins and 
pamphlets, tours, testimonials. 

(b) Create activity towards the programme by: 
organising community work, leader activity, result 
demonstrations. 

(c) Use appeals to values such as: 
enjoyment, increased income, health, comfort, acqui- 
sition of desirable things, time for leisure, more con- 
veniences, andjor others paramount in the local value 
system. 

3. Methods of developing confidence 
ve one and maintenance of confidence should be 
Behatas to all other changes in people's attitudes. and 
um t. In free societies, confidence is the key to achieving 
ES] rom Extension Education, because action on the part of 
ple is voluntary. Confidence corresponds to the idea of 
en Once broken, confidence is difficult to restore, either 
pte self or in other people. It is mecessary, therefore, for 
hep ES Workers to safeguard the factor of confidence in every 
itd teaching. Confidence should be viewed as a rising line 
x Fe through. all the Steps in the extension teaching process. 
iani Ts d grow in intensity as desire is created and followed in 
y action and satisfaction. Listed below are some items 
useful in developing and maintaining confidence. 

(a) Recommendation is economical and practical 

(b) Practice can be readily adopted 

(c) Demonstrations widely adopted 

(d) People see demonstrations 
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(e) Testimonials 
(f) Repetition 
` (g) Slogans 

(h) Personal visits by the Gram Sevak and others 
4. Methods useful in creating desire E. 

Attitudes tend to be general. Interests tend to be specific 
in the objects to which they are attached. But desire is quite 
Specific. Desire comes only when the subject or plan of action 
Suggested is considered favourable by a person as it applies to 
his individual problem. Hence, desire tends to be specific and 
an individual matter. Desire is an outgrowth of interest and 
confidence. In creating desire, appeal to the feelings and 
emotions of people should be employed to support the facts 
and logic previously presented to develop interest. When interest 
has been developed, the reasoning stage is over and suggestion 
is again employed. A desire is a want. To make that want 
felt and to make sure that individuals act to satisfy the want, 
the right appeals must be made to stimulate feeling and emotion. 
For example, the Suggestion that the use of planting good seed 
may eventually enable the family to buy things it wants, may 
Tesult in a much greater impact than all the argument based on 
the need for improving agriculture. By the right use of proper 
Suggestions and appeals, individuals can be brought to see them- 
Selves in possession of the better condition that is recommended 


and is desirable. Mental pictures of this nature are powerful 
stimuli to action. 


Good exten 
benefit of im 


sion teaching helps people envisage and feel the 
However, 


munity changes: 
_ C intangible things such as self-pride of 


Suggest such ideas. In creating 
nsive use of exhibits and method 


to show concretely the 
d of good grai 


$ and activities suck ] in 
T . 5 such as the : 1 usefu 
creating desire, t following are 


(a) People see the real object 
(b) People see installations or Operation 
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(c) Participation in demonstration 
(d) Circulars suggesting benefits 
(e) ‘Before and after’ pictures 
(f) Working models 
(g) Testimonials 
(h) Leadership in action 
(i) Health aids 
(j) Samples 
(k) Exhibits 
( Practice can be readily adopted 
(m) Actual results presented in all possible ways 
Methods useful in ensuring action 
Desire should be followed by action. This 
People can quickly and easily satisfy the desire: | 
laking action. If action does not follow soon after the desire 
has been created, the new desire soon fades away, and people 
Continue as before. This phase of extension teaching often 
receives the least attention. Actually, it is a crucial step. 
Progress requires action. Consequently, a variety of teaching 
methods must be planned and used to assure action that results 
in benefits to people. Certain methods like the following are 
useful in the efforts for promoting action. 
(a) Make action easy by: 
(1) having services and supp 
(2) eliminating non-essential 
(3) setting out clear-cut, definite steps t 
(b) Use of reminders. 
i Leaders at work. 
Cooperative action. 
(e) Ms and radio talks about, and by, people 
taking action. 
Methods useful in maintaining satisfaction 
. Satisfaction depends upon the development. of coe 
Pride and success in accomplishment. Old habits have to be 
dropped and new ones formed. After a person has adopted a 
Practice, it is important to remain in touch with him, otherwise, 
in many instances he may cease to follow the new practice unless 
RA so he experiences real satisfaction. 1f E os 
li. Continue, satisfaction must psu A NUDO. e URN 
* the following are useful in maintaining satisfaction. 
(a) Personal contact when possible 
(b) Timely hints 


uA 


implies that 
s created by 


lies available, 


steps and delays. 
o be taken. 
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(c) News notes 

(d) Personal mention 

(e) Showing value of results 

(f) Giving more information . ^ 

(g) Results obtained by others following the same practic 

given through various media 

The six behavioural changes just listed overlap each other 
as development takes place. In a like manner, the methods 
are overlapping in that the use of one method may contribute 
to several kinds of changes. It is a cumulative effect that exten- 
sion teaching must attain in order to reach useful objectives 
Effective execution of the steps mentioned gives such results. 


Criteria for Extension Teaching Practices 


Extension teaching is properly viewed as the process of 
arranging situations that stimulate and guide learning activity 
among participants toward predetermined educational objec: 
tives or goals which specify desirable changes in the behaviour 
of people and the conditions in which they live. More explicitly, 
it consists of planning and arranging situations in which the 
important things to be learned are called to the attention of the 


prospective learner, his interest developed, desire aroused, and 
action promoted. 


Programme execution assumes that a programme has been 


carefully developed which specifies clearly the basic objectives 
to be attained through the extension teaching process. The 
essential function, then, of an exte 


eed nsion worker or lay leader 
in his effort to promote learning among others, is that of creating 
situations that (a) provide an Opportunity for people to learn. 
and (b) stimulate mental and overt activity among potential 
learners that produces the desired learning. This is done through 
a skilful use of extension teaching methods by which sound 
principles of teaching and learning are applied. The following 
list of criteria specify extension teaching practices that ate 
believed to attain maximum educational attainment when pro 
perly applied. 

1, Major extension teaching activities are selected and 
designed to contribute directly to the attainment of 
goals set forth in the programme, 


A teaching plan is prepared and used for guiding the 


teaching effort related to each major phase of the 
programme that includes : 


PRIMARY EXTENSION METHODS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTENSITY OF INFLUENCE 


LESS INTENSIVE TO MORE INTE 


Contacts 
masonas Group Contacts 


News storjes 


Radio General Meetings 

Bulletins Method Demonstrations F: 

Leaflets Result Demonstrations 

Circular Letters Leader-training Meetings 

Posters Tours 

Exhibits Miscellaneous Meetings 
DERE 


ALL LEADING TO THE ATTAINMENT OF T 


One method complements and supplements another. It is the 
on individuals. lt is the cumulative effect on people—throu 


NSIVE a 


Individual Contacts 


Home Visits 

Office Calls 

Personal Letters 
Result Demonstrations 


HE OBJECTIVE —— > 


The Objective : 


To develop finer families 
living in better homes 
on more productive land 
in more progressive 
communities. 


arm Visits 


ue of methods in proper combination that makes the greatest impact 
Eh exposure to an idea repeatedly over time—that results in action. 


it is the constant ‘drip? not the “flood, that wears the stone away. This effect is accomplished through skilful manipulation of 


extension teaching methods. 


SGOHLAN ONIHOVAL NOISNALXA 


LET 
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(a) Statements of specific teaching objectives showing : 
the subject-matter to be dealt with, . -— 
the kind of educational change desired in people, 
who is to be reached. - 

(b) Tie Specific extension methods and teaching 
materials to be used in attaining objectives. - 

Extension teaching activities related to each major p ae 

of the programme are organised in ansa ini 

methods are used so that there is repetition in ^ Ms 

important information to the attention of people i 

to six different ways over a period of time, —— E 

The learning situation meets the following impo 

conditions : ' d 

(a) Instructor has teaching objectives clearly in ui 
and makes sure that the participants understa 
them. 1 

(b) Instructor is adequately prepared in subject-matter 
related to the teaching objectives, 


* arjals are 
(c) All available and useful teaching materials 
skilfully used, 


(d) Instructor has 
techniques that 
has developed a 

(e) The physical ar 
Such that 


(1) hears what is said, (2) sees what is pe om 
feels physically Comfortable, and (4) is free fr 
ctions, i 
siderations are taken into account 10 
n teaching methods : ter 
and complexity of the subject-mat eci- 
(b) The educational changes expected in people as SP 
fied in the teaching objectives, the 
(c) The relative economic and social importance of 
educational change desired, 
(d) The extent to which 
and a 
(e) The amount of 


a nd 
pre-planned teaching methods dd 
are most likely to be effective a 
high level of skill in their use. 


(i) 
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(h) The kind and extent of assistance that may be 
provided by local leaders and others. 

(i) The relative effectiveness of the method. 

The manner in which the methods selected complement 

each other in attaining the teaching objectives. 

In using the farm and home visit as a teaching method, 

the following steps are taken: 

(a) The importance of the farm and home visit to the 
particular phase of the teaching plan being consider- 
ed is determined. 

(b) The objective or purpose of the visit is made clear. 

(c) All aspects of the visit are planned. 

(d) The visit is made. 

(e) The visit is recorded. 

(f) The visit is followed-up when needed. 

In using correspondence as an extension teaching method, 

the following characteristics of a good letter are met : 

(a) Complete—gives all necessary information to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

(b) Correct—contains no mis- 
words. 

Kc) Clear—is written so it not only can be understood 
but cannot be misunderstood. 

t of facts; correct 


(d) Correct—contains no mis-statement. 1 
from standpoint of grammar, spelling, punctuation, 


statement of ‘facts ; correct 


and style. pr 
(©) Courteous—tone is appropriate for the desire: 

response. i 
impression, 1S well 


(f) Neat—creates a good first 
arranged on page, free from 
erasures, and uneven typing. 

(g) Readable—short sentences, short words, and per- 
sonal words are used. 

In using the result demonstratior 

ing method the following steps are taken: — i, 

(a) The situation is analysed to determine if establish- 
ment of further confidence in local application of 
practices is necessary. 

(b) A decision is made about the specific purpose piu 
result demonstration. 

(c) The demonstration is care 
aspects in cooperation with technical spe 


strikeovers, obvious 


ı as an extension teach- 


fully planned in all of its 
cialists. 
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(d) The demonstrator is carefully selected with the 
istance of local leaders. e 
(e) The demonstration is carefully started by beans | 
the written plan with the demonstrator assisting am 
with key points, holding a method demonstra PE 
if appropriate, and by placing a signboard at 
demonstration. E 
(f) The demonstration is adequately supervised by "e 
cient visits to check progress and to see that succee d 
ing steps are performed as outlined, and by mentior 
ing to the public at critical stages. —. 
(g) The demonstration is completed in all detail —-- j 
ing holding meetings, summarising records an 
interpreting the data in terms of local conditions. 
(h) The demonstration is followed up by mepure 
results, having demonstrators report at meeting, mE 
using visual aids to present factual proof suppliec 
by the demonstration. d 
In using the method demonstration as an extension 
teaching method, the following steps are taken which are 


necessary to present the demonstration skilfully and 
make it visually clear. 


(a) It is determined that 
involves skills which n 
many people. 
The demonstrati 
logical Steps, 
demonstration 
ing kits of ma 
(c) The demonstr. 
it will be per 
steps and poi 
and that it 


T ice 
the subject-matter deg 
eed to be demonstrated 


(b 


=“ 


(d 


E 
- 
> 
© 
& 
E 
5 
2 


; ; t 
» and (c) feel that it is importan 
for them to take 


(e) The demonstration is followed up by (1) arranging 
for further demonstrations if needed, and | 
checking how much skill is acquired and satisfactio? 
derived by persons in attendance. 


TL. 


13. 


14. 
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In using general meetings as an extension teaching 

method, the following steps are taken which are impor- 

iant for making the meeting informative and motivating. 

(a) The place of the meeting in the teaching plan is 
determined. 

(b) The specific purpose of the meeting and the segment 
of clientele to be reached is defined. 

(c) The meeting is planned and carried out with the 
assistance of local leaders. 

(d) The meeting is planned sufficiently far in advance 
for obtaining (1) à desirable meeting place, (2) 
adequate public announcement, (3) needed speakers 
or resource persons, and (4) suitable visual aids. 

(e) The meeting is held (1) with a local leader serving 
as chairman, (2) the purpose and plan of the meeting 
is explained' thoroughly, (3) the programme is 
developed in an orderly manner, (4) action is taken 
on matters calling for decision, (5) names are 
obtained of persons interested in further informa- 
tion or follow-up, and (6) meeting ends on time 
following a brief summary by chairman. — 

(f) The meeting is followed up by (1) telling what 
happened through news stories and other mass 
media, (2) sending additional information, (3) making 
farm and home visits to meet the persons requesting 
them, and (4) checking to determine satisfaction 
with the meeting and use being made of information. 

Visual aids (real objects, models, slides, movies, black- 

boards, flannel graphs, charts, etc) are used in all 

meetings to help illustrate and make clear the materials 
presented, especially when the important facts are 
complex, abstract, or difficult to grasp. 

Publications are distributed in ways that reinforce 

other methods of reaching and influencing people 

through office calls, farm and home visits, meetings, 


letters, local leaders, cooperating agencies. 

News stories are used to the limit of resources available 
as a means of expanding and reinforcing the coverage 
of various aspects of the programme and are prepared 
according to rules governing effective news articles. 
Circular letters are used when substantial numbers of 
people have to be raeched for informing them on 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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extension activities (meetings, tours, etc.), and pue 

timely information about farm, home and community 

problems. The circular letters used : 

(a) are planned to serve a definite purpose, sig 

(b) are important, timely and definitely related to 
needs and interests of people receiving them, : 

(c) are mailed according to an accurate mailing list, ; 

(d) are prepared in a forceful, popular style of writing 
that is clear and concise and within the level of 
comprehension of the villagers, and 

(e) are attractive with wide margins, clear-cut ess 
orderly arrangement, and illustrated with appeal anc 
forcefulness. 

Radio is used to the limit of resources available when 

substantial numbers of people are to be reached for 

giving them timely information. In the preparation of 

radio presentation the following steps are taken. 

(a) Decision is made about how the presentation can 
reinforce other extension teaching methods. 

(b) Radio programmes are pointed to specialised and 
timely phases of the programme. f 
Exhibits are used to acquaint the general public with 

extension work and its accomplishments. 
Widespread utilisation is made of voluntary village 


leaders in carrying out the programme to : 
(a) enlarge the coverage, 


(b) increase the volume of extension teaching, and 


(c) increase the leadership, or ability of people to cope 
up with new problems as they arise. r 
Extension workers, jointly with local leaders, determine 


how the leaders can increase the effectiveness of the 
teaching plan by: 


(a) analysing the 
leaders, 

(b) examining subject-matter solutions to problems from 
the standpoint of local leaders doing the 
teaching, and 

(c) inventorying potential leadership in the light of 
specific subject-matter to be taught. 

Extension workers, jointly with local leaders in the 

village, select tasks that can be effectively performed by 

village leaders. 


present functioning of voluntary local 
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20. Extension workers guide the selection of local leaders 
for helping carry out specific aspects of the programme by : 
(a) being continually on the look-out for promising 
leaders for various functions. 
(b) providing opportunities for potential leaders to per- 
form leadership functions, and 
(c) assisting local groups to make intelligent selection of 
local leaders by explaining the need for and function 
of leaders, outlining the qualificatións of a good 
leader, and emphasising the desirability of expand- 
ing leadership participation. 
21. Extension workers train local leaders adequately for 
the tasks they are to perform by: 
(a) making personal calls on leaders to outline plans. 
(b) conducting formal training meetings, and 
(c) following up the training given with letters, literature, 
and other useful material and suggestions. 
22. Extension workers give public recognition to all local 
leaders selected to perform certain functions, and follow 
up with further recognition of those who perform effec- 


tively by (1) announcing selection and activities through 
bulletin-boards, meetings, and other media, (2) arranging 
for leaders to preside, oF otherwise to have à prominent 
part in meetings, demonstrations, and other teaching 


methods, and (3) giving certificates of achievement or 
other suitable awards when deserved. 


Conclusion 


All organised educational efforts rest on the assumption that 


Booey controlled educational activity is the most educative. 
issu ch people need leadership. stimulation and guidance 
rom those who possess the ability to direct learning activity 
effectively. Extension teaching methods are the instruments 
gode to professional extension educators for this task. 
id UE criteria for their use 
sion DW should contribute to one’s 
aching methods. 
UE extension teaching is 
the abiti situations in which peop 
ways ilities necessary to successfully mee’ ©” 
as to attain continuous self-satisfaction. AS 


the skilful creation of oppor 
le gain the stimulation and 
et their needs in such 


teaching 


000000 sss 
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methods are made more effective, extension work becomes more 
successful in closing the gap between the prevailing conditions 
of rural life and what they should be. The great task of exten- 
sion workers for Community Development is to help people gain 
a clear vision of what can and should be done, then to assist 
them with ways and means of attaining this condition. E 
sion teaching methods skilfully used provide tools for the re p 
The greatest thrill to an extension worker is to have a contribu 
tion to make and people who want that contribution made. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


"TECHNIQUES OF CONDUCTING A CLASS 


K. G. Bhandari 


f the most important and 
ledge. It consists of 2 
together to learn from à 
ituation results from hear- 


CLass-RooM TEACHING IS one O 
Varus means of. imparting know 
inler » which individuals come 
ihe a pes in a class-room situ : 
p a celing and doing. Conventional classroom teaching 
diy en m vogue in India from time immemorial. In olden 
, sages, priests, pandits and mullahs, who were teachers by 
profession, conducted classes in the premises of temples, mosques 

or monasteries. 
err class-room teaching is a process designed to bring 
arning. To be effective, it must follow acceptable educa- 


tional principles. 
be is the process of attempting to change the 
ene " patterns of people—of getting them to do, or think, 
Wirt T 2 right things in the right way to reach desired objec- 
tethateal objectives may be to develop manipulative skills, 
reer nowledge, ability to solve problems, skill in handling 
other a a in attitudes toward situations or to attain many 
Tp s of learning. Objectives are reached through the 
det E paming process. If they are to be attained, trainees 
this Pi new knowledge, new skills and new attitudes. In 
Beh. oed are outlined some of the effective techniques of 
ioo ing a class and suggestions for applying them to class- 
m teaching. 
maine learning is done by the trainee himself without 
pru elp from anyone as an instructor.. He watches other 
otn cn action. He reads pertinent material. He tries things 
But y himself, makes some mistakes and achieves some successes. 
usually, in this kind of situation, his efforts are put forth 


i ; z ; tas. 
n a hit-or-miss fashion. He may attain his goal, but at great 
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cost of time and effort. He would usually reach it more quickly 
and more efficiently if his efforts are organised, if he p 
in an orderly manner, if he has access to the right kind of a p 
at the right time. Good class-room teaching provides such help. 


Importance of Organised Teaching 


The importance of class-room teaching cannot be minimised 
in the field of Extension Education, even though extension teach- 
ing implies out-of-school and outdoor education. The follow- 
ing are some obvious advantages of class-room instruction : 
Congenial atmosphere can be created. 

Adequate physical facilities can be provided. 
Extraneous disturbances can be avoided. 

Effective use of visuals can be made. : 
Essential teaching tools and equipment can be fixed in 
the classroom for use. 

6. A good teachin 

tively created in 

Extension teaching 
importance in r 


[E 


E-learning situation can be more effec- 
the class-room. 

in recent years has assumed great 
nstruction or community development 
ans of bringing about changes in the 
terment. Thus, A 
l i xtension teaching, particularly for train- 
ing extension workers. 

requires effective use 


cting a class must be effective. eco 
ng and useful in life, Teaching metho f 
can be termed effective techniques © 


Every teaching-learnin 
(1) teacher or i 
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must have clear objectives that are precisely and briefly stated. 
His knowledge of subject-matter should be authentic, up-to-date 
and well organised. He must have interest in the subject-matter 
and show enthusiasm in putting it across to his class. He should 
be able to communicate with the learners. His behaviour should 
be democratic and should encourage students to patiens 
Before facing a class, an instructor should be well prepared in " 
Tespects including a well thought-out teaching plan arranged in 
Suitable and meanineful lesson plans. e should be frien : 
and courteous at all times. He should speak clearly 8o eve 
Bin hear and should be skilful’ inte eee bis teaching 
materials and equipment. As a teacher he should set a 8 
example for his pupils. ] 
ccording to many studies, a good teacher is nn A 

has a thorough knowledge of subject-matter. 

IS patient, 

ps out of his way to help peoples 

nas no favourites, 

is fair and considerate, 

auta his mistakes, 

B not get angry when aske i 

d n explain difficult subjects !n 2 ` 

Mes not control the class by fear, 

lis a pleasant and sweet manner S 

Jas à sense of humour, 

I$ cheerful, 

se courages students, 

IS adaptable, 

1S sincere, 


COR in students, and " 
m A teacher should be ayana i aie 4727 pom E 
Srsonality, Charmin ple ii now an 

Wes M they Teme other people talk; they 

ike human beings, cultured or not; they $ed the 

values of life; they are happy; they are not sorry for them- 
selves; they are not sarcastic. Charm is not a conglomeration 
of traits. All people have specific traits, but it is their symphonic 
arrangement that gives charm. In short, 2 charming personality, 
ability to deal with others and regard for teaching are some of 
the main traits that need to be considered besides the professional 


training and experience of teachers. 


f presentation, 
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cost of time and effort. He would usually reach it more gud 
and more efficiently if his efforts are organised, if he "T 
in an orderly manner, if he has access to the right kind of * P 
at the right time. Good class-room teaching provides such help. 


Importance of Organised Teaching 


The importance of class-room teaching cannot be minimi og 
in the field of Extension Education, even though extension teach- 
ing implies out-of-school and outdoor education. The follow- 
ing are some obvious advantages of class-room instruction : 


l. Congenial atmosphere can be created. 

2. Adequate physical facilities can be provided. 

3. Extraneous disturbances can be avoided. 

4. Effective use of visuals can be made. : 

5. Essential teaching tools and equipment can be fixed in 
the class-room for use. 

6. 


A good teaching-learning situation can be more effec- 
tively created in the class-room. 

Extension teaching in recent years has assumed great 
importance in rural reconstruction or community development 


Work, as an effective means of bringing about changes in thé 
rural society for its betterment, Thus, 
has a definite place in e 


ing extension workers, 
requires effective use 


ng and useful in life. Teaching methods 
: S can be termed effective techniques 
teaching. 
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must have clear objectives that are precisely and briefly stated. 
His knowledge of subject-matter should be authentic, up-to-date 
and well organised. He must have interest in the subject-matter 
and show enthusiasm in putting it across to his class. He should 
be able to communicate with the learners. His behaviour should 
be democratic and should encourage students to participate. 
Before facing a class, an instructor should be well prepared in all 
respects including a well thought-out teaching plan arranged into 
suitable and meaningful lesson plans. He should be friendly 
and courteous at all times. He should speak clearly so everyone 
can hear and should be skilful in the use of his teaching 
materials and equipment. As a teacher he should set a good 
example for his pupils. 
According to many studies, a good teacher is one who : 

has a thorough knowledge of subject-matter. 

is patient, 

goes out of his way to help people. 

has no favourites, 

is fair and considerate. 

admits his mistakes, 

does not get angry whe 2 

can explain difficult subjects in a sim 

does not control the class by fear, 

has a pleasant and sweet manner of pres 

has a sense of humour, 

is cheerful, 

encourages students, 

is adaptable, 

is sincere, 

takes interest in students, and 

is friendly. - 

A teacher should be dynamically alive and have a charming 
personality. Charming people are interested in other people's 
opinions; they listen when other people talk; they know and 
like human beings, cultured or not; they feel the fundamental 
values of life; they are happy; they are not sorry for them- 
selves; they are not sarcastic. Charm is not a conglomeration 
of traits, All people have specific traits, but it is their symphonic 
arrangement that gives charm. In short, a charming personality, 
ability to deal with others and regard for teaching are some of 
the main traits that need to be considered besides the professional 


training and experience of teachers. 


n asked to explain a point, 
ple manner, 


entation, 
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It is not possible to place a monetary value on the work at 
a good teacher. His services are largely of an intangible m 
It is not only in the economic sphere that a teacher s Contributo 
should be judged. There are other equally important spheres. 
Since good teaching must accomplish desired changes m 
behaviour—knowledge, skills and attitudes—it is the teacher's 
foremost contribution to effect these desired changes in his pupils 
behaviour. A good teacher inculcates in the lives of his pup 
many qualities including good conduct, healthy habits, high 
ideals, sound morals, an optimistic vision of life, honesty of pur 
pose, sociability, responsibility and a feeling of duty as a citizen 
of his country. 

It is imperative that teachers continue to improve them- 
selves professionally. A growing self is essential to good 
teachers. Improvement or growth of a teacher should be in 
three directions, namely, (1) learning needed subject-matter. 
facts, principles and practices, Q) development of ability to teach 
well, and (3) development of personal and social qualities. 


Role of Satisfaction in Teaching 


The importance of needed amenities in providing satisfac- 
tion to a teacher cannot be minimised. But it is not only the 


sible for a satisfied state 
S a state of mind, and can be had even in 
It is mostly the result of mental 


» a teacher should be provided with all needed 
amenities possible. Yet, he sl 


that he feels real satisfaction 
satisfaction in physical ame 


ure of posts, lack of avenues 
facilities, etc., has far reach- 
Such inadequacies should not 


age workers), and tl 
villagers, the problem becomes Serious, No organisation, 
whether private or governmental, should take this question 
lightly ; otherwise, the quality of training is bound to suffer and 


the programme will be affected adversely, 
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Puckett! in his Report on the Second Two Years’ Assignment 

with the Madhya Pradesh State says : 

1. No one can be a good teacher unless he believes firmly 
in what he is doing. 

2, If a man is not happy and contented in his job, if he 
receives no inner satisfaction from working with youth, 
he will not be a good teacher regardless of how many 
amenities are offered by the State. 

3. Those of the staff who are members of the ‘school of 
measured effort will never be good teachers and must 
be weeded out. A desire to teach and a pride of 
profession will go far to offset the usual reasons given 


for dissatisfaction. 


Role of a Teacher as an Organiser of Learning 


Human learning is a matter of human action and is as 
complicated as life itself. Scientific investigations have shown 
that various schools of psychology have contributed to education 
and some of the most important psychological principles con- 
cerning learning are as follows. 

l. Learning is facilitated when there is 

part of the learner. 

2. Learning is facilitated by meanin 

3. Learning is facilitated when tw 

- used at the same time. 

4. Learning is facilitated by 

5. Learning is facilitated Ww 

and life-like. 

6. Learning is facilitated W 

physical condition. 

7. Learning is facilitated by a C 

learning environment. 

8. Learning is facilitated when it proceeds from the whole 

to the parts. 

9. Learning is facilitated by interest. 

10. Learning is facilitated when it is 

of the learner. 

1l. Learning is facilitated when it 

the individual's own rate. 


a felt need on the 


gful repetition. 
o or more senses are 


active participation. 
hen conditions for it are real 
hen the learner is in good 


heerful and comfortable 


based on the readiness 


proceeds on the basis of 


.,l. George R. Puckett. Ri t the Second Two Years’ Assignment 
with Media Pradesh ste oSG-58. Technical Cooperation Mission, 
elbi. 
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12. Learning is facilitated when it is based on the maturation 
level of the learner. . ; a 
Learning is facilitated when it considers the basic needs 
of the individual. ' A 

14. Learning is facilitated when there is emotional stability. 

15. Learning is facilitated by praise. 

A teacher is essentially an organiser of learning. He has to 
be a good organiser of (a) his subject-matter and (b) of sowie 
in a clas. As a good organiser of his subject-matter, a teache 


4 * k H e 
should know how to analyse it, organise it and place it befor 
the class. To achieve this he must : 


l. have clear objectives, y 1 

2. plan to organise teaching in small related meaningfu 
units, 

have latest authentic information, 

have skill in guiding learning, 

plan carefully and rehearse before presentation, 

make judicious use of teaching aids, and 

- evaluate himself, ax 

Besides these, a good teacher should have a mastery over his 
subject-matter and faith and ability to select suitable teaching 
methods for presenting it to a class, 

As a good organiser of a class, the teacher should be 
democratic in behaviour. This does not mean a laissez-faire 
approach. It does not represent abdication on the part of the 
teacher. It is neither a teacher's advocacy of self-expression nor 


à complete freedom for pupils without regard for the require- 
ments of others and wi 


ithout recognition of the necessity of 
technical advice from 


. s i S 
adults. Democratic behaviour include 
decision-making as well as trus 


t and giving of directions in 4 
courteous way. Teachers who are friendly and permit initiative 
and cooperation eyoke More satisfactory reactions from their 
pupils, 

. Learning is Purposeful and must have some definite objec- 
tive. The teacher should help the class discover this objective- 
Without a spe 


re cific, clear, justifiable and attainable teaching 
objective, there 


$ can be no fascination in the teaching or in the 
learning. A good teaching objective : 
T 


is stated in terms of life situations, 


Tepresents a change to be brought about in behaviour, 
is clear, definite and serve 


i S as a basis for selection Of 
subject-matter, 


13. 


LO wn£BRO 


2. 
3. 
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4. is attainable, 

5. can be evaluated, and 

6. is related to the course of study. 

“Confidence begets confidence” is an old proverb. The 
teacher should involve the learners in actual jobs. This serves 
two ends, The learner is able to learn how he can exploit his 
various faculties and get them ‘sharpened’ through practice. 

Teachers should encourage initiative on the part of trainees. 
It has been experienced on various occasions that an individual 
with genuine intent to work and ability to complete his work 
successfully often fails to take the very first step for want of 
initiative, It is here that the teacher must help. He should spot 
out such learners and especially encourage them to take the 
initiative. This can be done through ways and means which 
only the teacher can decide. The following are some suggestions 
in this respect. 

1. Talk with the learner and suggest ideas as if they are 

the learner’s ideas. 

2. Appreciate the ideas of the slow learner for whatever 
they are worth. They may be good, with some improve- 
ment. 

3. Mention contributions made by slow learners to the class 
and have some of them discussed. 

4. Provide incentive for the learners to take initiative. 

5. Reveal to the group their weaknesses. Encouragement 
does not mean that the weaknesses of a group should be 
totally concealed. These should be brought to the 
notice of the group through democratic methods, discus- 
sions, assessments, questions and answers. hove 

6. Control the class with love rather than with fear. It is in 
the environment of love that true human qualities grow. 
An environment of fear, anger and hatred is detrimental 
to human growth. The teacher should, therefore, create 
an atmosphere of love for the harmonic development of 
learners. 

7. Establish proper rapport. 
but frank and fearless interaction bi 
on one side and the learners on the other, and it is the 
teacher who is responsible for creating this environment. 

8. Encourage questions and answers. The question and 
answer method is the most useful for establishing 


There should be an active 
etween the teacher 


` 
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effective interaction between the teacher and the taught. 
This should be encouraged as much as possible. 


2. Learner or Trainee 


The learner is one of the active partners in the process of 
learning. He must be receptive and strive actively to learn. He 
should be capable of learning and should understand clearly the 
purpose of the knowledge he is to learn. Mere physical presence 


of a learner in the class-room does not promote learning. 
He should : 


(a) have a desire to learn, 

(b) have need for learning, 

(c) be interested in learning, 

(d) feel that the learning will be useful to him, 
(e) be willing to put up effort in learning, and 
(f) feel satisfied after learning. 


It is the job of the teacher to bring out and promote these 
qualities in a learner. 


3. Subiect-matter . 

The main objective of class-room instruction is to bring 
about desirable changes in the behaviour of learners. For this. 
the subject-matter should be authentic and up-to-date. It should 
satisfy the immediate and future needs of the learner. It should 
be properly arranged so that it follows in proper sequence. zn 
do this, every teacher should arrange his subject-matter into à 
course outline and should prepare a good lesson plan for each 
topic. These are essential to any sound programme of class 
room teaching. 

Subject-matter not related to the needs of the learners should 
find no place in the teaching programme. To keep himself 
abreast of the rapidly accumulating facts about science 9T 
technology, the teacher must make free use of the latest text- 
books and reference materials. Lesson plans should, therefore. 
be revised frequently to assure current material at all times. f 
good library is a must for every educational institution. Criteria 
for judging effective subject-matter require that the contents 
must be: 

(a) pertinent to learners’ needs, 

(b) applicable to real life situations, 

(c) challenging, satisfying and significant to learners, 

(d) well organised and logically presented, 


^ 
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(e) divided into small units of experiences, 
(f) directed towards goals, and 
(g) units related to each other. 


4. Teaching Materials and Methods 


To be effective, the teacher must use adequate tools like 
methods of presentation including audio-visual aids. Teaching 
methods are to the class-room teacher or extension worker what 
machines, wrenches, screwdrivers and hammers are to the 
mechanic. An efficient mechanic.not only has the tools required 


for a given piece of work, but also knows how to select and use 


them. His effectiveness as a mechanic lies in his ability to do 


many complicated jobs. This in turn depends on his having 
access to the required tools and on his knowing how to use them 
properly. : 

. For effective teaching, one must search for methods that 
will produce the desired results. Some methods are useful in 
getting opinions and ideas while others are better for presenting 


information material. To carry through a task the teacher 


should have the ability to select suitable methods for presenting 
s of aids that 


the subject-matter and to choose the specific kind 

Will help attain his purpose. There are no short cuts to the 

selection of teaching methods and aids. 
. The following criteria may be useful for choosing & specific 

kind of teaching aid for a specific instructional purpose. 

Does it fit the objective ? 

Does it fit the age and intelligence of the learner ? 

Does it fit the budget ? 

Ts it suitable for the size of the group ? 

Does it fit the ability of the instructor ? 

. Does it fit the time available ? 

_ Careful consideration of these criteria before selecting an 

instructional aid is essential to its effective use. 

Effective teaching usually requires the use of more than one 
sense of the learner. The following are the major senses involved 
in learning : 

A. Sense of seeing 

B. Sense of hearing 

C. Sense of doing 

D. Sense of feeling. 

The use of more than one sense U 
Hence, the use of teaching methods an 


onBROMT 


sually increases learning. 
d audio-visual aids that 
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make possible the use of more than one sense of the learner is 
highly desirable. To do this, the teacher must : 
(a) be skilful in the use of teaching aids, 
(b) be able to select the most effective teaching aid, and . 
(c) remember that the teaching aid is for promoting learning 
and not for enjoyment. 


It is in this broad setting that one needs to study the nature, 
selection and use of teaching materials and methods. 


5. Physical Facilities 

Physical arrangements of the class-room play a significant 
role in creating a congenial learning situation. The following 
physical facilities are the bare minimum for a good class-room 
situation : 

l. The class-room should be neat and clean. 

There should be sufficient light from all sides. 

It should be well-ventilated. 
It should not be atfected by outside noise. 


The temperature in the room should be as comfortable 
as possible, 


6. There should be protection 
wind. 

7. There should be sufficie; 
class, 


be pro 


tA ROO B 


from dust or strong gusts of 


nt space for accommodating ue 
If possible, five to ten square feet of space us | 
vided for each trainee in the class-room, depend- 


ing on the type of furniture provided. 

8. The Seating arrangement should be such that each 
trainee can be seen, heard and approached by the instruc- 
tor easily. 

9. The furniture in the room should be comfortable so that 

E each trainee is able to sit conveniently and write. 


d platform (about six inches 


inees, 


board should be fixed at a place from where 


€ach trainee can see every part of it. 


12. There should be Sufficient space for the display of 
visuals, 


There should be 


arrangement for drinking water and 
also a lavatory ne. 


arby. 
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Steps in Conducting a Class 


The major steps that should normally be taken in conducting 
a class are: 

1. The warming up or preparation step- This step should 
arouse the interest of the trainee and help him recall 
certain knowledge on which the new learning is to be 
based and to which he can tie the new material. 

The presentation step. In which the new material is 
presented to the trainee. 

3. The application step. In which the trainee learns by 

applying the new learning to problems. 

4. The testing or checking up step. In which the instructor 
checks up to make sure that the trainee has learned what 
was intended. 

These four steps are usually found in all training situations, 

whether they be very informal, or very formal. 


The Warming Up Step 
up step is to get the trainee ready 


to learn. The principles of learning involved in this step are 
mainly: (a) the trainee learns when he is ready to learn, and 
(b) the trainee ties up the new learning with what he already 
knows. If learning is to be effective, the trainee must want 
to learn. The door to learning is “Jocked on the inside.” Un- 
less the trainee opens that door himself, learning doesn’t take 
place. The instructor's task is to get the trainee interested, to 
get him to open the door, to help him develop a mind set-up 
favourable to learning. Often, the trainee already has an interest 
in learning the new material. But if he hasn't, the first task of 
the instructor is to get the trainee develop such an interest. This 
is done by showing the trainee how the new knowledge of skills 
Will be useful to him, why they are needed and where he can 


utilise them. 

A second phase of the warming Up step r : 
to think about things he already knows to which the new 
material can be tied. The trainee understands things bonoi 
when they are explained so he can associate them with things 
he already knows that have some common Or identical elements. 
The instructor gets the trainee to recall the previous learning by 
referring to things he already knows, OF by asking leading ques: 
tions which help him recall what has been taught. A review O 
the previous lessons which have 8 direct bearing on the new 


N“ 


The purpose of the warming 


is getting the trainee 
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. : : ë 
material to be presented is an effective technique. E i 
warming up step has been carried out, the trainee is ready to pe 
He has fresh in his mind certain experiences and knowledge wi 


which he can associate the new things the instructor is ready to 
present, 


The Presentation Step 


The presentation step in conducting a class is that part in 
Which the instructor lays the new material before his trainees. 
He does this largely by telling and showing and using all of the 
best methods, If the objective, for example, is to learn how to 


perform a specific operation, the instructor may tell how the 
operation is performed, 


pictures, or demonstrate 
the operation. If the les 


» the instructor keeps in mind such 


new impressions come through the 
Senses, (b) trainees learn one thing at a time, (c) learning is more 


permanent if trainees understand what they are doing, and 
(d) trainees differ in ability and learn at different rates. He 
Presents the new material So that the trainees use their eyes and 
T senses as are appropriate. He 

a time so that the trainees 
do not get confused, inees develop understanding 
He varies his presentation to 


appeal to trainees with different backgrounds and abilities. When 


The Application Step 
In the application Step, the traj 
actice the new 


dance of the in 
Step, the trainee Performs the o 


nees should have an oppor- 
learnings they have acquired 
Structor. In the application 
Pération, solves the assigned 
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problem, carries out the practical, or discusses in the class the 
information presented. This step is the “doing phase” of learn- 
ing a lesson. Often the trainee meets with difficulties in carry- 
ing out what he thinks he has learned and he makes mistakes. 
The instructor should watch the activities of the trainees, correct 
their errors and help them over difficult points. 

In this step, the instructor should keep in mind such learning 
principles as (a) trainees learn by doing, (b) trainees develop skill 
through practice, (c) trainees differ in their ability to learn, and 
(d) satisfaction and other feelings influence the rate of learning. 
The instructor should see that each trainee performs the opera- 
tion correctly and uses the right methods to solve problems. He 
should have trainees repeat their performance until a satisfactory 
level of accomplishment is achieved. He should recognise both 
the slow and the rapid learners and gear his assignments to their 
needs. He should sense the feelings of the trainees and help 
them get satisfaction from their learning efforts. Whenever 
necessary, he should review the material previously presented so 
that all the trainees become competent in its use. 


At the conclusion of the application step, the trainees should 


have gained in knowledge, understanding, skills and attitudes. 
Usually they all need additional practice in their usage. This 
Opportunity comes through additional training assignments and 


through the performance of the job. 


The Testing Step 


The final step in presenting à lesson 
checking up to determine whether trainee 
on their own and make use of the new learning wit 
Of an instructor. The testing step also provides a check on ‘the 
Instructor ; it determines how well he has done his teaching job. 
This step is accomplished through some form of test OF examina- 
tion. The trainee is examined on his accomplishment 1n the 
same general manner as a new ship is given à trial run. In the 
application step, the trainee is permitted to ask questions about 
difficult points. In the testing Step the responsibility 15 entirely 
his own, 

All the steps in the teaching process as outlined above are 
essential for every good teaching-learning situation. They may 
not appear as clear-cut formal steps. each distinct and separate 
from the others. Sometimes the instructor sees little need for 
motivation of trainees ; they are ready and anxious to Jearn. At 


is that of testing Or 
s can carry through 
hout the help 
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TON e time 
other times this step is a much-needed one. tert bu. 
and effort given to the other steps vary with the spo ed S € 
Generally, the steps are carried out in the order m mms 
warming Up, presentation, application and testing. m dat the 
ly, the instructor discovers during the presentation gu vitis 
trainees are not sufficiently warmed up, so he returns to ; e € 
Or, in the application step, he may discover that sume : LARGE 
material was not presented with sufficient clarity for the " 
to understand it, so he goes back and teaches it over again. 


Summary 


: "E the 
Effective techniques of conducting a class involve 
following major steps. 


: 1 ith the 
l. Creating harmonious or sympathetic relations with 
learners. M 
RTA nts. 
2. Making the learners comfortable and willing i nd 
3. Stating the objectives of the lesson clearly, precisely 
relating them to the goals of the learners. 
4. Relating the topic to the previous teaching. 
3. 


s É z : tion, 
Dividing the class period into units as introduc 
presentation, summary, 


6. Deciding the best met 
presented. 

7. Presenting the materi 

8. Using methods of pr 
ing and doing 
learners, 

9: Summarising and high-li 


- 10. Evaluating the learning to high-light key-points and to 
test the knowledge a 


nd understanding of the learners. à 
The following are Some guide-posts that all good teacher: 
find useful, 


A. Prepare, 


question and answer time. M 
hod by which the topic can 


al in simple, precise words. EE 
esentation that involve nig “the 
as far as possible on the part o 


ghting key-points. 


l. Have clear Objectives, 
2. Analyse: and sel 
3. Plan lessons. 
4. Have teachin: 
5. Rehearse. 

B. - Present. 


fr Introduction : 
(a) Greet students and put them at ease. 


ect the subject-matter. 


g aids arranged. 


—— 3. Helping students apply and 
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(b) Arouse group interest, proceed from the known to 
the unknown, and from the concrete to the abstract. 

Explanation and demonstration : 

(a) Present material step by step, clearly, patiently, in 
logical sequence and in small meaningful units. 

(b) Stress important points. 

(c) Use examples, comparisons and contrasts. 


(d) Illustrate with appropriate visuals. 
assimilate material : 


ugh questions and discus- 


N 


(a) Involve the learners thro 
sions. 
(b) Observe and correct mistakes. 
C. Summarise. 
1. Provide overall view-point. 
2. Indicate strong and weak points. 
D. Evaluate. 
1. Use the question and answer 
questions. 
E. Give assignments. 
F. Give authentic references for further study. 


method. Plan the 
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CHAPTER XIV 


VisuaL AIDS IN EXTENSION TEACHING 


Robert R. Blake and Sybil Bates 


. isual 
THIS CHAPTER RELATES to the preparation and use of visua 


materials in extension teaching—materials which do not depend 
primarily upon the written word to convey their meaning. The 
Chapter is based upon the assumption that all teaching can be 
improved by the skilful use of such materials. Visual materials 
make learning more meaningful and more memorable. 

The major ways by which people learn are seeing, hear- 
ing and doing—looking, listening and acting. Visual and audio 
aids offer the extension Worker unique opportunities to increase 
the effectiveness and clarity of the ideas being transferred. T 
enable learners to see and hear, look and listen more fully anc 
with greater understanding. To a large degree, the extension 
teacher's success— the degree of progress made by his learners— 


z : A ; ; ; To 
will be determined by his ability to communicate ideas. s 
achieve progress, he must communicate. His learners mus 
understand. 


The Value of Visual Aids 
An old Chinese proverb says: If I hear, I forget; if I ay 
I remember ; if I do, I know, This proverb suggests that hearing 
alone is not enough in the learning process, One must see and 
try to do along with the hearing in order to gain understanding. 
Telling alone, for example, is usually not enough to promote 
learning that results in action. The effective extension worker 
illustrates his ideas and demonstrates them in addition to telling 
his audience. Then he gives his learners an opportunity to tell 
and show what has been taught. This is a good way to check 
vely one has communicated his ideas. 


on how effecti: 
Research has Shown that visual and audio-visual aids help 
a learner to: 
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1. Learn more. 

2. Learn faster. 

3. Remember longer what he has learned. 
4. Learn more thoroughly. 


out other advantages of using 


Research has also pointed 
in the communication process. 


visual and audio-visual aids 
They help : 

'The teacher to organise 
a systematic order. 
2. Impress ideas more indelibly on the mind. 
3. Vitalise and make teaching more real. 

4. Picture experiences outside one's own environment. 

5. Combat verbalism or unnecessary or a meaningless form 

of words. 

6. Arouse and hold interest. 

7. Attract and hold attention. 

8. Stimulate and motivate action and thinking. 

9. Change attitude or point of view. 

10. Save time because they make learning easier. 

ll. Clarify ideas being presented. 

12. Overcome the language barrier. 

Visual and audio-visual aids offer teachers a fast, accurate, 
and direct approach to understanding on the part of learners. 
They give the teacher a reliable assurance that he is making his 

Expression = Impression 

Impression = Expression. 
Understanding occurs when the minds of the learner and the 
teacher meet. When the teacher can make his expression equal 
impression or impression equal expression, the minds of the 
teacher and the learner meet and understanding occurs: Hence, 
visuals and audio-visuals are effective in bringing about a meet- 
ing of minds between the Jearner and the teacher. 

Good visual and audio-visual aids, therefore, are good 
communicators. They help the teacher get his ideas across 
to learners, “The best way to à man’s heart is through his 
stomach but the best way to his brain is through his eyes and 
ears" Some evidence indicates that 85 per cent of what is learned 
is through the eyes. Therefore, the use of visual aids in teaching 
cannot be overlooked. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the contents of the visual aids must pe explained, if they are 


to be effective. 


his teaching material in 
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Planning and Selecting Visual and Audio-visual aE ai 
In planning for the selection of visual and audio-visual aids, 
three points must be kept in mind : 


TENET nt 
(a) Decide what you want to say and why it is importa 
to say it. + 5 
(b) Outline the subject-matter point y point. rae 
(c) Visualise the key points in the outline. Make aids, 
select them from commercially prepared ones. - 
In making decisions about these matters, the following po 
Should be kept in mind. a -€- 
l. There is no best teaching aid. The situation pem 
Which teaching aids to choose. An effective teacher MR 
the fact that there is no best teaching aid. He is also m d 
variety is the spice of life and familiarises himself with a us 
leaching aids available to him. When a teacher knows ee 
characteristics of a variety of visual and audio aids he is i 


5 " for 
position to select the aid or aids that he feels are the best 
the particular situation, 


2. The 
behaviour to 


usually be in 


» (b) gaining information and i 


l of the following will 


: a- 

3. The subject-matter to be taught. A method roa 
tion, for example, may be the best visual aid to use in teac dis 
4 person a particular skill, whereas a motion picture may be 


A p 
most effective way to teach a group about people in anoth 
land. 


4. The nature Of the learner. 
(a) Age level of the learner, 
(b) Educational level of the learner, 
(c) Interest of the learner, 

(d) Experience of the learner, 
(e) Knowledge the learner has o 
(f) Intelligence of the learner, 


5. Cost of the aid, In addition to effectiveness the matter 
Tacticability must þe considered. Effective visual aids do not 
i xPensive. o 

- The extension Worker is the determining 
factor i ion of visual and audio-visual aids. The 
following points influence his choice of aids. 

(a) Familiarity with, and skill in using teaching aids. 


Consider the following. 


Í the subject. 
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(b) Originality and skill in the selection, preparation and use 


of aids. 
7. Availability. An effective extension worker makes use 


of indigenous materials when the teaching aid he would like to 
use is not available. There are many teaching aids available if 
one takes the trouble, time and interest to find them and adapt 


them to his needs. 


Guides in Selecting and Making Visual and Audio-visual Aids 

l. Consider the Audience. The size of the audience will 
determine the type of teaching aid that will best suit the situation. 
Visual and audio-visual aids must be seen to be effective. 
Although a method demonstration is an effective device for an 
audience of 20 to 30, it is not suitable for a larger audience 
because to be effective it must be seen. Slide and motion pictures 
are more suitable for Jarge audiences. 

The level of understanding of the audience must also be 
considered if aids are to contribute to effective teaching. To 
present material below the level of understanding of the audience 
is as bad as presenting material above the level of understanding 


of the audience. 

2. The aid must be easy to see. 
must be easily seen. The term visual implies 
be seen. A visual or audio-visual aid must be large enough for 
each member of the audience to see. It must also be so placed 
that it is visible to each member of the audience without 
any glare or obstruction. 

3. Easy to understand. Effective aids to learning picture 
familiar everyday things. The words used are also in the local 
dialect. Use words that are simple and use as few words as 
possible to make the aid effective. 

4. Simple and direct. The idea to be transferred should be 
made to stand out prominently. Use colour to give ideas that 
hit the eye. Leave out fancy curves, dots and dashes and 
frills. : 

5. Easy to handle and transport. 
are awkward to handle and difficult to transport. They should 
be made as light’ in weight as is possible. The size should be 
no larger than is necessary to fulfil their function. 

6. Key points. Teaching aids should emphasise the key 


or main points of the lesson. 


To be effective, visual aids 
any thing that can 


Big bulky teaching aids 
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7. Attractive and clean. To be effective, visual aids pers 
be neat and clean and colourful. Worn, frayed, and dirty tea 
ing aids detract from the communication of ideas. — 

8. Good working condition. 1f visual and andin-visun: ae 
are to make a contribution to learning they must be a 
efficient working order. Projectors that won't work, ier Aer 
parts missing and other difficulties caused by inefficient P a iior 
and handling of visual and audio-visual aids lead to distra 
and hinder the communication of ideas. , T. 

9. Time and place. A careful consideration. of the ae 
and the place where the aid is to be used should be made be tor 
using it. For example, it is embarrassing to go to a meeting 
showing a film and find that electric power is not available. " 

From the view-point of appealing to the audience a 
encouraging people to acquire knowledge, visual aids must : 

(a) Please the senses—not offend. 

(b) Be accurate. - 

(c) Represent things that are common and understanda 

(d) Convey up-to-date ideas. 

(e) Fascinate, intrigue and encourage action. ea 

(f) Entice the viewer to eye your ideas, try your ideas 
and buy your ideas. 


The Effective Use of Visual and Audio-visual Aids 
There are a number of points that, when taken into account: 
will help improve the use of visual aids. Some of these are : i 
l. Plan well in advance of the time visual and audio-visua 
aids are to be used. Planning ahead helps anticipate 
problems and avoid them 


Make sure the aids are suitable for the size of the 
audience. Even the person at the back of the room 
Must be able to see. Go to the back of the room and 
look at the visual aid to determine if it can be seen 
clearly, 

Use a variety of colourful visual aids. They help change 
the pace of the Presentation and help hold audience 
interest, 

Prepare by rehearsing in order to make a smooth 
presentation. 

A comfortable place is important. 


Make the place 
Where the presentation is 


to be made as convenient and 


"x 


^ 
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comfortable as possible. À light, airy, attractive place 
is important to an effective learning situation. 
6. Arrange your visual and audio-visual aids in sequence 


and place them where they can be reached conveniently. 
d working order 


7. Make sure that all aids are in goo 
before the presentation is started. 
8. Display only one aid at à time. 
9. Present aids at the crucial moment. 
10. Keep aids out of sight until ready for it. 
1l. Stand beside the aid, not in front of it. 
12. Speak to the audience, not to the aids. 
13. Remove all unrelated material. 
14. Avoid any misunderstanding by discussion and 
application. 
15. Test for good illustrative material : 
(a) Will it help achieve the purpose ? 
(b) Will it give a true impression ? 
(c) Will it stimulate imagination ? 
(d) Will it add to the knowledge of the audience ? 
(c) Will it focus attention on the main ideas ? 


Visuals for Personal, Group and Mass Teaching Situations 


An extension worker has one main job. He must com- 
municate information to people. How well he does his job is 
indicated not by the number of people he reaches but by the 
amount of change he produces in those he reaches. 
T" E aci the most effective kind of extension work is done 
aeu personel basis. This is where the extension worker visits 
es m es a home to study problems and helps work out solu- 
mE he personal approach is an effective way of solving 
EE ms since the solution can be clearly planned to meet the 
needs of each farmer or homemaker. However, the urgent needs 
in rural India demand that extension workers reach and influence 
many more people than can possibly be reached by the personal 
approach. 
. Many kinds of problems can 
situation. This method brings together a number of persons 
who have similar problems or interests. Rat damage is an 
example of a common problem that can be effectively handled 
through group cooperation. Members of the group themselves 
can work out a plan of organisation and action. 

But personal and group methods cannot reach everyone 


be covered well in a group 
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who wants and needs information. So mass methods ee, 
radio, newspapers, posters, exhibits, and printed matena po 
be used to reach large numbers of people quickly. es 
methods make people aware of new ideas. The amoun a 
detailed information that can be passed on effectively thro : 
mass media is limited. They serve a useful function, d 
in stimulating farmers’ interests in new ideas. Once stimulated, 


i i i ;. friends and 
farmers seek additional information from neighbours, friend 
extension workers. 


Visuais in Personal Teaching 

Audio-visual materials have a vital place in each of oe 
three methods of teaching ; personal, group and mass. rage 
that a farmer sees a poster which urges farmers to cull kd 
flocks for higher egg production. The farmer asks the qe 
worker for help. In such a situation, the need to catch "d 
chickens should be obvious to the extension worker. There i 
a striking difference in appearance between a good Mn 
hen and a poor one. It is possible to identify by appearan : 
those birds that have been laying regularly. By Mp. inte 
good laying hen with a poor one, and pointing out the ges ; 
the extension worker has used the best possible visual aid: th 
objects themselves, 


z : h " is. 
Much teaching is done on this personal, impromptu pre 
Therefore, the extension. worker Should train himself to thir 
visually and to learn t 


O use objects and materials that d 
at hand. Often, they are more effective than anything he ca 
prepare. 


Visuals in Group Teaching 
In a group situation With the problem of rat control, for 
example, the following 


Where power is availa 


» flannelgraphs or other visual 
the story effectively and realistically. A ttp, 
to a clean rat-pr uld show the group how rats 
can be kept away. 

Visual aids used 


in group situations make it possible for 
people to study 


their problems together. Tt helps them 


" 
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unders 
derstand how problems can be solved through cooperative 
group action. 


Visuals in Mass Teaching 

Visual aids in mass teaching must be designed to create 
an awareness of an idea or to build interest in it. If the objec- 
e for example, is to introduce a “Grow More Paddy" 

apaign, visuals should be used extensively. 
pce attractive posters in large num 
peu Mu call attention to new practices. 
ds ui et place will serve as salesmen of the ideas. o 
me ee boards and wall newspapers will carry the idea to 
ENG of people. Illustrated circular letters, leaflets and 
ur xu sent to municipal agricultural teachers and local leaders 

e passed on to the farmers. 


bers at the right 
Exhibits set up in 
Photographs 


Kinds of Visual Aids and Suggestions for their Use 
No single visual aid can be called the best one for extension 


teachi - 
aching. Each kind has strengths and weaknesses. An under- 


Standing of these strong and weak points of each type of visual 
er one for use in 


aid will help extension workers select the prop! 
Specific cases. 
of os gas and. field. trips. 
WE aching which appeal to man's d 
dena ; The things to be seen may range 
big mh plot to extensive application © 
OL nn The following suggestions will 
ers plan a successful field trip. 
l. Tours and field trips offer an opportunity to: 
(a) bring people to see a project in operation, 
(b) show the results and value of improved methods, 
(c) create an awareness of problems, 
(d) create interest and provoke action, 
2. Decide exactly what you wish to accomplish. This will 
be determined by the tour audience, their interests, level 
" of understanding and your evaluation of their need. 
* Work out a detailed plan for the tour well in advance. 
This should include sites to be visited, a time schedule 
for each stop, tour guides and hosts, transportation an 
other details. 
4. Go through a rehearsal of the entire progra 
in adyance. This will help determine if time 


Tours and field trips are methods 
esire to go places and see 
from results on a small 
of new methods on 
help extension 


mme well 
has been 
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ire 
properly budgeted. It will also serve to scout the enti 


F ing or 
route to see if there are obstacles either to walking 
to vehicles. 


5. On the day of the tour, keep the party E ^ 
keep it moving on schedule. Make the pa yh 
comfortable as possible. Provide drinking water 

if necessary. 

6. sut the group is a manageable size. One group pod 
can handle no more than fifty people. A small S io 
permits more thorough discussion and is easie 
control, 

Pictures. 


Pictures are one of the most versatile and "-— 
visual aids. In a photograph people can see, for euam 
a new farm implement looks like, They can see the cas RU 
at which to vaccinate a chicken. They can see the steps a be 
sary to build a new type grain storage bin, Pictures T A 
used in a personal teaching situation. They can be mas 
duced in leaflets and pamphlets or in newspapers. moi 
` Many good pictures are spoiled or lost through ding to 
Proper care or storage. A filing system, perhaps S Ws um 
subject-matter, will protect pictures and make them easy 


Many excellent pictures can be found in official publications 
and in other magazines. TIG 

Photographs and other still pictures offer an opportuni de 
communicate with learners in Spite of language difference. 
Photographs : 


l. Speak a universal language. 


Attract or compel attention. 

Are easy to prepare or obtain. 

Can be made of local things. 

Can be used effectively by: 
(2) arranging them to tell a story, 
(b) showing the Steps in an improved practice, 
(c) giving accurate details, 
(d) showing before 
(e) Showing action and emotion. 

Dust and Mud Sketching. In sand, dust or mud, na 
has provided an effective and inexpensive visual aid. By us 
Stick it is possible to illustrate many different ideas. There M 
far less chance of misunderstanding if people can see what t 


extension worker is irying to explain. Dust and mud sketching 
can help visualise the lesson. 


[ud 


and after results, 
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Chalk or Black-board. The uses for a chalk-board are 
limited only by the extension worker’s imagination. The worker 
can summarise the main points of a talk, write down key words 
for emphasis, sketch diagrams of such things as irrigation 
systems or crop rotations, draw pictures of people or animals 
to add interest to a talk, develop a story or a lesson point by 
point. Some rules for the effective use of a black-board are: 

1. Keeep it clean and well painted. Use a clean eraser. 

This means frequent washing and repainting it. 

2. Make letters and drawings large enough so they can 
be easily seen. 

3. Do not cover up the materia 
in front of it. 

4. Do not talk as you write. 
to the board. 

5. A chalk-board is not suitable for a c 
Keep drawings simple and uncomplicated. 

6. Do not put too much material on the board at one 
time. The chalk-board is a display, a showcase; clutter 
should be avoided. 

7. Use coloured chalk for emphasis. 

The black-board or chalk-board is the most universally used 
of all the teaching aids. It is one of the cheapest, most effective, 
most versatile and easiest to use of all the visual aids. 
. Flannelgraph. The appeal of a flannelgraph demonstration 
is that a progressive story can be unfolded before the learners’ eyes. 
The action of the moving parts attract attention and stimulate 
interest. The flannelgraph can be of particular use with illiterates. 

To make a flannelgraph board, a stiff backing material 
should be used. Heavy cardboard, plywood or softboard is satis- 
factory. The board should be at least 30 X 40 inches, and 
much larger if needed. A piece of flannel or khadi is stretched 
Over the board and fastened on the back. The flannel should be 
light in colour for most uses. Light grey or light tan or green 
are good colours for the purpose. If the board is to be carried 
about it should be cut into two and hinged at the centre. 

By pasting strips either of flannel or sandpaper to the 
backs of pictures or other instructional material, they can be 
made to cling to the flannel-board. The board should be tilted 
back slightly if material doesn’t stick easily to the board. Some 
Suggestions for use are: 


l on the board by standing 
Talk to the audience, not 


omplex drawing. 
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1. The title of the story should be in large letters at the 

top of the board. A at 

2. The story material can be drawings, photographs 

printed illustrations. 

3. Keep the story simple. 

4. Use large, bold illustrations. d t 

The flannelgraph is well adapted for telling many kinds o 
educational stories. Clever extension workers can place interest- 
ing pieces on the board, and keep the audience wondering how 
the story will end until the final piece is placed. Its capacity 
for building up suspense is the chief advantage in using the 
flannelgraph. ' 

Charts. Charts can be used to present information in à 
graphic, easy-to-understand way. They are effective teaching 
aids because they : 

l. make facts and figures clear and interesting, 

2. emphasise relationships, 

3. show size and placement of parts, and 

4. show operational procedures. 

Like posters and flannelgraphs charts should be: 

(a) with bold lettering, 

(b) brief in wording, 

(c) simple in design and lettering, 
(d) colourful, 

(e) large enough to be seen. 

Flash Cards. Flash cards are brief visual messages. They 
are used to emphasise important points in a talk. They are easy 
to Carry and can be made easily and inexpensively from local 
materials. "They should be planned to support the presentation 
step by step. They visually summarise the important points of 
the lesson that the audience should remember. 

It is best to limit the number of cards to ten or twelve for 
any one talk. To plan the cards effectively, the extension worker 
should study his Presentation. He then must select the main 
points he wishes to emphasise, A picture or drawing on each 
card will illustrate the point effectively, 

For small groups, cards may be as small as 9 X 12 inches. 
For a group of 40 or 50 people, cards should be at least 22 X 28 


inches. Colour has great attention-getting value and will add 
to the effectiveness of the flash cards. 


Flash cards are like bill boards. 


They tell their message 
at a glance. Good flash cards are dir 


ectly related to a topic 
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nd motivate the observer to 


and designed to attract attention a 
Effective flash cards : 


action or to change his attitudes. 
1. drive home a single idea, 
2. tell a story at a glance, 
3. attract attention, 
4. motivate action. 
Flash cards are dynamic if they are: 
(a) carefully planned, 
(b) brief in wording. 
(c) simple in design, 


(d) colourful. ; 
Posters. People look at posters the same way they look at 


other objects—trees. birds, houses, other persons. If something 
about the object catches his attention the passerby looks at it 
longer. The design and use of posters is based on the principle 
that a single glance may be all that the poster will get. 
Consequently, the, message must be simple and clear. Posters 
cannot educate ; they can only stimulate people to support an 
idea and to get more information about the idea. Some guides 


to their effective use are: 

1. A poster should convey one sing 

2. The wording should be brief—pre 

five words. : 

3. The illustration should show a vision of the idea in an 

unusual or dramatic manner. 

4. The use of colour will help attract 

5. Lettering should be bold and simple. 

. Bulletin Boards. Many villages in India have yet to be 

introduced to their first bulletin board. Yet, this simple and 

inexpensive device can perform basic communication functions. 

A bulletin board can attract attention, stimulate interest, deliver 

a message and produce action. Items generally used on a 

bulletin board include photographs, cut out illustrations from 

publications, drawings, specimens, notices, posters and wall 
newspapers. 

A bulletin board may be placed € 

It should be placed where the maximu 

see it. A softboard that will hold pins © 

If softboard is not available, either khadi € 
can be used. ; 

. The most common mistake made while using bulletin boards 

is to pack them so full of information that nothing stands out. 


le idea. 
ferably not more than 


attention. 


ither outdoors Or indoors. 
m number of people will 
r tacks is most suitable. 
loth or coconut matting 
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It is better to communicate one or two ideas than to € 
the audience and communicate nothing at all. Well gin 
bulletin boards have one central theme, and everything on th 
board relates to ‘that theme. Suggestions for use are: — 
1. Background should be of a neutral colour. Use brig 
colours to emphasise the message. : 

Use a Geant element to get attention. This could 
be a large picture or illustration, or large, bold ue 
3. Dont put too much on the board. Blank space a 

importance to the message. . -— 
4. Don't clutter the board with small illustrations. an 
captions. Use fewer but larger materials.. 
5. Change material on the bulletin board regularly. As 
Display type aids including posters, bulletin board, exhibits, 
etc., are valuable because they: 
(a) Create interest. 
(b) Tell a story forcefully when used properly. 
(c) Combine a variety of aids. 
- (d) Can be circulated as a self-explanatory unit. 
(e) Are show windows of a programme. j 
(f) Display information and material of current interest. 
(g) Present specific information and achievements. 
(h) Give a preview or review of training. 
(i) Drive home a single idea. 
(j) Tell a story at a glance, 
Models. Models 
because they : 
Can be examined, 
Show how things | 
Show relationships, 


Simplify complex Working parts or mechanisms. 

May enlarge small Objects for group study or, 

reduce large objects for €asy manipulation. ; 
Demonstrations. Method and result demonstrations 


combine many audio-visual aids. In presenting demonstrations 
the extension teach 


er often uses real objects, charts, specimens, 
models and pictures. Films and filmstrips are also used in 
giving demonstrations. Demonstrations are important in teach- 
ing because they : 


1. Show step by step how something is done. 
2. Lead to adoption of practices, 


3. Can be given when and where needed. 


N 


: RS H s 
are effective for communicating idea 


handled, and operated. 
ook and operate. 


A pwn 


1000 EH m Rm ne. 
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4. Establish communication between learner and teacher. 

5. Show by comparison results of using improved methods. 

6. Show people and things as they really are. 

7. Make things easily understood. 

Motion Pictures. Projected aids such as motion pictures, 
slides and filmstrips have a great deal of audience appeal. 
Projected aids, however, have several limitations. Some of these 
are : 

1. Special equipment is necessary to produce and use these 
visuals. 

'This equipment is relatively expensive. 

Some sort of power is required to operate the projectors. 
Transportation, maintenance and storage of equipment 
and materials require special consideration. 

Despite these disadvantages, projected aids are potentially 
highly effective teaching aids. They have the potential to create 
powerful emotions. They can intensify the interest of the 
audience. For motivating an audience, for appealing to emotions, 
for a clear, concise portrayal of reality, few media approach 
projected aids. 

It should be frankly stated that many extension workers do 
not always use the motion picture as a teaching tool The 


motion picture is sometimes used as an entertainment device 


to draw a large crowd of people to a meeting. Other visual 


aids may then be used as instructional devices. If the extension 
worker uses a motion picture as entertainment, he should frankly 
admit this as a justifiable objective. 

To use a film as a teaching aid 
select the film with a specific teaching 
film about the Ajanta caves should not be expected to help an 
audience learn about hookworm. In addition to the specific 
teaching objective the extension worker should consider the pre- 
vious experience of the audience, and the age. education, interests, 
and cultural background of its members. i 

To do the best kind of job the extension. worker should 
be thoroughly familiar with the film. He should know how 
the film supports the ideas he wants to get across. Before he 
shows the film he should explain the lesson, tell why it is 
important and stimulate the viewers to look for certain ideas 
in the film. When this procedure is followed, the end of the 
film is the signal for the beginning of a lively discussion and 
question period. ; 


Aw 


. the extension worker must 
objective in mind. A 
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A successful film-showing depends upon aS A 
number of details. An adequate power supply is € TUR 
film show during the day requires a darkened room. ue em 
projection lamp should be on hand. Prior to showing ae 
the machine should be set up, the film threaded, focusse T 
the screen and tested. The projector should be high enoug! 
to project over the heads of the audience. B^ 
È D A filmstrip is a series of still phatagepds 
diagrams, drawings or letterings on a strip of 35 mm bus 
Perforated edges of the film fit over projector sprockets. m 
adjusted to project the first frame, each succeeding € 
be in focus and in proper position on the screen. When audi E 
participation is desired, projection can be paced at a ay 
Suitable to the speaker, When accompanied by a ee ily 
prepared script or talk, new ideas can be presented forcetu 
and dramatically. eH 

Filmstrips are light, easily Stored, and condense muc 
information in a small package. Filmstrips and Eid 
projectors are much less expensive than motion picture films a E 
projectors. The same rules that apply for using motion pictu 
films apply to filmstrip use. 

Filmstrips and other 


projected aids are important teaching 
aids. They are of value 


because : 
They arouse interest and change attitudes. 
They present facts in 


an interesting way. 
They show a new 


1 
2 
3 practice in a short time. 

4. They reach illiterate as well as literate people. 

5. They show a complete process in a short time. 

6. People identify themselves With those in the picture. 
7. They Project pictures for a large audience. 

8. They overcome limitations of time and space. 

A 


udio Aids. The record player, tape recorder and radio are 
some of the commonly used audio aids. They are useful 
because : 


They influence a change in attitude. 


They report spot news or accomplishments. 


They can extend the voice of a well-known person or 
a person of authority. 
4. They create and stimulate interest in programmes. 

5. They can be used to reproduce information in regional 
languages or dialects, 


6. They can be used as direct teaching aids. 


Vye 
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Newspapers. circular letters, pam- 


Illustrated Literature. 
fact sheets are included in illustrated 


phlets, leaflets. folders and 


literature. 
Illustrated printed material plays an i 


tension. Education, especially if the materi 
Illustrated literature may be used to: 


mportant part in Ex- 
al is well illustrated. 


1, Attract attention. 

2. Aid demonstrations or lectures. 

3. Supplement films and other projected aids. 

4. Help retain interest after the lecture or demonstration 
is over. 

5. Give a complete and accurate step by step procedure 


for doing a task. 


Conclusion 
wide variety O' 
sen because of t 


f visual aids has 


In the preceding pages 2 
heir particular 


been discussed. These were cho 
use in extension training. 

The preparation and use of visual aids requires planning 
and care, Visual teaching is not an easy Way of teaching. 
It does, however, make learning more effective and more 
interesting. 3 

The need for technological chan 
great challenge to extension workers. 


this need. They can help: i 
qur. ERE barriers. Even where the extension 


teacher and learner speak the same language, there ge 

language barriers. Visuals are a universal language. 

Reach more people. Visual aids permit the ed 

worker to bring learning to more people in less ome 

He can use his skill and knowledge to produce visual 

aids that may reach thousands of people while he can 
personally see only a few. . 

3. Make learning faster. When people understan dits. 
they learn faster and remem ger. Visuals make 
understanding clearer an a universal 
language. 

4. Make learning real. 


ge in todays world is à 
Visual aids can help meet 


N 


Words alone may not convince 


people. People believe what they see. When visuals 


are used to show people new practices, they are more 


convinced than when words alone are used. 
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5. Reach many people at low cost. When at par i 
visuals is figured on a per-person-reached basis, it is low, 
as the same visuals can be used many times. i 
6. Adapt teaching to local conditions. Visuals can. 5 
locally produced to fit local conditions. Visuals suite 


to the people and to the available materials can be 
made locally. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SYLLABUS. COURSE OUTLINE AND 
LESSON PLAN 


M. P. Singh 


THe EXTENSION TEACHER trains his pupil to be an educator 
y n turn motivates village people to adopt improved farm 
villa NIE D. for better living, either directly or through 
AM eaders and local institutions. It is important that 
ME lon trainees understand the basic principles of extension 
kis Pus them into practice. Since extension is fundamentally 
T em of ‘out-of-school education,’ it is obvious that extension 
p S cannot rely on traditional methods of training. They 
bets o reorient their teaching methods and strike a balance 
SN classroom teaching, practicals on the campus and 
cae a ae work in villages so that the trainees emerge not 
eae ective guides of villagers but also with an understanding 
Village d and plan of work based on the needs of 
settee ts e. These objectives can only be achieved if the 
rs plan their teaching in a systematic manner. 

UE primarily involves choosing (a) the content, or 

is to be taught and (b) the method and technique of 
communication. It is with these two aspects, viz., the organisa- 
tion of the content or subject-matter and its presentation. with 
Which the instructor is concerned in the study of the syllabus, 
and in the preparation of course outlines and lesson plans. 


Syllabus—its Meaning 
ething taken together or an 


Syllabus literally means som 
ne or scheme of a course of 


abstract giving the heads or outli 
lectures, teaching, etc. For practical purposes, it is almost 
synonymous with tlie course of study Or curriculum. The word 
curriculum has a latin origin. It means à run-way or course 
which one runs to reach a goal. According to Cunningham, "it 
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is a tool in the hands of the artist (teacher) to mould his re 
(pupil) according to his ideals (objective) in his studio ee first 
For determining any particular course of study, it ! nins 
essential to understand clearly the objectives of Ns 
Determining the objectives is the most fundamental of e 
processes involved in the framing of a syllabus and in tea ks 
it. Teaching objectives, particularly in, vocational oF 2d 
vocational subjects, should be stated in sufficient detail to Ken 
as a broad base for selecting a course of study. In the con r 
of the training of Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas, there ba 
least three objectives which must be attained. These are: atl 
1. To help the trainee acquire a content of ms e 
knowledge which he is expected to communicate 
the villagers with whom he works. ; f the 
To develop in the trainee an understanding O t 
methods of transmitting knowledge, Rowe: el 
participation of people in the programme and loc 
initiative. Ses 
To develop in the trainee a high morale and n 
him a deep sense of mission for village dedos i 
It is obvious that in the formulation of a syllabus or a Cours y 
study, these objectives have to be kept in view and a prope 
balance attained for best results. 1 isa- 
A course of study includes the kind, amount and Organ! 
tion of the content in keeping with the objectives of teach 
In the organisation of the content the amount of time to her 
used and when it is to be used are also considered. ; In ne 
words, the course of study embodies teaching objectives. t! to 
assignments of selected content, and the means or methods | d 
be used in leaching. 'Thus, in essence, it includes the onia 
of subjects in which knowledge and training—in theory f 
practice—are intended to be imparted in a given period. a 
embodies the guiding points on the subject included to s 
the basic requirements of the various aspects of the UL 
course. Accordingly, the components of the syllabus um 
determined and organised as to contain relevant informat 


: sentially 
with respect to the intended training. It is, therefore, essent 
a means to an end. 


t2 


Bi 


Role of the Syllabus 


A syllabus should serve the following important Ju. 3 
I, Tt should serve as a blue-print both for the instruc 
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and the students, supplying information about the training 


to be imparted. 
2. It should help the instructors to know the content of the 
in order to enable them to plan 


course in more precise terms 
their instructional programme in advance, and to anticipate the 
own in the shape of reference 


needs of the learners and their 
material, teaching aids, supplies for practicals and other 


requirements. 
3. It should bring uniformity in the standard of teaching. 


working and procedure of training with, of course, such regional 
adjustments as are necessary SO that ultimately the training 
centres are able to produce extension workers having a basic 
understanding of the Community Development Programme and à 
common goal and purpose to fulfil the needs of the rural 
community. 

4. It should indicate the priorities and weightages to be 
given to specific items in different subjects to be dealt with during 
the training period. 

5. It should prescribe procedures fo 
the knowledge of students at the end of a course. 


r examinations to test 


a Syllabus 


Factors to be considered in Formulating 
r factors should 


In planning a syllabus, the following majo! 
be used as guides. 
ch the course is to be offered, its 


, 1. The purpose for whi 
aims, The first requirement in formulating a course of study 
ourse is intended 


is to have a clear concept of the purpose the C 
to serve. It has to meet the needs of a particular group of 
students. Jt is not that the course has to be worked out first 
and then the students fitted to it. The students and their needs 
are a central factor in building a course. In the training of 
Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas, it is obvious that the content 
and organisation of the syllabus should depend upon the role 
of these functionaries. The Gram Sevak or any other extension 
worker should have the following qualities. 5 
(a) An understanding of the rural people, their aspira- 
tions, attitudes and reactions, and the social and cul- 
tural set-up in which they live. He should thus have 


a basic understanding of social sciences. l| 
(b) The knowledge and understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples and problems connected with rural life. He 
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should be able to help village people solve these 
through their own effort. 

(c) A basic knowledge of all the subjects touching rural 
life with emphasis on agriculture, the field for which 
he has to devote 80 per cent of his time. 

(d) The knowledge and understanding of the various exten- 
sion techniques and methods of approaching people 
and effectively communicating ideas and skills so that 
the village people may ultimately adopt them with a 
view to improving their standard of living. 

Any course of study developed for these functionaries should 
take into account the needs and requirements as indicated 
above. 

2. The characteristics of those who are to take the course. 
'The trainees, their interest, background and experience should be 
kept in view in building a course. It must be realised that the 
course is for the students and they have to be trained towards 
worthy economic and social ends. The following considerations 
are important in this respect. Is the material too elementary 
or too advanced and technical for the trainees? Will it suit their 
knowledge, abilities and attitudes? Ts it suited to their age 
group? All of these factors should be kept in view in drawing 
up a course of study. The subjects and activities contained in 
the syllabus should develop in the trainees initiative and power 
of observation, investigation and problem-solving. 

3. Educative environment of the trainees. 'This includes 


all the surroundings of the students that influence their learning. 
The class-room, library, farm, livestock, equipment, etc., are all 


parts of the educative environment. The region in which the 


students have ultimately to work and the local conditions which 
they are likely to face should also help determine the content 
of the syllabus. 


' 4. Use of information available. While framing the syllabus 
it has also to be ascertained Whether sufficient information is 
available on the subject which is intended to be taught. Results 
of experiments and demonstrations, opinions of experts, practices 
followed by others must be checked up to see if adequate 
knowledge exists on the subject under consideration. 

3. Flexibility. "The syllabus should be flexible and adjusted 
to the needs of the trainees at every stage. It should be dynamic 
so that it may be in harmony with the changing economic an 
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social conditions. An elastic syllabus is based on areas of study 
rather than on common subjects. 

6. People’s need and interest. A good syllabus must 
also be suited to the needs of the community which is to be 
served. The larger interests of the people should be reflected in 


the syllabus and those subjects included which are of help in 


making the trainees intelligent members of society, interested 
in its present. progress and hopeful about its future. 


Syllabus as a Guide for Organising the Instructional Programme 

For the extension worker's purpose, curricula are more 
valuable when learning experiences relate the basic sciences and 
technical subjects to farm, home and community situations they 
will encounter after employment. ]t is, therefore, essential that 
effective use of the syllabus is made in formulating outlines for 
class-room and field instruction. The syllabus should not be 
followed rigidly or mechanically, but should be so organised as 
to enable the trainees to grasp the idea and the content of the 
subject-matter quickly and thoroughly within the allotted period. 
Various items in the syllabus should be taken up systematically 


so as to ensure the maximum integration and continuity in the 


training programme. The following considerations may be kept 


in view while formulating the instructional programme on the 
basis of the syllabus. 

1. The three aspects of the instructional programme, viz., 
class-room instruction, practical training at the campus, and 
extension work in ‘the field, should be followed in a logical 
sequence. : 

2. The procedures and methods employed in the training 
should be so devised as to result in maximum learning. 

3. The programme of institutional training should be so 
developed as to take advantage of seasonal activities in the field. 

4. The institutional training should be supplemented. with 
planned visits to villages for field extension work. In other 
words, an understanding of the basic knowledge in à subject- 
matter field should be followed by acquisition of skill needed 
for the transmission of the knowledge to the people. 

5. A coordinated programme of work of various depart- 
ments such as agriculture, cooperation, panchayats, animal 
husbandry, etc., should be taken into consideration while formu- 
lating the teaching programme so that the trainees have a clear 
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understanding of the necessity e le a coordinated and 
integ gramme in the field. wed 
boxes above considerations in view, the ur ee 
an analysis of the present syllabus for the two-year he ale 
programme of the Gram Sevaks showing how it can be effec ic 
used as a guide for use in organising the instructional program i i 
The two-year course provides for teaching the following subjec d 
1. Agriculture I—soil management and agricultura 
engineering. 


Public health. 
Social education. 


General, including extension principles and programme 
planning. ; 

10. Minor engineering works. 

1l. Rural industries. 


The position of each subject in order of priority in the 
Syllabus is as follows : 


"1j 


2. Agriculture II—crop husbandry. 
3. Horticulture and plant protection. 
4. Animal husbandry. 

5. Cooperation. 

6. Panchayats. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Subject Percentage of 
periods allotted 
1. Agriculture P 37 
2. Animal husbandry H 14 
3. Cooperation 10 
4. Panchayats 7 
5. Public health’ i 9 
6. Social education di 7 
7. General, including extension principles 
and programme planning v 6 
8. Minor engineering works 8 3 


9. Rural industries 2i 


These priorities should be kept in view in determining the 
time to be devoted to each subject in theory, practical and 
extension work in villages and should form the basis of prepara- 
tion of a time-table. 

There are two ways of arranging a course of study. One 
way is to arrange for certain subjects to be taught exclusively in 
the first year and others in the second year. Thus, an institution 
may find it convenient to teach only farm crops, soils or other 


à 
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subjects in the first year, and some other subjects like animal 
husbandry, cooperation, panchayats, etc., in the second year. 
The other system may be termed as the cross-section type. In 


this, all the topics in a subject are taught together in both the 
years—something of a subject every year. It may be desirable to 
follow the latter system particularly in the case of those subjects 
which stand high on the priority list, and those which stand 
low on the list can be finished in one of the two years. But this 
again depends on the teacher. He must clearly distinguish for 
himself the merits and demerits of the system and adjust his 


teaching accordingly. 


It is generally agreed that factors like season, programme 


of work in different fields in the Blocks, local conditions and 
problems existing in the area should determine to a large extent 
the arrangement of the course. After having decided the 
arrangement of the courses to be taken up in each of the two 
years, the content to be covered each year should be determined 
in relation to the time available. The teacher may first decide 
on the number of teaching days he wants to utilise in complet- 
ing his course and then check up against the time available. 
If the time available is not enough, certain adjustments in the 
content and time, keeping in view the objectives, may have to 
be made. The teacher can then plan the distribution of time, 
month by month, and also decide the sequence in which the 
topics will have to be covered in each month by preparing a 
course outline. 


Course Outline 


A syllabus is merely a classified list 
courses can be made; it does not provi 
course of instruction. It is for the teacher to design a course 
outline from the syllabus in order to meet the specific needs of 
the students, For efficient and purposeful teaching, the instruc- 
tors have to plan an effective course outline in their particular 
subjects. 

A course outline is, 
subjects included in the syllabus 
covered within a specified period. An effective course outline 
takes into account the jobs, the seasonal and local requirements, 
proper weightages and priorities to be given to the different 
items included under the subject, and the logical sequence in 
which the material is to be presented. 


of topics from which 
de an outline for a 


in fact, a systematic split-up of the 
into convenient units to be 
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; ive course 
outline is to provide for the trainees, in ie id mi 
sequence, the learning experience, viz., Mm is. Thus, 
attitude that they need for the effective discharge o Pm eles. 
it is helpful in better organising the teaching prog oa : bn 
ing the needed material in advance for teaching an : A auno 
the material in a systematic and planned Seg ES of 
outline is, in fact, the skeleton on which the hs o ipe 
teaching rests. The need for the preparation i rm m 
in any training programme can, therefore, hardly 

ised. . ath 
poets preparation of a course outline sce mere 4 
study of the syllabus. The syllabus which has been dra enis 
the two-year course for Gram Sevaks indicates weig m duet 
different subjects in terms of allocation of periods. Mee 
not, however, indicate the sequence in which the topics ues 
each subject are to be covered. For instance, 210 Pad m itio 
and 120 periods for camp practicals have been ete | 
subject "Agriculture-II—crop husbandry.” While the flat 
of the theory periods under this head is suggested in the sy tor 

according to the importance of the topics, no iei n 
practicals is suggested. It is left entirely to the instructors 
fix the same according to the needs. 


“ icul- 
The break-up of the 210 theory periods allotted to “Agrieu 
ture-IT" is as follows : 


1, Elementary climatology t 15 

2. Plants 14 

3. Seed 5 

4. Field crops 84 

5. Crop rotations 11 

6. Mixed cropping e : 

7. Multiplication of improved seeds z 14 

8. Seed stores es 8 

9. Storage of farm produce E 5 

10. Crop planning el 14 
11. Demonstrations 14 
12. Crop competitions E 5 
13. Estimation of crop yield e 10 
Total 210 


; the 
It will be seen that 84 periods out of 210 are Lube er 
field crops. However, a further break-up indicating the 
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to be devoted to the study of individual crops such as paddy. 
maize, jowar, bajra, wheat, barley, etc., has not been suggested 
and it is left to the instructor to decide which crops should 
receive importance and which ones should not be dealt with so 
intensively, keeping in view the local conditions. The sequence 
in which the crops are to be taken up for study and the weightage 
which the teacher is going to give to the study of these individual 
crops should be indicated in the course outline. 

Thus, while the syllabus broadly indicates the subjects and 
topics included in the two-year training course and the relative 
emphasis which should be given to these, the preparation ofa 
course outline enables the instructor to decide the sequence in 
which the topics should be covered and the weightage and 
priority to be given to individual items included under a topic 
in view of the local conditions. 

For preparing an effective course outline, 


should possess the following qualities. 
(a) Understanding of the educational processes. 
and an understanding of their 


(b) Knowledge of people 
problems. 
(c) Competence in their field 
(d) Skill in communication an 
(e) Capacity to continually exami 
teaching methods. 
The following consideration 
mulating a course outline. 
1. It should be planned well in advance. 
2. It should meet the needs and interest of all members 
in a particular class. 
3. It should be related to the act 
the trainees have to work. 
4. It should take into account the knowledge of the 
trainees, their previous background and experience. 
5. It should be based on seasonal requirements. 
G. It should indicate the weightage and priorities to be 
given to different topics in a subject. 
7. The topics should be arranged in a logical order to 
provide for maximum learning experience. 


the instructors 


„of specialisation. 
d in working with people. 
ne and improve their 


s may be kept in view in for- 


ual situations in which 


(000000 mE 


D 
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The following procedure may usefully be followed in pre- 
paring a course outline. / 

l. The relevant portion of the syllabus should be studied 
thoroughly by the teachers concerned. 


2. A meeting of the teaching staff should be held at the 
training centre to discuss the syllabus and the outline of A 
The Block staff including some experienced Village Leve 
Workers should be associated with the meeting. The following 
points may particularly be considered during this meeting. 

(a) The jobs which the Gram Sevaks or Gram Sevikas ate 
expected to do in each field of activity. 

(b) Whether the content of the subjects included in the 
syllabus prepares the Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas 
for their job in the field. i 

(c) Whether more emphasis on any particular item or 
items is necessary in view of the local conditions. i 

(d) Whether the balance between theory and practical 
work is correct or needs any modification. 

3. The total allotment of periods, or time required fo 
class-room lectures, camp practicals, field practicals, study trips 
village extension work and periodical evaluation in a particular 
subject should be decided upon during the meeting and adjust 
ments made between various subject units if required. 

4. The course should be broken down into annual and 
monthly schedules. : 

5. Priorities and sequence of different items under a topi¢ 
based on seasonal needs and local conditions should be fixed. 

6. The course should be divided into (a) lectures, (b) camP 
practicals, (c) field practicals and (d) village extension work. 

7. Periods should be allotted for each of the above items. 

8. The course outline should be flexible to permit of any 
amendment on the basis of subsequent experience. ; 

9. The course should also be periodically reviewed 1? 
consultation with the Block staff, progressive farmers and m 
trainees themselves to make amendments, if necessary. This wil 


: d 
niake the course outline more effective and useful, as illustrate 
on the next page. 
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Lesson Plans 


After the course outline has been drawn up, the next sep 
is to draw up a plan for teaching, which may be pes pepe 
tion of lesson-plan. Experience has shown that a lesson. is sia 
merely a means of doling out facts. ; “Tt can be an occasion me 
learning, for thinking, for understanding—it can provide - n 
scope for the self activity of the pupil directed, guided an s 
mulated by the teacher." A good teacher has to carefully pli 
his instructional programme for maximum educational attain- 
ments. The following three considerations largely determine the 
success of a lesson, 

1. Preparation of the subject-matter by the teacher. 
Effective presentation of the subject-matter to the 
class. 


3. Self-effort on the part of trainees in learning what is 
presented to them. 

The lesson notes prepared by the teacher fully indicate the 
steps which he intends to follow in his teaching. "A lesson 
plan, therefore, is a statement of the aims to be realised and 
the specific means by which they are to be attained as a result 
of activities during the period the class spends with the teacher.” 
A lesson plan consists of flexible arrangements, procedures and 


methods of action for achieving educational objectives which the 
teacher considers to be desirable. 


Value and Necessity of Lesson Planning 


A lesson plan is needed for the following reasons. 


l. It ensures a definite objective for each day’s work. 

2. It ensures association between various lessons in the 
same main unit, the selection and organisation of 
subject-matter and materials, 

3. 


It enables the teacher to know the most desirable 
types of teaching methods and io prepare tests for 
judging the outcome of teaching. It also helps him 
to have up-to-date knowledge of the subject-matter 
because he has Necessarily to review it in preparing 
the lessons, 


4. It prevents waste of time because it helps the teacher 
to be systematic and orderly. 


1. K. Bhatia and B. D. Bhatia. The Princi l hods of Teaching- 
Doaba House, Delhi, 1956, EEES Ghd Metadata) 


2. Ibid. 
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5. It provides continuity in the teaching process. 
6. It gives the teacher a sense of confidence. 


Prerequisites of Lesson Planning 


The preparation of good lesson plans requires the following 
qualities on the part of teachers. 
1. Thorough knowledge of the subject-matter. 
2, Awareness of the various principles of teaching and 
learning. 
3. Awareness of individual differences among the 
students. 
4. Understanding of the knowledge of the topic the 


students already possess. 


Essential Elements of a Good Lesson Plan 
The following are the essential elements of a good lesson plan. 

1. A good lesson plan should be written. 

2. Objectives, both general and specific, should be clearly 
stated. 

3. The lesson plan sh 
between what has bee! 
follow. 

4. The materials of in 

and organised. 

The plan should indicate te: 

used in the presentation of a 

questions are to be asked, 

to be used. A 

6. Jt should include the ‘doing’ or ‘practice’ assignments 
to create confidence and conviction in the mind of 
the student about new skills and knowledge. 

7. The plan should indicate all the aids that are to be 
used for a particular lesson. 

8. It should indicate the referen 

9. It should include evaluation € 


Steps in Preparing Lesson Plan : 
Before preparing a lesson plan, up-to-date intorna non a 

the subject should be reviewed. This will involve consulta i 
of books, bulletins, magazines. etc., that will enable the teacher 
to be well informed on the subject. The preparation of Pm 
plans involves a good amount of thinking, arranging training 


ould clearly show relationship 
n taught before and what is to 


struction should be well selected 
aching techniques to be 


lesson, such as what 
what illustrations are 


n 


ce material used. 
xercises. 
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situations and practice in doing the job. A lesson is often 
thought of as comprising the following four steps. us 

l The preparation step. In this step an effort is ma kc 
arouse the interest of the trainees and enable them to a 
their present knowledge on which new learning is to be Fp "4 
knowledge to which they can tie up the new material. The p 
pose is to get the trainees ready to learn. dd 

2. The presentation step. In this step the new ume 
is presented to the trainees, It is done best by telling, nage 
and doing. The following principles should be kept in vie 
While presenting the new material. 

(a) New impressions come through senses. 

(b) Trainees learn one thing at a time. 

(c) Learning is more permanent if the trainees under- 
stand what they are doing. 

(d) Trainees differ in their ability to learn. 

3. The application step. In this step the trainees learn 
best by ‘doing’ in their efforts to apply the new knowledge. The 
following principles should be kept in view for this. 

(a) Trainees learn by doing. 
(b) Trainees devel 
(c) Satisfaction in 

4. The testing or 
Structor makes sure t 
intended. This 
determine how 
instruction, 

Any plan of te 
indicated above, 


op skill through practice. 

fluences the rate of learning. . 
checking up Step. In this step the in- 
hat the trainees have learnt what was 
also provides a check for the instructor to 
well he has done the job and ways to improve 


aching usually includes all the four steps 


LESSON PLAN 


(ILLUSTRATION)* 
l. Class—V.LW. 1st year 
2. Subject—Horticulture 
3. Topic—Vegetative propagation 
4. Periods allotted —Four 


* From the Guide-book developed by Instructors of Extension Training 
Centres and Home Science Wings at the Al 


132. 1959) l India Work Seminar, Hyderabad 
(June 1-12, . 
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Objectives— 
1. To equip the trainees with the practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge of vegetative propagation in fruit trees. 
Previous background of trainees— 
Trainees possess the knowledge of seed propagation and 
have a vague idea of vegetative propagation such as by a 


cutting. 

Materials to be used— 

1. Charts showing methods of propagation. 

2. Models. 

3. Materials and equipment such as: (a) budding and 
grafting knife, (b) tree branches, (c) sutli, pot soil, 
and (d) gunny bag pieces. 

Steps in presentation of the topic— 


Subject-matter Method 


Introduction. 
(i) How plants propagate—sexual and Lecture with 
asexual or vegetative. discussion. 
Use of charts. 
(ii) Advantages of vegetative propagation , 
-do- 


over seed propagation. 

(a) Uniformity in quality of fruits. 

(b) Early fruiting. 

(c) Dwarfing of trees. 

(d) Protection from root diseases. 

(e) Increased adaptivity. 
Presentation of new subject-matter. 


l. Type of vegetative propagation— Use of charts 


showing differ- 


Rhizomes 
(a) Natural 4 Suckers ent methods 
Runners of E 
Lecture to 
Rootage 
(b) Artificial Ln fol low ed by 
Graftage practical. de- 
monstration on 


dummy bran- 
ches. 
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( Cutting 
(i) Rootage Layering 
lair layering 
Shield budding 
(ii) Buddage | Pateh budding 
Ring budding 


(iii) Graftage Attached Inarching 
Saddle grafting 
Detached. | Wedge grafting 
Side grafting 
2. Precautions to be taken at the time of operation— 


(i) See that the plant is in sappy Lecture followed 
condition. by discussion. 
(ii) Scions and stocks are adaptable to 
each other. 
(iii) Buds and grafts should be tied 
properly. 


3. Listing of different fruit trees with the 
methods followed for their vegetative 
propagation, 

4. Limitations of vegetative propagation— 

(i) A few fruit trees cannot be propa- 
gated vegetatively, e.g., papaya. 
(ii) With some fruit trees the methods 
of vegetative Propagation are com- 
plicated and costly. 
C. Application. 


quently, they will be asked to 
cutting, budding and 


D. Model questions for testing, 


l. Why vegetative Propagation instead of seed propagation : 

2. What are the Precautions to be observed at the time © 
preparing a cutting ? d 

3. What is the difference between attached and detache 
grafting ? 

4. Name the stock 

9. References 

l. Fruit growing in India by Hayes. 

2. Fruit cultivation in South India by Naik. 

3. Phalon ki Kheti by N. D. Vyas. 


plant used for budding oranges. 
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It need hardly be emphasised that the preparation of a 
course outline and a lesson plan, so essentia! for any systematic 
and effective teaching, requires hard work on the part of the 
instructor. He has not only to be thorough and up-to-date in 
his subject-matter field but must also possess a basic under- 
Standing of the extension educational processes. His task and 
Purpose is to create situations that produce effective learning 
experiences, This is a challenge facing everyone engaged in 
extension teaching. It can partly be met by systematising the 
Instructional programme and following a carefully prepared plan 
of teaching. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MAKING PRACTICALS EDUCATIONAL 


G. S. Baweja and K. G. Bhandari 


‘THE TRAINING or the Village Level Worker is no easy uM 
especially in view of the constantly changing pattern of us i 
€conomy which makes varied demands on him. Ilt is not eno Ba 
to tell a Village Level Worker trainee how to do a thing P sk 
show him how to do it. Unless he actually performs the b) 
while under training, which may be a field operation, bine 
rural problem, or leading a group discussion, he may not be al É 
to acquire mastery over it. Practicals in Extension Training 
Centres provide him with this opportunity. 


Practicals relate to the acquiring of manipulative skills an 
abilities. They are 


3 k . st 
à form of supervised. practice. The T 
important aspect of practicals is that they involve doing a JO! 


: ; is 
to acquire the necessary competency. Just as theory 
‘know-how,’ practical is ‘do-how,’ 


: ; nt 
Theory classes and practicals are the two most importa 


DR 3 r 
aspects of any training programme. Both are essential Ue 
effective learning and are complementary to each other. 


may know the theory of a subject but may not be able to ago 
it in practice. Likewise, one may be able to use the techniqu 
skilfully, but still be superfi 


cial in one's efforts to teach the same 
to others for want of a Proper understanding of the related ee 
No doubt people learn faster by doing, but there is a place 
theory in every educational activity. A happy synthesis of bo 
is ideal. While theory tak 


€s one to the threshold of learning: 
piacticals open the door to learning. 


CR $ S t 
The fundamental principle of Extension Education is pe 
people learn through seeing, hearing and doing. Research z 
revealed that people remember ten per cent of what they hear, 


t 
20 per cent of what they see and hear, and 70 per cent of whai 
they see, hear and do. 
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i ae eee Worker has to perform specific jobs in order 
pres: m elp thems iG The training imparted to him 
EE . hens T include the maximum number of practicals 
parecia s y direct and active participation. 1f too much of 
ur dei (S i to classroom instruction, Village Level Workers 
ile an e to deliver the goods in their field assignments. It 
ieu M à ss teach thém the know-how and the skills, but they 
ale! ght how to apply the newly acquired knowledge and 

in practical situations. This can best be done by means of 


practicals. 
A " 
s educators, Village Level Workers have to influence 


t f 
E of par so as to initiate desirable changes in people’s 
ijs Sida ^e and actions. In the villages, they neither have 
rod wie of a class-room, teaching equipment and material, 
dran xam group of cultivators with academic back- 
herdo | : most effective method they can adopt for teaching, 
aa emonstration. It is through both method and result 
Y pe ions that the maximum number of cultivators learn 
Level W = practice and adopt the same. But before a Village 
wid ds er is in a. position to teach the villagers he must first 
Mie horough knowledge of the specific jobs he has to perform, 
se he cannot teach others what he cannot do himself." 
dioere provide the Village Level Worker trainees with 
fis hae to understand the problems of the villagers and to 
We e RE in helping the villagers solve their problems. 
REDE s present effective learning situations to support lectures 
ila necessary to impart to the Village Level Workers mani- 
ive abilities, skills and self-confidence which are essential 


fo i i 
r effective extension work. 


Objectives 
e effective, its objectives must be clear- 
d accepted by the instructor 
mere Tab : practical may prove to 
i a our assignments © tion that keep the 
ainees busy. A lack of clear and valid objectives 15 probably 
Re responsible for poor teaching tha r single factor. 
jectives stated clearly in sufficient d basis for 
the selection of the subject-matter. 
The specific objectives of a practical should be such that they 
are easily achieved within the resources available. They should be 
expressed in terms of knowledge, skills and attitudes as follows. 


etail serve as 2 
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Knowledge. Knowledge is intimate acquaintance n d 
It is the information one has acquired which can be calle bow 
for use in various situations. Understanding is comprehens T 
of the meaning of things, the ability to interpret situations. a 
often includes the cause and effect relationships, and how 
why events are related to each other. "T 
Educational practicals should impart the knowledge of : a 
1. important facts and information about people 
problems in the rural area, . uer 
2. simple improved methods of farming, anima vide 
bandry, health and sanitation, crafts, village indus 
and home living, 
3. principles and methods of programme development, 
and 
4. good extension methods. ful 
Skill. Knowledge without understanding is not very use 3 
One can memorise words or symbols, but they are not of i 
value unless they are understood. One can learn a manipulan a 
process, or develop a mental skill, but if one does not pc 
develop the understanding of the process or skill, one per 
utilise it when new situations arise. The trainee must learn t 
‘why’ as well as the ‘what? and the ‘how.’ He may learn how 
an operation is performed, but unless he knows why it is done, 
he may run into trouble when he has to perform the operation 
under different conditions. 

Skill is ability in action. It is competency in using Know- 
ledge effectively. Manual skill involves proficiency in hs 
handling of implements and tools, machines and materials 
Technical skill involves the use and application of technica 
knowledge. 

Educational practicals should d 
in the trainees. 

i 


evelop the following skills 


SP : d 
Skill in applying the principles of psychology 25 
education to extension teaching, supervision aP 
administration. 


Skill in organising people and developing leadership 
among them. 

Skill in conducting meetings and discussions. 

Skill in locating leaders and working with them. 


Es P f 
Skill in demonstrating simple improved methods 9 
farming. 


w” 


a 
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6. Skill in facing and analysing new situations and solv- 

ing existing village problems. 

7. Skill in organising, encouraging and presenting basic, 

economic, social, technical and scientific data. 

8. Skill in applying the resources to village life. 

9. Skill in developing the understanding, technique and 
didus process of evaluation of the extension programme. 
Wer: atra Attitudes are emotional reactions usually expressed 
di Celings towards or against something. They often imply the 

irection of potential action. 
ami bes question is often asked whether it is possible to teach 
uf th evelop different attitudes. No doubt people acquire most 
heir attitudes unknowingly. However, attitudes may be 
E intentionally and taught by the teacher in keeping 
sie principles of learning. A person can be taught new 
tides ^ and tastes as he can be taught facts and skills. Atti- 
obie Aes be developed or learnt by properly understanding the 
a s associated with them. Attitudes are important. deter- 
tud TS of learning. It is futile to try to develop abilities in 
dents in the absence of favourable attitudes. Sometimes, 
attitudes have more influence on Jearning than does the intelli- 
Sence of trainees. It is, therefore, important to instil the proper 
a in the future Village Level Workers while they are under 
fa ue „With a proper attitude, a Village Level Worker will 
ny job most rewarding and satisfying. Listed below are 
n of the attitudes which practicals should develop in a Village 
el Worker. : 


1. Sympathy and affection for villagers. i 
Desire to work with villagers for their improvement. 


Willingness to listen to ideas and opinions of others. 

Respect for villagers’ ideas. 

Desire to inyolve people in programme 

execution. 

6. Conviction that his future is linked with the welfare 
of the people. 

7. Conviction that all villagers are ca 
into useful citizens. 

8. Belief that his habits an can set an example for 
villagers. 

9. Confidence in his ability 

10. Satisfaction from seeing 

practices. 


Prope patto 


planning and 


pable of developing 


d life 


to do the job he is trained for. 
people taking up improved 
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Planning of Practicals " 

To make practicals educational, they should be Bead 
planned and organised, as aimless, spiritless and mipan Sa 
activity does not provide effective learning experiences. en 
a plan is prepared, it is desirable that the objectives are popen 
understood and accepted by both the trainers and trainees. i a 
preparing the plan, it will be imperative to design practicals a 
such a way that the trainees acquire the necessary knowledge. 
skills and attitudes to do their jobs effectively and enable. ad 
to solve the specific problems they are expected to face in t 
villages. ae 

In planning a programme of practicals, the important a E 
ties to be developed in the trainees should first be ident 
Sometimes, the objective of a particular course is only E 
acquisition of specific knowledge without its application- 
Sometimes, the objective is the development of the understanding 
of the basic principles. Again, the goal may be the developmen 
of attitudes. In any case, the instructor must definitely know 
what he is aiming at, and chart his course in the direction of the 
desired goal. 

The Training Centre staff should first meet and work out an 
overall plan for the institution, In such a meeting, the instruc- 
tors can be mutually helpful in developing the general as well as 
individual plans. This will also help in avoiding unnecessary 
duplication. If possible, the Block staff, some progressive culti- 
vators and successful Village Level Workers should also be 
invited to participate in the discussions. They will help make 
the plans more realistic. 2 

First of all a plan of practicals for a particular subject 
should be prepared for the entire course. This may further e 
givided into yearly, seasonal, monthly and weekly plans. It wi 
be desirable to split the plan on a daily basis. , 

While planning practicals, the physical resources and the time 
and funds available should be kept in mind. The equipment 
required for conducting each practical should be obtained an 
checked up well in time. It is necessary to make extra arrange 
ments for the transport, boarding and lodging of the trainees in 
the case of practicals conducted outside the campus. Similarly, it 
1$ important that the concerned people are informed of a 
Programme well in advance. The details and objectives of sue 


practicals Should always be explained to the trainees before 
conducting the practicals, 


a 
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uld not be a rigid one, but should 


The plan for practicals sho 
ate any unforeseen circumstances. 


be elastic enough to accommod 


Organisation 


Organisation refers to arranging things in a proper relation- 
ship. The theory of a subject should always be explained to 
the trainees before practicals in that subject are conducted. 
Similarly, while organising practicals, other aspects should be 
considered. Study trips should preferably be planned in the 
slack season, whereas indoor practicals can profitably be con- 
ducted when the weather is inclement. During summer, the 
practicals on the farm or in the villages should be conducted 
during the cooler part of the day, and library and class-room 


assignments should not follow immediately after hard manual 
expected to undertake 


work. The trainees should not be 
strenuous practicals with empty stomachs or soon after heavy 
meals, 

owing 


While planning and organising practicals the foll 


points should be kept in mind. 
1. A practical should not 
meaningless. 


be aimless, spiritless and 


cticals will result in 


2. Without problematic aspects. Pra 
mere work. 

3. Practicals should not be given merely as labour 
assignments. 


Practicals should not be conducted to mark time. 


5. Practicals should not be conducted 
stop-gap arrangement. 
6. Practicals should not be used as à SOT 


or imposition. > 
7. Practicals should not be carried on beyond desirable 


limits. 

To overcome these undesirable practices, each instructor 
Should prepare a plan of practicals in his subject. Such a plan 
will enable him to pursue practicals ina systematic and methodi- 
cal way. It will also furnish cord of practicals 


a valuable re i 
conducted and will help discover deficiencies for future adjust- 
ments. A suggested form for planning practicals 


is given 
below. 


just to serve as 4 


t of punishment 
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Planning and Operation Sheet for Practicals 
1. Training Centre... 25. see erm n 


DONC SE SORnaushexqus Wiisremma eim 
B. SUOS costo ians Total periods allotted. ..... 
sign- Remarks 
i i y Mate- Ins- Assign 
S. Date Topic Time Type of } me de. 
Y mE ey 
i Labo- Field Village equip- aids orot ) 
y ment tobe litera: 
E requir- used ture 
ed 


lle a ore 


se 
It is necessary for the instructor to visit villages me d 
the jobs and problems of the Village Level Worker in » iovidé 
new knowledge, skills and attitudes he needs, and th oy Pillage 
for practicals suited for the purpose. For example, i i lage, he 
Level Worker has to introduce a new practice in the ntt 
himself must first achieve proficiency in that practice. ness 
of practicals having direct bearing on that particular p 
Will help him in acquiring the necessary skill. 


Selecting and Classifying Practicals 

While selecting practicals, 
should be kept in view, 

1, 


. Hons 
the following consideration 


uations. 

Practicals should present the best learning pna 
2. They should be correlated to theory and should eid s0 

ment the knowledge already acquired by a bur 
that he may get the necessary confidence and à 
lo do the work independently. a 
They should help a trainee acquire the necessary 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. - it is 
To ensure that practicals Satisfy the above conditions, nted. 
necessary that they should be job-related and problemas. " 
A series of practicals should become a project of purp 
activity that results in useful education. ries: 

Practicals can be classified into three broad dto 
l. laboratory  practicals, 2. farm practical, and 3. y! 
racticals. e 
: These three types of practicals have more or less the sa™ 


: ning 
objectives and should be selected according to the lear 
situation they present. 
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ticals are not mere repetition of what has been 
done in the laboratory or on the farm, but have special signifi- 
cance. They provide opportunities to the trainees to use the 
knowledge and skills exactly in the same situation in which they 
will be working later. Village practicals give them a job 
experience while still under training, and villages serve the 
purpose of a laboratory. 


Some of the specific village prac 
demonstrations, castration of bulls, construction of improved 


latrines, panchayat elections, organising of cooperative societies, 
recreational activities, etc. It is very important that village 
practicals are conducted under the supervision of an instructor, 
even though the trainees have done the job on the farm. 

The following are some important aspects of village 


practicals : 


Village prac 


ticals are method and result 


Establishing contact with cultivators 
Recognising village problems 
Getting information 
Analysing facts 
Reaching decisions 
Planning and organisation 
Acquiring necessary know 
8. Execution of plans, etc. 

, Before undertaking village practicals, it is necessary to fix 

a time and place, make arrangements 


and notify the farmers concerned. 
Village work, or job or apprentice training means a series 


of village practicals in which the Village Level Worker trainees 
meet people and discuss with them their problems, needs and 
aspirations with a view to finding out proper solutions. 

In conducting village work, each instructor should b 
charge of a group of trainees, and should also supervise the 
work relating to his subject of the other groups. In addition, 
he should look after the execution of the entire programme in à 


specific group of villages. Ta 
The actual schedule of village work SHORE a xe 
one. The number of visits, their frequency and time intervals 
]t is desir- 


should be determined according to local conditions. 
ge work during the first 


able not to send trainees for any villa J 
few months of their training. They should be gradually intro- 
duced to this work by the instructors with the assistance of the 

ain amount of 


Block staff. After they have achieved a cert 


of work 
ledge to execute jobs 


SES E YVN= 


for equipment and supplies 


e in 
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take 
proficiency in field work, they should then be asked se kou D 
village work independently. Village work helps E mde 
move into their job with a minimum of difficulty or hesi 


Conducting Practicals 


; ional 
The various steps involved in conducting an Su dom 
practical in an Extension Training Centre are ép E raihi 
These steps are intended to be suggestive and tentative, 
lusive. 1 
VO ges m all the information needed. Before paN 
the practicals, the instructor should collect from the a "e 
sources all relevant information on (a) results of experiments the 
research, (b) results of trials and demonstrations, and (c) 
practices followed by the progressive farmers. id be 
2. List equipment and material needed. It wou ont 
necessary to prepare a complete list of materials and equine ill 
required in the process of conducting the practical. This es 
enable the instructor to make the necessary arrangements 
procure the various items needed for the purpose. ; nt 
3. Check up the equipment. Sometimes the uud 
needed for conducting a practical is available but is not in e^ 
ing condition. It is, therefore, necessary for the instructor s 
thoroughly check up and ensure that all the equipment is !D * 
working order before conducting the practical. ie 
4. Define objectives. Each practical has one or mom 
specific objectives. To help the trainees achieve these objectives. 


k e 
it will be necessary to define and explain the same clearly to th 
trainees well in advance, 


5. Explain the procedure. 
for conducting a practical shoul 
step by step, in simple terms. 
and psychological sequence, 
demonstrate certain steps. 

6. Emphasise key-points. 
points. These must be brought 
trainees, so that they leave a last 

7. Demonstrate the process. 


The procedure to be adopted 
d be explained to the mare. 
These steps should follow d. 
It may even be necessary 


Each practical has certain n 
to the pointed attention s 
ing impression on their minds- 


All that was explained by m 
of procedure to the trainees should now actually be demonstra 


to them. It is only by demonstration that trainees will develoP 


es s Jf: 
the necessary ability to conduct practicals successfully. 
necessary, it should be repeated, : 
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8. Create proper atmosphere. Instructors can only teach, 
but it is for the trainees to learn. It is, therefore, necessary to 
create an atmosphere conducive to maximum learning during 
practicals. There should be proper seating arrangements and 
light in the place where practicals are conducted. 


9. Provide for repeated practice. Skill is developed through 


practice, Mastery is achieved only by correctly performing a task 
nipulative and 


over and over again. This is true for both ma 
mental skills, Provision should be made in the course outline 
for sufficient repetition of assignments to achieve the necessary 


skill. This may mean more practice for some trainees than 
others, All should continue to repeat the task until the required 
standard is achieved. 
_ 10. Ask the trainees to keep records. Human memory is 
likely to fade out in due course. It is, therefore, necessary that 
a record of all that is done during a practical is maintained by 
the trainees. This record serves as à ready reference for the 


trainees during their work in the field. 


Supervision of Practicals 


It is recognised that the principle of practice operates in the 
case of undesirable learning just as it does in the case of desir- 
able learning. If the activities of the learner are to result in 
the largest amount of desirable learning and the least amount 
of undesirable learning, these activities should be properly 
supervised. 

, While supervising, the instructor should closely observe each 
trainee, and guide, help and evaluate him. He should locate 
weak points in the trainee and help him remove them. The 
instructor should not assume the role of a supervisor getting 
manual work done by the trainee. But by personal example he 
should demonstrate the dignity of labour. He should not act as 
a task master but should be patient and sympathetic. If the 
teacher works with faith and sincerity and dedicates himself 
to his job, the trainees will often emulate him. d 

The following are the specific advantages of supervision. - 
1. Supervision provides the teacher with an opportunity 
to direct the activities of the students so as to avoid 
undesirable learning. 

It improves the quality of pe 
in the teacher confidence and the 


results. 


rformance and develops 
ability of evaluating 


N 
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3. It helps to avoid errors and wrong practices, thereby 
eliminating chances of failure. M T 

4. It enables the teacher to teach to individual er 
those things which cannot be handled in a class 
group or individual instruction. à ki 

5. It enables the teacher to give special guidance to W 
students. 


Eyaluation of Practicals 


Effective teaching helps the trainees acquire knowledge, "s 
and attitudes so that they are understood, remembered and he 
Evaluation is a way of determining what has been E sos 
accomplished in this respect. Good teaching requires cya did 
or testing of the learning of students as a basis for further m i 
ing the teaching programme. It is, therefore, necessa 3 diit 
ascertain a student's progress towards acquiring the Spe to 
learnings intended. A teacher cannot intelligently wore. 
formulate his teaching plan and teaching procedures and se is 
his teaching material without evaluation. He cannot direct M 
teaching towards overcoming learning difficulties unless he ger 
where they exist. Nor can the student know whether he 
fully attained his learning objectives. to 

If the teacher is to guide the students, he must be able ; 
find out what the students have learnt, what they have pert: 
learn and what factors are responsible for the same. A teac à 
who evaluates learning gets a clear idea about his ability to teacl 
and is able to improve upon his teaching. cma 

The following are the three steps in evaluating practicals. 

l. Clarify objectives, so as to have a precise under- 
standing of what is to be assessed. for 
Devise valid, reliable, simple, workable methods 
collecting and recording data. hee 
Use these methods for recording the data and inte 
pret the results. 


Some specific methods by which practicals can be evaluated 
are as follows. 


2. 


er 


l. Record of practical achievements 
2. Survey of results and attitudes 

3. Follow-up visits 

4. Objective tests 

5. 


Interviews and observztions 
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6. Observations of daily work 
7. Anecdotal records. 


Conclusion 

arning situations in which theory 
can be applied effectively in real life situations. Every practical 
must have well-defined specific objectives, only then can it be 
educational and result in desired learning. Practicals should not 


be conducted to pass time, or to make the trainees work. 
Practicals must be properly planned and organised because 
tless activity does not lead to 


meaningless, aimless and spiri 
learning. The plan of practicals should be drawn UP jointly by 
the instructors and the Block staff. Successful Village Level 


Workers and progressive farmers should also be associated with 
the drawing up of the plans. The selection of practicals will be 


determined by the role the Village Level Workers are expected 
to play in the field. It will also depend u 


pon the specific needs 
and objectives to be achieved. "Village practicals deserve special 
emphasis in extension training because they afford opportunities 
for applying knowledge and skills exac 


: tly in the same life 
situations in which the Village Level Workers will be later on 
placed. : 


To make practicals 


Practicals present better le 


educational they should be properly 


conducted, their various steps following a logical and psycho- 
logical sequence. The principle of practice operates in gaining 
undesirable learning just as it does in gaining desirable learning. 
Supervision is, therefore, necessary io assure correct procedures 
and the maximum amount of desirable learning. By supervising 
the work of the trainees the instructor is in a position to spot out 
the weaker ones among them requiring extra attention. While 
supervising, the instructor should not act as 8 boss and give 
commands as if he was there only to get manual work out of the 
trainees. 

Evaluation of practica 
been actually accomplished. 
intelligently formulate his teaching plan 
evaluation the teacher can easily spot out t 
teaching and remedy them. : 

Since people learn most by doing à thing, the training iM- 
parted at the Extension Training Centres should be pivoted around 
practicals. 


etermine what has 
a teacher cannot 
and procedures. By 
he weaknesses in his 


Is is necessary tO d 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ExrENsIoN EDUCATION IN HOME SCIENCE 


Ellen L. Moline 


Home science, the science of the home, has the overall 
purpose of improving homes so that the families living in them 
may lead a more abundant life. Home science deals with human 
values—moral, social, aesthetic, economic and physical. These 
are values most families respect within their family circle, their 
community, their nation. The relationships involved within 
these values are a part of the study of home science. Home 


science is concerned with creating à healthy family atmosphere 
which is the best medium in which respect for others can grow— 
for a stable family, commu- 


respect which is the best guarantee 


nity, nation and world situation. 
Effective home science does not deal with crafts as a major 


subject, but deals with education through which desirable changes 
are brought about in family living. It lays emphasis on scientific 
findings and skills related to the home and the family, and on 
the understanding of the sound scientific principles and their 
application in various situations. Learning to make decisions 
and choices based on an understanding of the principles involved 
is a very important part of home science education. Making 
permanent changes in the thinking of the members of a family 
is fundamental for home science. Housing, foods available, 
size of family, ways of earning a living, cultural patterns and 
other variations in areas and regions require emphasis on 
principles. 
The four main fields of home science—home management, 
child care, clothing, food and nutrition—cannot make the needed 
impact on family living unless they are related to the health, and 
agricultural, psychological and sociological aspects of the family, 
tanding of the inter-relation- 


community and nation. An unders 
ship of each of these home science subjects and factors helps 
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A ives ty of 
families develop richer, fuller and happier aa rs ind de 
each home science teacher is to instil this wei m m fhe 
minds and hearts of those who are to work with fami 
5,50,000 villages of India. 


New Social Era 


When the Community Development Projects, the ja 
programme for improving village living, were started nM ihe 
1952, they did not include women workers. But, in "-— BS 
first centres were opened to train women workers who ane 
into the villages and work with the rural families naai 
their living to fulfil the broad objective of the Co 
Development Programme, —— 

The broad “aeae bazi ig asist gask mp 
planning and carrying ont an integrated, multiphased family bes 
village plan directed. toward (1) increasing ve er im 
tion ; (2) improving housing and family living conditions ; (a pods 
DIOVING existing Village crafts and industries and B Lau i UC 
ones: (d) pravidise essential health services and impraving nd En 
practices ; (9) providing educational facilities for children a pes 
adult education programme : and (6) providing "d tin 
feels ANd Programmes for women, children, youth, aii 

ly. 


the total family, 

How to fulfil the 
ment of family living, wa: 
trained women were few, 


objective, dealing with the ione 
8 a challenging question. Home ur 

Institutions engaged in training ex 
science students were not only few but had very limited capacities 


£ ange 
A new area of Study and work with the resultant cultural chang 
slowly began to develop, 


Gram Sevikas trained in Home 
the theory and Skills learned to pr «s with 
village homes and in the homes of village home-makers e 
Whom they worked. The Gram Sevika, a paid woman wor ing 
who came to help village women improve their family liv 


ha 
began the silent revolution of bringing about change throug 
new kind of education, 


Widows, 
villages after t 


l 
Science Wings began to eo 
aclical situations in their 


married and unmarried women working in — 
hey had been educated puzzled village women. ay? 
did they come to work in villages? Were they working for Fint 
Who got the pay—could they keep it for themselves ? cee y 
they want to marry, have a husband and children ? cy dren 
plant rice and harvest it? How did they know about chi 
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if they had none themselves ? If they never had a mother-in-law 
how did they expect to tell others how to get along with one? 
Questions like these were answered honestly and fearlessly, giving 
facts where needed. Questions which could set the questioners 
thinking were answered in such a way as to set them thinking. 
he instructors of the Home Science 


New horizons opened to t 
Wings, to the Gram Sevikas and to the village home-makers 
Extension Education 


through knowledge gained and spread by 
in home science practices. A new era began. The spark which 
lies buried in every mother’s heart to have something better for 


her family began to be fanned into a blaze. 


Getting Accepted by Village People 


Because at first the woman village worker is a stranger, diffi- 
culties often arise in the initial stages of her work. Shs iz He 
a part of the cultural pattern of the village, She doesn't belong 


to the village, she is unprotected because no male members © 
she works for 


z imiy are around. She is educated and peer 
Honey, Beenuue of thers conditions, genes accepte 

people is the first problem she faces: At first ehe will be under 
suspicion. 

Getting aceopled ean Pe made simpler if proper prepara- 
tion is made ies arrival of the Gram Govika. The Block 
Development Committee should be informed of her arrival. ‘Phe 

der the best village in which 


Committee should have time to consi à 
she can live, and discuss her arrival with the Sarpanch and with 


other men and women village leaders. The woman village 
worker should meet the Block Development Committee and talk 
to the Sarpanch and leaders so that they can be acquainted with 
each other. Some time should be allotted for the Gram Sevika to 
spend at the Block headquarters to become acquainted with the 
officers of her Block, the problems of the area, the facilities 


and the lay people willing 
to discuss village problems with her. ; 
for her to live in should 


The Block Develop- 
e her to 


and to her co-worker, 


The Gram Sevika should be assur 


team of workers helping build better homes, > 
and a better nation. This will give her confidence. She wil 
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not feel lonely if she knows she has the support of others working 
in the Block, regional, state and national offices and can obtain 
guidance from them. Acceptance by the village people will 
come only after they become fully acquainted with her. 
Embarrassing and personal questions will have to be answered 
honestly and without hesitation. Suspicion will gradually give 
way to confidence as the Gram Sevika shows through her conduct, 
ability, willingness to learn and to share that her interest is only 
in the welfare and happiness of the family. 


Village Home Making 


The village home-maker's work is not confined to the four 
walls of her home. Not only does she care for the family, but 
alo for the farm animals. During the periods of intensive 
agricultural activity, she has to do her full share of work in the 
fields without giving much time or thought to her normal house- 
hold duties. Preparations for festivals and ceremonies take up 
much of her time when she is free from agricultural work. In 
planning work with Village home-makers, all this must be taken 
Into consideration, 

The patterns of home-making now being followed have been 
acceptable for generations, Rather than attempting to change 
any one habit completely, it is better to attempt adaptations oF 
slight alterations within that habit. Acceptance often comes 
faster when Suggested changes are not made too abruptly. 
Recognition of the need for changes must come first from the 
village home-makers, Making them aware of the needs is a big 
challenge. When a home-maker says “we need,” then real 
Progress has begun. 

Of what needs are the women aware ? They may say, “My 
child is not well. What can I do?" This question may involve 
many inter-related subjects. It may involve health, mother-crafl, 
food and nutrition, or clothing, or knitting, or kitchen gardening 
Perhaps the child has a cold as a result of not having a sweater 
or the right kind of food. Knitting a sweater or planting 
tomatoes in the Kitchen garden, a papaya or a lime tree 1n E 
ue may all be a part of meeting the home-maker's state 
need. 


It is necessary for a Gram Sevika to have thorough know- 
ledge of the following areas. 


Clothing. Making a simple frock, a child's pyjama or Ein 
a blouse, or a shirt for an adult, teaches her the skill of cutting a” 
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sewing needed garments. Making them fit well has a great prestige 
value, A little embroidery on the garments can be the artistic 
touch needed to satisfy aesthetic needs. The study of clothing 
involves a choice of the garment to be made and of the correct 
cloth for making it. When there is a limited amount of money 
to be spent, making that money £0 far is very important. 
Recognising good quality cotton, wool, silk, or rayon maierials 
is essential. Purchasing good quality wool for making sweaters, 
for example, means the sweater wearing longer and saving of 
money. 

Learning to correctly wash a garment, depending on the 
fabric from which it has been made, means longer life for the 
garment and greater savings from it Mending a garment as 
soon as the need for mending it is indicated, and particularly 
before washing, adds months of service to it. Making new 
garments from old ones results in great saving. A child's frock 
or small pant can be made from the back of a man's shirt. 
A blouse can be made from the usable parts of old saris. 
Ability to see the uses of old garments and to cut and sew them 
properly means that a few more garments can be had for the 
family. During the time clothing is not in use, storing it properly 
away from insects and dust adds months and years to their use. 
A simple cupboard, tin boxes, earthen pots. bamboo racks or 
ropes to keep clothes and bedding at à height from the floor 
extends their useful life. 

Food and Nutrition. Because of the acute food shortage and 
the resultant poor health conditions, efforts made to improve food 
habits, to utilise all food to get maximum benefits, and to grow 
some food in every home will contribute much to the welfare 
of the people. In home science, major emphasis is given to this 
subject. 

Cooking food to save all th 
of nutrition. Learning to use a 


another. Food prejudices, very ofte 
having tasted or eaten certain foods, are sometimes overcome 


when the value of these foods becomes known. The problem 
of balancing diets when there is à shortage of some foods can 
often be overcome through learning how to use substitutes 
such as groundnut milk and soyabean milk for cow’s milk. 
Including more fruits and vegetables in the daily diet will help to 
lessen the demand for cereals which are in short supply. 


e food value is only one phase 
Il edible foods of the area is 
n only a result of never 
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Kitchen gardens in which a variety of vegetables and fruits are 
grown can stimulate interest in these types of foods and improve 
the nutritional status of most families. The variety of vegetables 
available in the garden also make it easy to balance the diet. 
Preservation of foods includes the drying of fruit and vegetables. 
brining, making pickles and chutneys, fruit squashes, jams and 
jellies, as well as storing foods and foodgrains. 

Scientific information developed in technological institutes 
is applied through home science to all phases of food and nutrition 
in practical situations such as planning and preparing nutritious 
meals and preservation and storage of foods. Special emphasis 
is given to having enough nutritious food within the income and 
to caring for the special food needs of children and the aged. 
Home-makers learn these things in very informal ways when 
properly guided by a well-trained Gram Sevika. 

Child Care. The care of a child begins before it is 
born, and, therefore, pre-natal care becomes part of a good home 
science course, Care of the child also includes understanding 
its physical, mental and emotional growth as well as its feeding 
and clothing. Choosing the kind of play and toys for the child 
to develop certain abilities as well as capabilities in him is 
important. 

Recognition of children's diseases as well as how to care 
for children during illness is taught to Gram Sevikas. They also 
learn which simple toys and games keep the child contented 
during convalescence, Play among children of the same 28€ 
level is brought about through nursery school attendance. Ta 
villages, the nursery school is often called Balwadi. Village 
women are happy to have their children away from home in safe 
keeping, so they like to send their children to the Balwadis. Whe? 
children are required to have their hair combed and hands and 
faces cleaned before they come to school, the establishment © 
better health habits has begun, 

Home Management. Management of a home should not 
be confused with the management of a house. Home manage 
ment has as its primary interest the family which makes UP the 
home. It involves each member in relation to others with di 
consideration of the welfare of all members as a family unit 
Managing a house is an impersonal task with consideratio" 
given to the material things within that house. ; 

Home management considers the needs, desires and goals 
of the family. It involves skills in management of time, money 
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and eof 

Ree pe = home so that the home-maker has sufficient time 

bility eid eue Ter the needs of the family. With responsi- 

edes, work, animal care, as well as the duties of the 
e family, the village home-maker leads an extremely 


bus in ; ij 

Ha ee tiring life. Helping her to plan and schedule her work 

nean that she has time to comb the children’s hair and 1 
It may mean she has 


dep he hands and faces are clean. 
idle: a her kitchen garden, to read or have the village 
emeni read to her to broaden her understanding of her 
Sn daa hy ruis cae the world. With new information 
for olotlih D kitchen gardening, making of and caring 
= yan A amilies may save money that could be invested in 
H ving schemes. 
ae pae cire will come as the home-maker is expos- 
Stkeless s m These improvements may begin with the 
eoi in cá ah, a kitchen window, shelves, a flat stone on 
and Lut ig dishes, or à cupboard in which to store clothes 
Which will t A clean courtyard can provide extra living space 
e cool and lovely if a citrus tree and kitchen garden 


are there, 
epus Good food, clean clothing, a clean house, properly 
bute to ishes, and the absence of smoke in the house, all contri- 
taken Ms ard better health. Many other precautions must be 
Pres to insure freedom from disease. 
ntion of malaria, Worms, small-pox, typhoid fever, 


dys 
ysentery and cholera are of maximum importance. Equally 
ing of children so that 


i 

ie pe for the home-maker is the spacing 
to each hi to give the necessary amount of care and attention 
nity to 2 The home-maker's body must have the opportu- 
child ds ly recuperate from the strain and effort of bearing à 
. Because of over-population, facts about how to plan 


wi f 

is ped for the number of children à family wou 
portant. Care needed at childbirth, care of the sick an 
e in home S ience 


ag 
ged and first aid information all have @ plac 
in an emergency and 


studi 
a. The knowledge of what to do in rgency 
of to do it gives a home-maker © and skill in times 
Mes mergency. Village sanitation Wil 
ers will demand for latrines, clean well water 
Streets. 
dc The science of home making is 2n 
E. help from various fields to accom 
ch home, each community, state, nation 


all-encompassing one, 
plish better living for 
and the world. 


(0000 O 
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Approaches to Extension Education in Home Science 


The philosophy of Extension Education is based on the 
concept of persuasion by education—not persuasion by autocratic 
force. Convincing people to change values, to adopt new atti- 
tudes, to learn new skills or to improve old ones and to help them 
acquire new knowledge is a challenging task. To bring mn 
about, an extension worker must know how to approach village 
people so that maximum change will result. Changing the 
behaviour of people is a long-drawn process, and one that takes 
constant planning and teaching effort. 


Principles Involved 


Extension Education is an out-of-school form of education 
that depends on voluntary participation. Catching and holding 
the attention of busy home-makers is a challenging and often 
frustrating job. But there are some principles involved thai 
when well understood help one to carry on the work with effective- 
ness and satisfaction. Some of these are: 

l. Extension Education must be based on those needs 
which people “feel” they have and require help in meeting them. 
During cold weather, home-makers may want to learn to knit. 
If so, this is the time to begin teaching them knitting. A £0 pi 
extension worker will use this opportunity to teach other things 
too. The value of including fruit in the diet to prevent colds, 
the planting of a kitchen garden in the winter months, the neces- 
sity for having windows and fresh air even during cold weather 
are a few related ideas: which can be taught. Other real needs 
which the home-makers may not feel they have, must be subtly 


fitted into their minds, so one day they will feel that they afe 
real needs. 


2. Start with people as they are and with what they have 


now. Rather than introducing something entirely different 
begin with what people have now. For example, unravel an > 

sweater to make a small one for a child. Have them first bi 
the old one before unravelling it. As they learn, and satisfaction 
results from their new skill ee 
develops. There are ' n 
opportunities. 


3. Helping people to help themselves is a slogan which has 
been used around the world where people are underfed and unie 
privileged. But what does it mean? Helping people to thin 
through problems for themselves and arrive at desirable solutions 


a desire to learn somethin 
numerous other examples of 
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can be one of the greatest accomplishment of any extension 
worker. For example, when a family thinks through how much 
a costly wedding would mean in additional debts, and talks about 
it with relatives, friends, and other villagers, they, as individuals 
and as a group of villagers, may arrive at the conclusion not 
to go into debt for celebrating marriages or other costly festivals. 
When this happens, the correction of a serious social evil has 
begun. This is only one of the ways in which they can help 
themselves. 

4. Village people must make their own plans. Planning 
with people is a continuous and extremely important part of 
extension work. At first, much of the planning will have to be 
done by the extension worker in consultation with leaders and 
key people. Soon they will be planning with their people and 
in consultation. with the extension worker. The worker should 
always enthuse, guide and support the village women in 
helping themselves. Due credit for the success of planning and 
execution of any plan must go to the village women in order to 
build confidence in their ability to plan, to work cooperatively, 
and to succeed. Nothing breeds success like success. Com- 
munity improvement success through careful planning means 
successful state and national improvement. 

5. Extension workers must assist all classes, castes, and 
creeds, Gandhiji expressed this principle as one of the greatest 
of the nation’s needs. An extension worker must watch carefully 
that she is not accused of working with only the high caste or 
rich people. Because the rich can afford to take more risks 
than the poor, it is easier to give them more attention. Working 
with one’s own caste may be the easiest of all, But Extension 
Education is for everyone. It is essential, therefore, that every 
worker watches herself to ensure that she works with everyone— 
old and young, rich and poor, educated and illiterate. Then only 
can all the people be reached. This is the goal of Community 


Development. 

6. Promises must be kept and answers must be given honestly. 
One who bluffs is soon found out, and can never establish 
a good working relationship with village people. If answers to 
questions are not known, the reply I don't know, but Til find 
out” gains the respect of people. Getting answers and telling 
them to those concerned will establish faith in the worker's 
promises, It will establish good human relationships, because 
the worker admits she does not know everything. However, she 


o 
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This 

has the ability and means to find answers to vd people. 
adds to the respect village women develop for | xii important 

Keeping dates and timings for meetings is te waiting for 
since a busy home-maker has no time to ipud ce so that 
people. Avoid breaking of schedules as far as en corie today. 
village home-makers will come to say, “she said she 
therefore, even if it rains she will be here.” n from the 

7. Extension workers must be willing to € illiterate 
people with whom they work. Home maker s hir work and 
but they are not ignorant of their responsibilities, i ir chutneys 
their moral obligations. They may not know why ^ à they were 
and pickles keep for a long time, but they know how d fresh 
able to prepare them. Someone may have been ice w à nes 
mangoes stored for a long time. Another may qu 
knitting pattern. Extension workers must exchange become 
and ideas. They must learn from people who in pe wore 
more willing to learn from them. This is the way ng ve had 
all over the world learn. Because extension eget E share 
scientific training in the varied fields of work, their job ^ io put 
this scientific learnings with others. It is their tas language 
knowledge into non-technical terms and in the everyday 1 apply 
of village home-makers so that they can understand an 
the suggested ideas. 

Identifying herself w 


at 
m ;o tha 
ith the home-maker is important S 
she knows that similar 


25H 
experiences have been had by the exe TO 
worker. However, the extension worker must be different rud er 
a living example of the things she teaches. She must pact etc 
a net, use a smokeless choolha, eat different types of foods, 

She must set the new pattern of healthy, happy living. 


Individual Approach : rsonal 

Most Extension Education Work begins with Fan to 
Contacts. The extension worker may have been ve of the 
the women of a village at a general meeting such as t i 
Mahila Mandal. She should make it a point to Ines. oe 
women who seem to be outstanding, and the Sarpanch ais that 
wives of other leaders, These women’s homes are the be give 
should be visited. At the first visit, no advice should i s 
unless specifically asked for. This first opportunity p r wor 
used by the extension worker to identify herself and p grail 
with that of the home-maker. She can help grind the Jant 
rub oil on the baby, knit a few rows of the garment, P 
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few rice seedlings, or do whatever the women of the household 
ith their permission. 


are doing, always of course Wl 
As these individual personal contacts continue, advice should 


be given increasingly as it is asked for and required by the home- 
makers. Individual projects can then begin. These projects 
should be easily attainable to ensure success, and should result 
in satisfaction and desire to attain other improvements. When- 
ever possible, these achievements should be used as exhibits for 


others to see and desire. 


Family Approach 

As the worker becomes better acquainted with a family, the 
man of the household may grumble that his wife uses too much 
fuel in cooking. This will give the worker an opportunity to 
introduce the smokeless choolha which can evolve into opening 
a window into the kitchen walls. One accomplishment can lead 
to involving the whole family into kitchen improvement or other 


improvements and accomplishments. 

Agriculture is a family project. Knowing this, the extension 
worker should be aware of how much influence the home-maker 
has in making decisions about changes to be made. If the 
home-maker knows that a new seed means more production even 
though it costs more, she may use all her influence to get the 
new seed purchased. If she is fully convinced of its value, she 
will be the first to plant paddy by the Japanese method. The 
extension worker must herself know the value of various improved 
agricultural practices in order to discuss sensibly with other 
members of the family and help persuade them to accept new 
practices, 

All members of a family, fro 
the youngest child, must be inclu 
grandmother may not actively participate, : 
very important at Mahila Mandal meetings when girls’ education, 
for example, is being discussed. Getting young women members 
of the family interested in the work, like helping with the Balwadi 
and teaching young girls to read and write, is important. 
Getting young men of the family interested in the young farmers 
club, asking children to attend the Balwadi to start their educa- 
tional activities of learning to work and play together, all serve 
to start the changes necessary tO ily living and 


improve fami 
village conditions. 


m the grandmother down to 
ded in some activity. The 
but her presence is 


BEN 
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Village Approach 

Mahila Mandal, the village women’s group, offers an 
opportunity to discuss improvements which affect the whole 
village. If the women have to walk through muddy lanes 
and roads to attend the meeting with their saris spoiled, the 
opportunity should be seized for discussing improved drainage 
for the road and making it pucca. The voice of this grouP 
applied at a panchayat meeting may bring real pressure for this 
improvement. The voice of the village women persistently 
raised in demand for a school for girls are likely to result in 
action. 

Women, when sitting together to learn how to sew and how to 
cook food to get the maximum food value can also learn to work 
together in an organised form to accomplish many home and 
village improvements. As women discuss their needs and wishes 
they may list many common ones. They may like to have 2 
village dispensary, a trained dai, a hospital within a certain area 
or a sewing machine. The needs most easily obtainable should 
be selected to work on first. A committee could be appointed 
to approach the village cooperative to help them buy a sewing 
machine. A committee could be appointed to visit the woman 
advisory member of the Block Development Board to petition 
for a dai. Other village groups could discuss the problem of 

, establishing a dispensary because this is not solely for women. 
Village cooperation results in having village desires answeret- 
^ hospital will need the cooperation of many groups from the 
villages concerned. Tf village people discuss plan, and act 
together, the changes desired by them whether it be a road. 
school or establishing a cooperative, can be accomplished. The 
extension worker is there to plant ideas, to encourage people to 
analyse the situation, to assist in plannin and to ensure action 
resulting in satisfaction. E . 

„In working with families, care should always be taken t° 
avoid working exclusively with some at the expense of others. 
Taking sides with any village faction or group is strictly out 
of order. Both result in criticism and closing the channels bY 
which other individuals and groups can be reached. The 
Community Development Programme is planned for everyone. 


Block Approach 


The overall campaign for influencing changes in people 5 
behaviour, knowledge, attitudes and skills begins with the parent 
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body—the Block Development Advisory Committee. Here is a 
united force of professionally trained technical, as well as non- 
technical persons, dedicated to improving family living both 
locally and nationally. They are the ones who must develop a 
down-to-earth programme. They must combine all their efforts 
and resources for changing the minds and hearts of people so 
as to enrich their lives mentally as well as materially. They 
constitute the team which sets the example for cooperative 
efforts to accomplish goals. The extension worker is a part of 


this team. 

Is there a small-pox epidemic expected this year? Is 
malaria to be eliminated ? Is every well in the area to be made 
safe and sanitary? Is haemorrhagic septicaemia striking the 
cattle? Is every village to have a five year plan? Is every 
family to have a five year plan? A common understanding of 
goals must be established for everyone on the Block team. A 
complete plan of the educational campaign must be set down. 
Educational materials must be assembled and educational means 
devised so that the fullest impact can be made on the minds and 
hearts of everyone in the area. 

A campaign is a great drama where the Block area is the 
stage. The actors are the members of the team. The audience 
to be influenced is composed of all village people. The pay-off 
can be counted only in the changes made by those for whom 
the drama was planned and given. The entire programme calls 
for a skilled director and wise direction. This can be provided 
only by a skilful Block Advisory Committee who know and use 
the necessary approaches to village homes and the family 


members therein. 


sion in Home Science 


In a democracy, people are not compelled by autocratic 
convincing people 


force to make changes. Persuasion of 

through educational leadership needed changes 
voluntarily is of primary importance to the welfare of a family, 
a village, a state and a nation. Persuasi 
Education is a slow process, but the changes m 
ing because they are accepted by the person concerned. The 
person believes whole-heartedly in them and often convinces 


others of their value. . : / 
science trained extension 


One of the jobs of the home S 
worker is to simplify the technical scientific knowledge she has and 


Methods of Persua 


A 
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i si icable at 
translate it into simple language and make it easily ral k: 
the level of the village women’s understanding, Sei R o 
desire. She must know her material well. She mus n 
present it in an interesting way to persuade women an de 
change. Her job is not an easy one. She must be d 
and manage to make her new ideas appearing to Poe a 

The steps in persuasion by education are similar to thos 

any other educational enterprise. These are: 


l. Getting attention De Achieving action i 
7 |2. Arousing interest 4. Gaining convictioi a 
3. Creating desire 6. Providing satisfacti 
: sai elow, 
From the many means of communication enumerated b 


i i i ion. 
a selection of the most suitable ones is made to achieve acti 
l. Posters 16. 


Office calls F 
2. Flash cards 17. Method demonstrations 
3. Flannelgraphs 18. Result demonstrations 
4. Film strips 19. Black-board . 
5. Newspapers 20. Group discussions 
6. Circular letters 21. Models 
7. Wall newspapers 22. Exhibits 
8. Photographs 23. Puppet shows 
9. Drama 24. Slides 
10. Songs 25. Films 
ll. Games 26. Bulletin boards 
12. Processions 27. Pamphlets 
13. Tours 28. Radio 
14. Lectures 29. Phonograph 
15. Visits 


30. Charts, and many d. 
Selecting the right method for the right place, the right "s 
and for the people concerned, is an art because of the i 
factors involved. Home Science, being a very practical at 
must employ all the visual aids as well as other teachi 
techniques useful in getting a Message over to people. ther 
Conversation. Home visits, office calls, and © ter 
personal contacts such as those made when drawing octive 
from a well, are time-consuming, They may be very effec 
if conversation at these times is : 
l. directed toward a specific 
2. in simple non- 
3. 


purpose, 

technical language, vet 
friendly in its attempt to reach people (there ne 
should be arguments or heated disagreements), 
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4, an attempt to exchange ideas—to learn from others, 
E. used for listening (much can be learned by listening). 
ying on conversation with peop 
least expensive ways of reaching them without aids. However, 
m the most expensive in terms of the amount of time spent 
i a few people. People get tired of being talked to, so other 
neans of communication must pe used to reach them. While 
poems smile, don't interrupt, speak slowly, be sincere, and 
i A accurate with information. These are the points to remember 
eue friendly working relations. They help to make - 
" ne-makers glad they had an opportunity to talk and cause 
em to look forward to the next opportunity. 
Group Discussions. 
well or the group which meets 
oppor aniy for group discussion resulti 
of E together to talk offers opportunity for only an exchange 
oa pa unless well laid plans are made for that discussion. 
of p group discussions develop the habit of thinking together, 
talking, planning and acting together for the common go 
of all village families. Good group discussions must be care- 
fully planned if they are to be effective. The following are some 
guides in this respect. 
1. Select a common interest pr 
people have some knowledge. 
2. Be fully equipped with all the available information on 
the subject to be i i 


ho are at the 


oblem on which a few 


discussed, obtain or pr 
that may be useful and know be 
Development Office just what is possible to expect both 
in financial help as well as in technical help. 

3. Have a plan in mind and perhaps on paper for the 
steps to be followed. Keep the following points 
in view. 

a. How to introduce the subject. 
b. How to start the discussion. 
c. How to avoid speeches because speeches are 


deterrent to discussion. ; 
ents and ill-feeling. 


d. How to avoid argum! 

e. How to guide the discussion. 

f. How to bring about the action desired. 

g. How to follow UP whatever action is decided upon 
4. Limit the size of the group if it is meeting specially to 


discuss a problem. When too large. divide the group 


MEE RR 
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into smaller groups of six to ten members so that effec- 
tive discussion can take place. 

Make the group as comfortable as possible. 

Seat the group in a circle if the space allows. 

Guide the discussion, but do not impose ideas upon 
the group. Remember, this is a learning technique, and 
the process will be slow. Don’t hurry the women into 
taking any decisions. It is better for them to meet 
several times if necessary to make them feel that the 
decisions for actions are theirs. 

8. Train village women to act as discussion leaders. The 
sooner they can take over the responsibility for conduct- 
ing discussions, the more likely village action will take 
place, not only on the subject under discussion, but. also 
on other problems. Such training will heip women to 
become good panchayat and cooperative members. : 
Arrive at a course of action as a result of the groups 
decision to take action. 

A civic sense of responsibility is developed through the 


technique of group discussion. No other technique can do this 
as well. 


Len 


9; 


Method Demonstration. A method 
Means of communication by which an extension worker teaches 
à new skill or improvements in old ones. Home science 
provides innumerable subjects in which how to do it can be 
shown, while at the same time home-makers can learn why i 
is important. The method demonstration is an excellent method 
for this purpose, 

Opportunities to show women how to improve certain home 
making practices occur daily. Care should be taken that these 
opportunities to show improvements are not used as opportunities 
to criticise. Respect for old methods must always be expressed: 
This respect must be especially shown by young women 
workers. Extension workers should remember that women 
have learned their methods from their mothers and from loné 
practice, through trial and error. They should be sure that the 


method demonstrated is really an improvement over the ol 
practice. 


demonstration is 2 


Method demonstrations. are excellent means of teachin? 
because they provide opportunities for village women to see, hea” 
and do the prescribed practice. Other methods do not incor" 
porate all of these important aspects of learning, To be effective 


— — 


method demonstrations must be ca 
Careful planning, after a subject ha: 
needs and desires of women, includes co 


tion available on the subject and studying and learning it. 


this is done, a written plan on paper 
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refully planned and executed. 
s been selected that meets the 
llecting needed informa- 
When 


must be prepared. The 


written plan should state : 


wn 


Rehearsal practice is an 
l. 


te 


6 


The subject. 

The exact objective. 

The procedure to be followed step by step. 

The points to be emphasised. (Underlining, marking in 
colour or circling these points helps recall.) 

The equipment, materials and visuals to be used. (This 
list should be rechecked after a practice demonstration 
is given.) 
The plan, time and place for the demonstration. Choose 
a time when the maximum number of home-makers can 
come. Let them decide this. Choose a place that 
everyone can reach with resonable convenience, and one 
where all will feel welcome. Try to avoid going back 
to the same house cach time, otherwise jealousies may 
arise. 

obligation. 

t and material on the right side 
of your working area. After its use is completed put 
it on the left side. This will insure that all of the 
material is in order and that it is used during the 


Arrange all equipmen 


demonstration. 
Use each item of equipment until skill and efficiency is 
acquired. 

k aloud will be extremely helpful. One 


Giving the tal 
learns to say things sm 
thereby. 
Practising in front 
any peculiarities of mannerism 
distracting to the audience. 
Practising the talk helps one 
aside for the demonstration of to lengi 
it. 
Choosing what t ided at the practice. 
n will go smoothly if the 


oothly and gains confidence 


of a mirror shows the demonstrator 
s she has which may be 


stay within the time set 


then or shorten 


Conducting the demonstratio! s 
planning and rehearsing have been done carefully. Certain steps 
to ensure that women gain the most from the demonstration are : 


A 
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Arrange everything before starting. 

2. Be sure everyone can see and hear. Ask if they can. 
3. Greet those present. This indicates that you are ready 
to begin. 


Announce the subject and state the reasons for its 

adoption. 

5. Show and do each step slowly and clearly. 

6. Repeat and emphasise important points. 

7. Use simple, non-technical language. 

8. Solicit questions at every stage. 

9. Have someone from the audience participate for 
emphasis and to show that anyone of the home-makers 
present can carry out the practice. 

10. Give everyone in the audience an opportunity to do the 
demonstration when possible, Pre-planning of what 

they are to bring must be done and this information 

given to them so the home-makers will come prepared. 

This step must never be omitted. The new work must 


be done immediately while the interest is there and the 
ideas are clearly 


needed can be d 


dividuals within the group: 

ll. Summarise and review the demonstration so that 2 
Present have a clear picture in mind i 

12. Make plans for follow-up visits to homes at certain 
times, 

m Make plans for future meetings, 


Give out leaflets, samples, or other materials that are 
useful for them to take home, 
15. Close the Meeting with a song, a bhajan or a prayer 
Try to help the group go away with a happy feeling. 
Follow-up of demonstrations by home visits will provide 
Opportunities to clear up doubts, establish more friendly relations 
and will add to interest in the subject for further work. ` 
; One of the Opportunities provided by a method dempa 
tion is to train women for leadership. Those home-makers wh 
are skilful and have the respect of others can be given addition?" 
training so they become proficient enough to give similar demons 
trations to other groups of women. t 
Evaluation follows each demonstration as a regular pa 
of Extension Education work. Evaluation of whether the pr 
tive was accomplished is essential. Looking back at th 
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Ti fi i 

sabe followed in the demonstration may result in ideas for 

Fae henge steps that will make future demonstrations more 
ive. Was the finished article or product good is a question 


t à 
a= answered. Some other questions to be answered are : Was 
erest sustained as the days went by? Were the results of the 


d ; ; : ore 
a seen in the village? Admit failures as well as 
aa and build for the future on both. The size of the 

ience should be limited to twenty or thirty if everyone is to 


E 
erm and do successfully. The demonstrator must be very 
ul in order to achieve respect and admiration of families. 


Given below is a sample method demonstration plan. 


Method Demonstration Plan 


Subject : Cooking green leafy vegetables properly. 


Why it is important : 
1. Green leafy vegetables contain nutrients whi 
health of the eyes. 


important for the 
e of these nutrients 


ch are very 


2. Cooking them properly so that non 
are lost is important. 

3. Learning about the leafy vegetables of our area which 
are good for the body. 

4. Drumstick leaves are very tender and are very plentiful in 
this season. 

5. The leaves cost nothing, yet help us to be healthy and 


strong. 


WHAT TO DO 


WHAT TO SAY 


Step 1. Give greetings 
Step 2. eed m. 
Relate to previous work. 
Tell why this practice is 
St important. 
ep 3. Tell why vegetables 
should be washed. 


3. Show how to wash vegetables. 


4. Shake leaves Jightly to remove 


S 
tep 4, Tell the amount of ; 

water needed for co0*- excess Water- 

dion - < 

5. Put leaves into ? cooking 

St d utensil. WET P 
ep 6. Whi i at 6. ut on cover: ow to C k 
ile cooking, rable for the required time. 


etables 
1 


why green Veg 
e 


are important. 
about commonly avail- 
able leafy vegetables. 
Talk about kitchen 
gardens. 
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WHAT TO SAY WHAT TO DO 
i yi n i he last 
Step 7. Tell why cover is 7. Remove cover during t 
us removed for the last few few minutes of cooking. 


ing. 
PUR engine 8. Add salt and complete cook- 
ing. 

9; Shove the bright green colour, 
the little liquid left. 

10. Take the vegetable out on a s 
plate for serving and tasting 
if desired. 

If time permits, review 
all nutrition and food 
work done previously. 
Review all steps, 


ll. Have members cook vegetables 

by the demonstrated method. 
12. Make plans for next meeting 
13. Distribute literature, ete. 


i 
== O e 

Result Demonstration. Often, people think in terms of 
agriculture when the term result demonstration is used. This 
indicates that not enough emphasis has been placed on the results 
obtained from introducing improved practices into the home. 

In defining the term result demonstration, emphasis is plac i 
On results which occur when scientific information and practices 
are applied in a local situation. Comparison with the usual 
local practice is a must, so that the value of the practice can 
be seen and understood. It must be clearly understood that 
result demonstrations are not experiments, but only the applica- 
tion of results of research in local conditions so as to compare 
realistically the new practice with the old. 

Result demonstrations may be short-term or long-term. In 
home science, the comparisons can be made with before and 
after photographs, or by records kept before and after the work 
was begun. If two similar families can be compared, this wou 
be most desirable, but care should be taken that the family 
without improvement is not embarrassed by undue publicity. SUE 
gested result demonstrations for the home and family include : 

Courtyard improvement 
Kitchen improvement 
The value of a kitchen garden 
Arrangements to save time and energy 
Methods of improving income f 
Improved nutrition 
Improved cleanliness. 


BUE M d pa po 
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ry useful and dramatic way of showing 
absolutely essential. Effective result 


demonstrations take a great deal of time and attention. Careful 
planning can eliminate some needless expenditure of time and 


energy. When one realises that a result demonstration is a series 
of method demonstrations, one can understand why it takes so 
hat one picture is worth 


much time. However, it has been said t 
a thousand words. In à result demonstration the picture 1S 
there for everyone to see. 
Steps involved in layi 
inuch preliminary planning. 
1. The need for the particular demonstration must be 
decided and the demonstration requested by the village 
home-makers. 
The objective ofa demonstration must be stated. clearly 
and precisely so that everyone knows its exact pur- 


Since this is a ve 
results, careful planning is 


ng out a result demonstration need 


t2 


pose. 
3. Information, illustrations, and literature available on 
the subject should be collected. and studied. Visits to 
institutions with exhibits and other materials on the 
bject field 


subject should be made. Specialists in the su 
wed for the latest information. From 


should be intervie 

this information, all that is needed to fulfil the objective 
should be chosen. 

4. Desired publicity sl 
meeting. 

5. The village people, if possible, should be allowed to 
select the home in which the improvements are to be 
demonstrated. ‘They know which homes they can visit 

be welcome. 
is made by the 


with confidence and where they will 
Jected home is almost 


hould be given preceding the first 


Jealousies can be avoided if the selection 


group. Cooperation from the se! 

ensured because of the prestige of having been selecti 

The average income of the selected family should be 
ill feel it 15 


considered in the selection, S! 
bility 


within their means and a to adopt the practice. 


cessful demonstration 


6. All facilities required for 2 suc 
must be available, of many frustrations may result. It 
ghly before making further 


is best to check these thorou 


plans. 
7. The Block staff shoul 


assistance. 


d be consulted for advice and 
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When all these preliminary steps are completed, a detailed 
plan must be put down in a record book. Putting the plan on 
paper helps one to get a clear perspective of all the ue 
involved. It will help others to understand and follow through 
with the plans if there should be a transfer of personnel. P. 
village people who see the plans will be impressed with the 
importance of the scheme and cooperate more fully in seeing 
that it is accomplished. The detailed plan for the demonstra- 
tion should clearly state : 


ounBROPmT 


go ni 


ll. 


The subject. 

The purpose or objectives. " 
The name of the cooperating home-maker or family. 
Place where the demonstration will be conducted. 
Date and time when the demonstration will begin. 
The leaders, the staff, and the village people to 
involved. 

How the house or plot will be marked. 

The following details about subsequent meetings : 


be 


a. Date 

b. Time 

€. Subject for demonstration 

d. Objective 

€. Equipment, aids and materials needed 
f. People to be involved. 


The number of visits the extension worker will make 
besides those on demonstration days. er 
Publicity desired such as photographs, newspaP 

stories, radio talks, and outside group visits. ivities 
Records to be kept. These are proof of the DR of 
and the results obtained. They furnish material e 
talks to other people. When awards and prizes ate 

be given, these records are invaluable. Targets achiev t 
can be realistically reported if proper records are Eco 
Follow-up to assist others in the development dod 
achievement of the improved practice, This can be vife 
through home visits. Participation of the house in 
in whose home the first demonstration took place | n 
helping others spread useful results of the demonstratio 
is highly effective. Meetings should be held when [és 
Where results can be made known. Charts, arr se 
Photographs, real objects can all be used to em pe 
the results obtained. Constant checking to see that ; 
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necessary supplies and equipment are available for 


others is important if the work is to continue. 
A careful evaluation of the demonstration gives the exten- 
sion worker a picture of what has happened. For this, the 


following questions should be answered. 
a. Was the demonstration succes: 

extent ? 

Could it be improved? How 2 

How many people adopted the improvements ? 

What has this demonstration led them to want to do? 

. What plans have they made for the future ? 

A result demonstration will be successful if it is planned 


carefully, executed skilfully and followed up definitely with full 
participation of women leaders, village people, and the advisers 
the minds 


of the Block staff. Because of the impact made on 
of people reached, result demonstrations are highly recommended 
for persuading people to adopt new ways of home making. 

Leaders. Woluntary participation is one of the distinguishing 
features of the Community Development Programme. The pro- 
gramme is built on confidence and trust in the people's ability 
to solve their own problems. There are certain people in every 
village who have special ability, and who have the confidence 
and trust of others with whom they live and work. Their 
influence on the thinking and acting of other people 


is recognised 
as leadership. If the development programme 15 to reach all 
people, those with leadership ability must be drawn into the 
programme to help influence and promote the schemes for 
better family living. Since women are mor 


e retiring than men, 
hose worhen wo dead amaya be dulcis distinguish. It is 2 
n find a woman sei 


rving on the 
panchayat and the cooperative y. If one is there. 


societ she is 
a potential leader for all women’s educational work. 
When there are but few wo 


public positions, how 
then are the needed women W 


ound? Usually, 
à i ther 
one can learn much by Jus oe 
ection ? 


women speak of with aff : 
when they are in trouble ? which speaker commands ane 
in a grou discussion ? zs that is ready to practise ne 

p ; sets the example 


ideas and im rovements ? who is i ! 
which other Sore follow? Who Js it that uses her head to 
]p find solutions ? Who settles 


think through problems an : 3 
: i t 
quarters if there is quarrelling ? who is it that tries to 8° 


OOOO O 


sful? If so, to what 


oreng 
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others to improve? Who volunteers to help at a meeting? 
Who is it that helps make visitors feel welcome in the village ? 
Who is it that has friends among old and young, rich and poor ? 

The person who is mentioned most often as being helpful 
and who is suggested most often when anyone asks “Whom 
shall 1 ask to help me?” is a person that should be contacted. 
The situation must be studied carefully before extra attention 
and help is given with the expectation that she will be most 


ome may be done as an 


he sag from the garden is ready. 


or help arrange equipm i 

casually that din dell did day. EUER edd 
For developing women leaders, 

can be held for a few hours. Fun 

be had at à women's camp which 

Camping provides a wonderful opp 


village. ‘How to get al 
discussed at such a ca 
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of the favourite pastimes of village women. Quarrelling can 
be a serious deterrent to developing a village. Factions among 
women can be as detrimental as any other faction in the village. 
If leaders can be trained at a camp to understand such situations 
and deal with them, one of the serious problems every extension 
worker faces can be overcome. 

If possible, wives of the members of the Agriculture 
Committee can be trained in the new agriculture production 
practices. Husband and wife teams and husband and wife 
leaders can provide a potent force in increasing agricultural 
production. Closely related to increasing agricultural production 
is checking the tremendous growth of population which must be 
fed adequately. A husband and wife team working with the 
family planning clinic programme can provide the leadership 
necessary to make the greatest impact upon the greatest number 
of people. 

Religious leaders, because of their influence, must be kept 
informed about meetings held and the subject-matter being taught. 
Care must be taken that religious beliefs are not insulted. 
Talking and working with religious leaders will ensure their 
understanding and support and will prevent the possibility of 
breaking religious taboos. 

In working with leaders, always be sure that the impression 
left on people is that they are working for the people, not for 
any extension worker. Much of the value of a leader's work is 
lost when women get the idea that the leader is working for an 
organisation rather than for them. 

Recognition of work done by women leaders for assisting 
others must be given somehow. The officers of the Mahila 
Mandal or similar organisations can take the decision of how 
it is to be done. When visitors come to the village, let the 
officers decide who will escort them, what is to be shown to 
them and who will give them tea. Fach decision they make 
helps them develop. Planned recognition for women leaders can 
be in the form of : 
asking them to give special demonstrations, 
receiving a gift from the Block oflice such as eggs for 
hatching or a graft, As 
asking them to be responsible for a drama, exhibit, etc., 
guiding visitors, 
leading discussions, 
receiving certificates, 


N = 


N SA ue po 
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7. attendance at camp, p 
hotographs, anı 
3 xem al places for them at special aa 
People can be developed only if they can be reached. On 
very sure way of reaching them is through their own leaders. 
Search for them, find them, and train them to serve as forces 
to develop people in villages and communities. This should be 
uppermost in every extension worker's mind. 


Appraising Home Science Work 


In appraising the work done in home science, one và 
should predetermine any evaluation made. This fact is tha 
people are more important than food, clothing, kitchen gardening 
or any other subject. It is changes made in the people and in 
what they do that determines the value .of any programme. 
Home science deals in human values, the relations people have 
with each other within the families, and the relationship the 
family has to the village. 

Since extension workers join the people to develop them, 
the basis for judging the effectiveness of work, and of having 
worked with them, should be based on the changes in knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes they have made. The programme 
emphasises the development of people so that through their own 
initiative they can identify and solve their own problems. 

Appraising or evaluating is not a separate activity to be 
taken up after the completion of a work, but should always be an 
integral part of the work as it progresses. It is too late to evaluate 
when the programme is over. Evaluation begins with the setting 
of objectives. It includes the situation at the beginning, the 
situation during performance, and the result, It begins with the 
village women's words : “We want—,” 

The objectives must be Specific and clear 
concerned so that all know what is to be accomplished, Village 
women with the guidance of leaders must set these. They must 
identify their own problems and present the situation as it is. 
They must help make plans to s i 


plans until their objectives are 
reached. 


Evaluation should be done skilfully by the extension worker 
to appraise for herself the successes, to find out the causes of 


success as well as causes of failure. As the worker studies 
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these results she can make the necessary adjustments in methods 
and can ask for help from specialists or other Block personnel 
when needed. 

Records to be kept should be decided upon beforehand 
specifically to meet the purpose for which they are intended. 
Are they to record the targets met only, or are they to show 
changes in the people? The records kept will show only those 
results which are recorded. Will the record show what the 
situation was at the beginning, how women came to recognise 
a problem, how they went about solving it, how much assistance 
was given to them and by whom? Putting this kind of informa- 
tion down on paper at the beginning, and keeping faithful 
records will give valuable assistance in building up future 
programmes, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


LEADERS AND GROUP METHODS 
IN EDUCATION 


S. N. Singh 


GREGARIOUSNESS IS ONE of the human characteristics which 
psychologists have studied and one which seems to have been 
demonstrated throughout the history of man’s existence. People 
have always banded together to form groups, and have chosen 


or accepted leaders to lead them in the pursuit of common needs 
and objectives. 


But today, our changing way of life has created an urgent 
need for new ideas about leadership. This changing way of 
life brings people into contact with each other, and people now 
find themselves working together more often in groups than 
alone. We are educated in groups, we worship in groups, we 
work, enjoy leisure and do civic, political, and social work, 


all in groups. Many problems are now sol 


ved by groups rather 
than by individuals. 


It seems that the problem with which 
society is now confronted is one of how to make these group 
activities happy and satisfying experiences for those who 
participate in them. 

Various types of Broups, working at different tasks, may 
need quite different kinds of leadership. One cannot expect 
the same method of doing things to 


pay off equally well in 
every group one works with, Sometimes, a close personal 
working relationship between the members a 


nd the leader of a 
group will be effective. 


Under other conditions, this relationship 
may confuse a Broup. Some groups must accept the respon- 
sibility for thinking through problems and 


making their own 
decisions; others need firm direction from their leaders or 
persons in charge. 
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In extension work, the group has to accept the responsibility 
for thinking through problems and making its own decisions 
and securing satisfaction. The most important single factor in 
this process is the quality of leadership which is displayed in 
groups. If a self-directing society is to develop in the 5,50,000 
villages of India as envisaged in the Constitution, India must 
have enlightened and well adjusted people. To achieve this, she 
must have competent leaders, for, groups are dependent on 
leaders, and what the leaders do or fail to do directly affects 
the welfare of the group. 

For this, a new pattern of leadership, one that helps the 
members of groups as individuals accept responsibility for 
thinking through problems and working out solutions, needs to 
be discovered. Through this process of education, people 
become more self-reliant and less subject to control by the 
external authority imposed upon them. Extension work, which 
is of an educational nature, aims to develop a kind of leadership 
that "facilitates man's realisation of his creative capacities, 
man's free expression of his individuality, man's actualisation of 
his own uniqueness." 


India's Constitution guarantees individual rights and free- 
dom to her citizens. This objective may not be achieved if 
India fails to evolve a true democratic system of governing 
herself. India's people have to exploit their resources to make 
the best use of what they have. The greatest of her resources is 
her man-power. True Extension Education is based on the 
belief that people have the right and capacity to select their 
goals and make decisions about how to attain them. In an 
autocratic system, this is not the case. Here, this right is usually 
reserved. for the leader of the group. Members of the group 
develop a sense of dependence on the leader. The group exists 
as long as the leader maintains his position. The democratic 
system adopted in India must find ways of developing local 
leadership in all spheres of activity, whether in the field or in the 
class-room, if it is to survive. 

Research indicates that traditional leadership in any type of 
situation based on authority and power has failed to educate 
people. This is because the leaders believe that their followers 
have no creative ability in them. "Through the process of 
Extension Education, India hopes to solve the gigantic problem 


1. T. Gordon. Group-centered Leadership. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1955. 
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of educating her rural population. This requires the development 
of local leadership which will be able to play an important role 
in the process. 


Concept of Leadership 


Almost all countries, especially in the Eastern hemisphere, 
have depended upon self-made leaders with social status, prestige, 
and economic assets. There is a feeling that leadership consists of 
elusive qualities or personal characteristics which only a few 
people possess and which no amount of training or experience 
could develop if one did not naturally possess them. As a result 
of this belief, a few people are usually singled out to be the 
leaders and to assume extra responsibilities. When leadership 
responsibilities are delegated only to the few, human resources 
tend to remain undeveloped. In situations of this kind those 
who are not chosen as leaders lose initiative and creativeness. 
When initiative and creativeness are undeveloped, human pro- 
ductivity decreases or remains at a low level. 


In extension work, leaders are visualised as initiators of 


action which helps a group move in the direction it wishes to 
move. If this statement is accepted, then it must be accepted 
that the quality of leadership is not a personality trait which 
Some people are born with or only a few can acquire; rather, 
it consists of a number of skills which can be learned and improv- 


S within a group. It must also 
be accepted that the more widely distributed the leadership is in 
e the group function. 


The Rural Picture 
The pattern of leadership i i i 

ship in Indian is still primari 
based on heredity and caste structuri o EU dien: 


» the village headman 
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village priest may be classed as the hereditary type of leaders. 
The other type of leadership which is not so prominent or obvious, 
but which does exist, is the type based on occupational patterns 
and functional groups which are in turn closely governed by the 
caste structure. The influence of these leaders is not widespread, 
but generally restricted to a particular group of people. 

Besides these, there are two other forms of leadership which 
exist in the villages today. The first one is personal leadership. 
In several villages there are persons who are looked upon and 
respected because of their knowledge or wide experience. They 
have authority, and their authority rests upon their mastery of 
the knowledge and skills in a particular field. Followers turn to 
them and accept them as authority because they have demon- 
strated their mastery of the field. This type of leadership truly 
leads people, while authority based upon position is likely only 
to drive people. Educated youth who return to their villages 
and follow a vocation, ex-service men who settle down in their 
home village after retirement and others who maintain close 
contact with their home village, influence and lead the village 
to a marked degree. In some villages, resident school teachers 
also exercise considerable influence over the villagers. The second 
one is a political and social type of leadership. The last few 
decades, which saw the growth of the Independence Movement 
in India, have also witnessed the birth of a new leadership in the 
countryside, that which may be termed political or social leader- 
ship. This comprises the large number of political and social 
workers who have chosen the village as their venue of work. 
These workers can do a great deal of good in keeping the village 
people changing. 

After Independence, with the establishment of village 
panchayats and the growth of the cooperative movement and 
the rural extension programme, a new type of leadership has 
evolved in rural India which appears to be replacing the tradi- 
tional types of leadership. This pattern of leadership is chang- 
ing in consonance with the democratic ideals and way of life. 
It may, however, be observed that the change-over is not a sudden 
but a gradual process. The common man does not generally 
keep pace with the elite in ideas and ideology. He has to be 
educated and guided into new ways of thinking and living. 
Traditional leaders still exercise a large measure of influence on 
the villagers, and the villagers in turn respect and heed them. 
There are many cases in which a landlord or a moneylender has 
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become a sarpanch or a director of the cooperative society. eos 
is important, however, is that the role that the leader has to play 
has changed to a very marked degree. In a secular, democratic 
society there is no place for communal or caste leadership "e 
such, excepting when such leaders alter their role and work for 
the general good of the community at large. 

There are local leaders or potential leaders in every com- 
munity. These leaders are often in key positions. While 
extension workers should not ignore the existing pattern of 
leadership in the villages, they also must not ignore the type of 
people who could develop into good leaders. The importance 
of traditional leadership must be recognised in extension work, 
but these leaders should not be entrusted with assignments where 


action is required, because they may carry them out for their 
own personal ends. 


Type of Leadership Required 


Extension work needs local leaders who can guide the 
community towards its cherished ideals. These leaders are those 
who emerge through the democratic process, work in accordance 
with democratic principles and ideals and have the general 
welfare of the community at heart. Individuals who are capable 
of this are not always easy to recognise. As a rule, they do not 
push themselves forward and often do not consider themselves 
to be leaders nor are looked upon by others as such. They have 
common needs and a common status with their fellow-men and 
stand out only in that they are those with whom others want 


to talk before taking decisions and whom others instinctively 
copy in certain areas of activity. 


It is difficult to identify these leaders by asking the group. 
“Who are your leaders ?” 


The answer to the question is likely 
to lead to the traditional leaders—those who are generally 
credited with being leaders. In extension work, the important 
job is to identify the potential leaders who are recognised by 
their fellow-workers as having the know-how. "These individuals 
rship such as the ability 
g ability. This poses a 
aders. Abilities or traits 


area of activity being considered. Their know-how may be out 
of date, but this, too, can be correct 


ed by training. Recognition 
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for having it is the important criterion in locating potential 
leaders. 

In a community, there are various types of social and 
economic groups. Each group may have its own potential 
leaders who are recognised as possessing the know-how. In 
extension work, we should look for such leaders representing 
various groups. Failure to do so results in community activities 
being largely restricted to the middle and upper class families, 
the ones who are probably the least in need of the improvement 
programme. 

The extension worker’s job is to identify these potential 
leaders, He should be able to know and use some of the 
techniques which are useful in this process. Unless he is able 
to identify these various leaders, he will not be able to develop 
and use the leadership that is available in the village community. 
By the nature of his job, an extension worker is in a position 
of educational leadership. He is a hired worker who has no 
official authority over the people with whom he works. He 
needs, therefore, to find leaders among the local people who will 
volunteer to work with him. 


Identifying Local Leadership 


: It is often said that there are no local leaders. Sanderson? 
points out that there is a difference between saying that there 
is no potential leadership and saying that there is no effective 
leadership in evidence. He also says that "every group has 
within it the necessary leadership, whether acknowledged or only 
potential. Every situation brings to the fore some leadership 
within the community. It is essential to find and develop that 
local leadership if community action has to be taken to solve 
some problems. The idea that leadership is something that 
exists or does not exist is wrong.” Leadership arises out of needs 
and needs can be created for the leadership to grow and finally 
get trained for proper action. Leadership is always present in 
any situation ; what is required is a faith or belief, on the part of 
the extension worker, in the potential Jeadership of local men 
and women. 

In all group situations, there is an element of leadership. 
A careful and constant observation will help the extension 
worker in spotting leaders. Through experience we know that 


New Yol, pain: Leadership for Rural Life. Associate Press, 
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potential and resourceful leadership is available. It only needs 
to be stimulated and developed. Leaders should not, and 
usually do not, inherit their job. Jobs need to be done and 
people can be found to handle them. Leadership is specific and 
so, in identifying leaders, it is important to know : 

l. What job is to be done 

2. What characteristics and skills this job requires . 

3. Where the person possessing the needed qualifications is 

4. What group will support or follow this person 

5. Of the qualities he has: 

(a) which of them may be improved by training 
(b) which may not be changed materially 
6. Of the qualities he lacks : 
(a) which may be developed 
(b) which may not be developed 

7. The basis on which he can be induced to work? 

In selecting or identifying leaders, it is important to know 
clearly what needs to be done and what knowledge and skills 
are needed to do it, Some complications enter here because of 
the fact that some qualifications. such as health, energy and 
intelligence may be largely inherited, while others such as subject- 
matter knowledge, ability to talk: and ability to organise and 
plan can be developed and improved by training and experience. 
When the extension worker knows what qualifications are needed, 
it is easier to find a leader. In doing so it is important to find 
a person that the group will Support or follow. One must be 
clear about which of the qualities possessed by a potential leader 
can be improved by training and experience, 

Locating local leaders is not an easy task. But the follow- 
ing methods have been tried and Proved to be workable in this 
respect. 

The discussion method. Through discussions 
subject) the person with sound knowledge and abilit 
recognised and a mere talker easily spotted. Discus 


encouragement and assurance to the potential leader 
himself, and over a 


in accepting some 
able leader. 


(on any 
y is soon 
sion gives 
to express 
period of time may make him more confident 
position of leadership, and emerge as a valu- 
The workshop method. Through this method, where the 
large group breaks up into smaller groups and the responsibility 
Ln DD Kelsey and C. C. 


s ds Hearne. Cooperative Extension Work. 
Comstock Publishing Associates, Ithaca, New York, 3949. Bx $ 
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of the programme and decision-making rests upon the smaller 
unit, leadership emerges in each group. Over a period of time, 
the extension worker can spot certain leaders who come to the 
fore in taking responsibilities. The extension worker or pro- 
fessional leader in the workshop has the position of consultant, 
observer, discussion group leader, etc. 

The “group observer.’ ‘The extension worker should 
watch a community or group in action and then he will be able 
to spot potential leaders. He may observe the community in any 
type of situation. For obtaining the best results, the group 
Should not be aware of this. 

The questionnaire or sociometric method. This method is 
employed by the professional worker or extension worker who 
goes into a new community and wants to find out which people 
are the potential leaders, or what the given leadership status is. 
This entails a well thought-out set of questions to be asked of 
a representative group, and then a tabulation of the responses 
to see whose names appear in leadership positions. This method 
also helps to spot the local leaders in a community. 

The questionnaire or sociometric method may be used in 
identifying both professional and local leaders. The most com- 
plete statement on sociometry is to be found in J. L. Moreno's 
book, Who Shall Survive ? + 

In its simpler form, the extension worker asks farmers 
whom they ordinarily consult for advice on farming. After a few 
interviews, the extension worker is able to recognise the leader in 
the community. 

When A is interviewed, for example, he may indicate that 
he generally goes to B for advice on farming ; C and D may also 
indicate that B is the operational leader for these people. Then 
B is the person who could be called a potential leader or local 
leader of that group. In such cases, it is important to have 
enough interviews to make quite sure that the person is the 
potential leader. It is to be remembered that B is the local 
leader who initiates action for others. His major function is to 
set an example for others to follow. Rural extension relies on 
such local leaders through whom a wider and more active parti- 
cipation of rural families is to be brought about in an action 
programme. These people work as initiators or ‘spark plugs’ 
for other members of the community. 


l. J. L. Moreno. Who Shall Survive ? Foundation of Sociometry, 
Beacon House, New York, 1953. 
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Election method. Another method of identifying a local 
leader is that of election. In helping groups elect the right 
people for the right jobs, state clearly to the group the positions 
required as well as the kinds of jobs each person must be quali- 
fied to do. With an understanding of the kinds of work each 
leader or officer is to do or should do, the group can vote 
more wisely. A. 

Seniority and past experience. In some groups, seniority 1S 
the accepted procedure .in the identification of potential leaders. 
This has its advantages and drawbacks. The oldest person is 
likely to have the most knowledge and experience, and normally 
can add stability to the group. One drawback which is obvious, 
however, is that actual leadership ability may be found in a 
person whose only lack of qualification is his lack of seniority. 
In some groups, past experience is the accepted procedure. The 
person who is identifying the leader should be cautioned that 
to replenish the supply of experienced leaders, inexperienced 
people should work along with them. The best type of leader is 
the one who develops leadership in others. 


Training of Local Leaders 


The potential or local leaders who are identified with the 
help of the various methods ma 


They may lack 
their knowledge 

Here arises the problem of 
may be able to develop in 
eadership. The objective of 
them good teachers, capable 


nges in the actual performance 
ir roles. 
ed out by heads and leaders of 
ar-reaching consequence once the 
t le P development is started. In a training pro- 
gramme, it is necessary for local leaders to ha 
of what they are to do and why. 
In training local leaders, the b; 
logy of adult learning should b 


ve a clear concept 


asic principles of the psycho- 
€ understood and observed. 
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Interest and enthusiasm must be built up and maintained if 
community workers or extension workers are to work effectively. 
The training programme can help develop interest and build 
enthusiasm, 

The objectives of leadership training vary with the type of 
job expected to be done. It is assumed that leadership is 
something that can be taught and learned. 1f one assumes that 
certain persons are born leaders, then there is little to be offered 
in the line of training. A programme of developing leaders must 
assume that the persons to receive the training have average or 
normal ability to learn. Ability is a potential which can be 
utilised when there is motivation. What people learn is influenced 
by their motivation as well as by their ability. To select poten- 
tial leaders for training merely upon the basis of ability is not 
enough; such potential leaders or local leaders need to exhibit 
à genuine interest in leadership and be motivated to work with 
people. A careful selection of persons to receive specialised 
training for leadership is a prerequisite for the success of the 
training programme. 

The training programme must bé made specific in terms of 
particular group needs. However, the training must be such 
that it will also prepare persons for the generalised roles they 
will have to play. 

The objectives of leadership training for a workshop as 
stated by Taba' may apply to any kind of leadership training. 
These are: 

1. Mastering fundamental concepts that would serve as a 
framework for understanding and interpreting group 
behaviour, social learning, and cultural differences. 
Methods of identifying and analysing problems. The 
ability to see problems in perspective. 

Develop competence in group processes: cooperative 
thinking, exchange and analysis of ideas, facts and 
teaching; processes of converting discussion into 
consensus; ability and disposition to conceive group 
goals ; respect for and understanding of others. 

4. Acquire technical skills necessary to carry out a job. 

Diagnose situations, learn how to approach problems, 

plan appropriate educational procedures, learn skills in 


NV 


l. Hilda Taba. Leadership Training in Intergroup Education. American 
Council of Education, 1953. 
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handling appropriate diagnostic techniques, conduct 
open discussion, learn team work with other leaders, etc. 


Methods of Leadership Training 


It is difficult to separate out methods which apply only to 
formal or informal leadership training. It should be kept in mind 
that the methods overlap in many situations. Formal methods 
of leadership training are those which are structured. to achieve 
specific goals and are usually set up by someone seeking to imi 
and develop leadership in others. Informal methods are no 
Structured, but are those which the individual utilises in personal 
leadership. : 

Informal. One of the first requirements in training is that 
the leader learns to understand and deal with people. This B 
accomplished through personal observation and study of materials 
that relate to human behaviour. Some methods used are: 

l. Observation. Noticing how others have performed. 

2. Reading. Studying printed material often found in the 
form of leader hand-books, news letters, circulars, 
bulletins, etc. 

3. Talking. Speaking with other leaders in the same oF 


related field of interest and also with members to deter- 
mine consensus. 


Formal. The individual or local leader may take advantage 
of formal training programmes in the quest of becoming a better 
leader. Formal methods are either used individually or in 
combinations : 

l. Lecture. This is probably the most common method. 

Through this method local leaders under training are 
given enough material for thought, but little opportunity 
for self-expression. The lecture method is effective in 
certain situations, but should usually be supplemented 
by other methods, depending on the Objectives to be 
attained. 

2. Discussion and workshop. 
Forum, panel, Symposium. 


In a forum or a panel, three 
to four individuals explain 


certain phases of a particular 


Subject. In a symposium, two or more speakers with 
different points of view or areas of interest discuss the 
issue, 

4. Audio-visuals, Role-playing, socio-drama and demonstra- 


tion. 
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5. Field trips. Local leaders or potential leaders visit other 
groups and observe the actions and behaviour of a 
successful organisation. 

6. Apprenticeship. Here, the local leaders or the potential 
leaders see someone operating with a view to learning 
some of the activities and ways of handling problems 
in the field of leadership. This serves as an instrument 
for the local leaders to acquire a better understanding 
of the job. 

7. Training group. This brings several local leaders to the 
training sessions at the same time. These people re- 
inforce each other since each of them has experiences 
of his own. 

8 Direct assistance from experts. This may come in the 
form of advice. 

9. Buzz groups. Groups are subdivided into small groups 
and each selects a chairman. The proceedings of each 
group are recorded. This gives several persons an 
opportunity to lead the discussion and practise leader- 
ship roles. This technique may not be applicable in 
training local leaders, but is, in general, a very useful 
method of training. 

10. Giving responsibility to local leaders. "Giving every- 
one a job through which self-confidence may be attained 
by achievement in activities useful to the group is an 
essential for development of leadership." 

The overall objective of training is to acquaint leaders with 

r oe that leaders exist to serve groups and to help groups 
i ch their goal. The leader is a part and a mechanism of 
e group he leads, Usefulness rather than leadership should be 

* motivation of local leaders. 
čula n difficult and specific problem in leadership training, pami 
lai Y in training local lay leaders of villages, is to get the 
ers to accept new ideas. A problem for both professional 
and local leaders is to keep an open mind about accepting and 
Studying new ideas and methods. The process of acceptance 
Varies with the kind of idea offered. A desire for change must 
© developed to get acceptance. Some methods useful in getting 
Ocal leaders to accept new ideas are: : 
Sanderson. Leadership for Rural Life. Associate Press, 


N Dee y. 
ew York, 1940 
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Work from where the local leaders are. What is to be 
done may vary with the knowledge of the leader, with 
the programme and its objectives and with the ability 
to understand the need for changes. . 
Compare the old with the new where there is something 
to compare. . 
Introduce local leaders to the situation. where an idea 
will be easily recognised and incorporated into their 
way of thinking. This can be done through visiting, 
observing, demonstrations, etc. 

Appeal to their sense of pioneering; a challenge to do 
something new and different. 

Use evaluation programmes to help leaders become 
aware of their responsibilities. Evaluate the local leader's 
personality and interests, and approach. him with this 
information as a basis for helping him improve. i 
Draw ideas from leaders in such a way that they will 
think that the ideas are their own. 

Create competitive situations where ideas will be useful 
and more easily recognised as being effective and worth- 
while, 

Use other persons who can approach local leaders on 
different grounds and possibly win approval. 

Offer something better than what they have, before the 
idea is to be accepted. 

Use a training group situation to pass along new ideas. 
It is easier to change persons as members of a group 
than as separate individuals. Groups exert pressure on 
individuals to conform to group norms. 

Show local leaders where the idea has worked before. 


Role and Functions of Local Leaders 


The functions of local leaders in rural extension programmes 
vary from place to place and in accordance with the nature and 
scope of the job to be performed. In a country like India, 
where a majority of the population is not educated, the local 
leader has to function as a medium of education for others. 
The overall function of local leaders is to lead in different ways 
under a variety of situations. The functions of local leaders are 
varied, and depend upon specific group situations and the per- 
sonal abilities they possess. Their role and function are 
highly related to each other, and are sometimes mixed so much 
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together that it becomes difficult to differentiate between the two. 
The major function of local leaders is to set an example for 
others to follow. "P 

Local leaders are those who show special interest and ini- ; 
tiative in a local programme. They are the people who catch: 
new ideas first. They serve the community without a profit 
motive. The satisfaction they get from their own action is their 
only reward and incentive. They do have other motives for 
taking initiative, but these are a part of the psychological aspect 
of motivation. 

Groups are dependent on leaders and without them are 
helpless ; leadership is associated with responsibility. What the 
leader does or fails to do directly affects the welfare of the group. 
The action of the group also affects the leader. The group 
usually helps him by according him respect and power. Mutual 
confidence permits the leader to have wide discretion and broad 
powers. What one local leader can easily do may require consi- 
dérable time and effort for another. 

One of the important roles which a local leader has to play 
in the community is that of the initiator, as has been pointed 
out earlier. If he waits for others to initiate action, then he is a 
leader in a nominal sense only. “The amount of initiative or 
aggressiveness needed by the leader depends in part upon the 
group — one can exercise initiative without driving people. The 
person who studies his group will learn the amount of initiative 
required to get the group into action.”? 

Groups usually need help of two kinds: help in making 
progress towards their working goals, and help in keeping the 
group in a healthy working condition. A good local leader is 
usually aware of both the needs and will play roles which will 
be in line with these two needs. Some of the things expected 
of him are : 

(a) Assistance to the group in identifying its needs. 

(b) Aid to the group by setting some example before them. 

(c) Moving the group toward goals. 


(d) Encouraging and improving interaction among group 
members. 


: (e) Keeping the group together. 
(f) Making resources available to the group. 


1. L. M. Hepple. Group Organisation and Leadership in Rural Life. 
Lucas Brothers Publishers, Columbia, Missouri, 1956. 
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A leader sets an example for other members of his group. 
and in this way influences people to cooperate toward the eae 
fied goal. It should be mentioned that there is an overa 
function of a leader in any situation. D. M. Hall' has listed the 
following fifteen roles: initiator, orientator, facilitator, Aen. 
courager, harmoniser, summariser,  fact-seeker,  fact-giver, 
compromiser, expediter, spokesman, status role, recorder, 
evaluator, and analyser. Dwight Sanderson suggests these six 
roles : : 

Spokesman. He has to speak for the people he 1s 
representing. 


Harmoniser. He has to deal in a tactful way with persons 


who create conflicts in the group and bring them together n 
working toward group goals. He has to show his superiority 
by showing some useful ideas to the members of the group. 
Planner. He has to realise the need of the group in advance 
and must have plans to fulfil them. He has to interpret the 
purposes of the group into practical goals. He opens the poten- 
tialities of available resources. 
Executive. He helps the group in carrying out the plans 
and policies. He gets things done. He stimulates others and 
promotes solidarity. r 
Symbol. He has to be loyal to the ideals of the group in 
words and action. He must not be self-interested. He repre- 
sents the group only when his direction is that of the group. 


The function of leadership is to stimulate interaction, senti- 
ment and action. 


Problems in Approaching Local Leaders 

Problems in approaching local leaders arise in relation to 
particular groups, organisations and specific situations. The 
leader, the social group and the total situation must be analysed 
before it is possible to determine approaches. It is impracticable 
to attempt to present a rule of thumb procedure that is sure to 
work in all cases. An approach that will work with one leader 
may not necessarily be effective with another, It is only possible 
to present a broad outline of the approaches, 

Some enthusiastic extension worker or professional leader 
may assume that there is no problem in approaching local 


l. D. M. Hall. The Dynamics of Discussion. Inter- ico Pana aid 
Publishers, Danville, Illinois, 1950. S T ma 
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leaders. One great problem lies in finding local leaders in a 
village. Finding leaders might seem to imply that the agent is 
going out to discover the born leader or person who has the 
traits needed to be a leader. It has already been mentioned 
that these do not really exist. By finding is meant locating 
the people who are informal or accepted leaders of informal 
or clique groups. These leaders often deny that they are leaders, 
but they are often in key positions in a network of communi- 
cation. These leaders are also called opinion leaders. They are 
valuable means of reaching many people. The problem of find- 
ing local leaders can be solved by one of the very useful methods 
of careful observation and judicious questioning. 

It has been experienced that the acknowledged traditional 
leaders are usually self-centered, jealous of their positions and 
decline to cooperate with other potential leaders. These leaders 
are also autocratic in their behaviour. Any approach to them 
must take into consideration the situation and the level where 
they are. The approach should be such that it does not give the 
impression that some leader is being favoured for another. Ideas 
should be drawn from them so that they feel a sense of involve- 
ment. Any imposition of ideas is likely to be objected to and 
opposed. 

Sometimes it becomes a problem to approach these local 
leaders through whom the community as a whole has to be 
approached. Communities usually consist of many groups. 
There are many non-functioning leaders who have nothing 
effective to contribute to the community. They can thwart the 
progress of the group, and may often cause a feeling of frustra- 
tion or apathy among the members. This may lead to the 
natural death of the organisation. But many such incidents can 
be avoided if a proper approach is adopted to handle local 
leadership. Here, in order to solve this problem, the approach 
should be of reconsidering the value and objective of the group 
to which the local leader belongs and finding out the felt need 
of the group. If the members feel that the reason for not being 
able to meet the felt need is the inefficiency of the leader, 
then he should be approached through friends and cliques. 

Other problems in this regard are how to deal with those 
who, although friendly toward extension, may view exten- 
sion efforts with suspicion and even with antagonism because 


of their vested interests; and those who remain neutral and 
indifferent. 
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By the very nature of his job, the extension worker is in a 
position of educational leadership, whether he is working in the 
field or in the class-room. The field of Extension Education 
in an organised form is a relatively new one. It is essentially 
an adult education programme. In adult education programmes, 
the leader or the teacher cannot rely totally upon the usual 
educational devices. Consequently, the extension teacher who is 
accustomed to using the traditional symbols of reward and 
punishment with children, soon discovers that he cannot rely 
on such devices for motivating adults. Similarly, the adult 
educator cannot usually enforce compulsory attendance, or count 
on his students to carry out reading assignments etc. In short, 
the fact that the adult educator does not have a captive audience 
is the important reason why he has to use methods of teaching 
that involve the learner in self-motivating activity. 

Given the opportunity, the common man has a unique and 
significant role to play in improving his condition. When pro- 
perly involved, each one has an important role to play in making 
decisions and taking action that determine his own destiny. It is 
a natural phenomenon that men do not assume responsibility 
automatically. The class-room or village meeting for educating 
adults is a social situation in which the instructor is the group 
leader. It is his job to create an awareness in each person 
that he is a member of the group. The instructor should fully 
be convinced that group members can together solve problems. 
however complex they be, if they are properly guided to think 
and work together. 

As a group learns to work together on common problems, 
the members develop the insight and sensitivity needed to func- 
tion as members of the group. One of the objectives of 
Extension Education is to help people improve their ability to 


take leadership responsibility. In fact, extension teaching should 
be one continuous demonstrati 


on of leadership development and 
of group methods. 


One of the problems before adult educators is to find methods 
and devices for use in working with groups. Each class or 
village meeting is a group, and sub-groups form within them. 
Members of one group will also be members of numerous other 
groups. If the methods are properly chosen and used, they will 
help the instructor create interest, get participation of learners, 
and increase the effectiveness of teaching. 
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Group Methods in Adult Education 


Adult teaching is a highly technical job. It is not some- 
thing in which everyone can do well. At present, India is 
training many adults for educating the village folk. Those who 
are imparting the training must learn to involve their trainees 
in the learning situation more effectively by using various group 
methods, Each one will be able to contribute something in 
the process of learning and will learn how to involve others. 
The trainees should also learn the usefulness of these methods 
and how they are to be used later when they themselves teach 
village people. There are a number of group methods that can 


be used successfully in extension teaching. These are briefly 
described below. 


Committees 


Committees can be of a varied nature, but here we will 
deal only with the educational types of committees formed by 
members of groups. Individuals should be allowed to group 
themselves, or may be assigned to small committees of three 
or five or even more, to carry out certain tasks. The selection 
of tasks may be left to them, or, if need be, assigned to them. 
The tasks should be carefully selected, and should be ones in 
which the trainees are interested. Selecting a task for the sake 
of having a committee and without adequate and careful consi- 
deration will be nothing but courting failure. The task chosen 
or assigned to a committee should be of value and should also 
meet the needs of the trainees. Tt is not enough, as many times 
happens, if the instructor assigns a task that he thinks is of value 
and importance to the trainees. It is, therefore, advisable to 
discuss the various tásks with them to get their opinions and 
views on them before finally selecting the tasks and forming 
committees. It is necessary to avoid forming too many 
committees, 

Tasks suitable for committee work are preparing reports 
that involve library reading, discussion and analysis, making 
sample surveys that involve designing enquiries, conducting inter- 
views and interpreting findings, preparing and executing lesson 
plans on appropriate topics, planning and demonstrating certain 
practicals before a group, working out evaluations of whole 
group performance, taking and reporting on special tours and 


field trips, presenting case studies before groups, and preparing 
and demonstrating the use of teaching aids. 
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After the selection and assignment of tasks, the next 
important step is the selection of a chairman and a secretary 
by the committee members. 

The role of a teacher is to help the group operate. He 
should be aware of the fact that a good committee is one which 
functions smoothly as a group with only general guidance from 
the outside. He should make sure that the members have 
freedom to act. The composition of committees may be periodi- 
cally changed to give the trainees a greater variety of experience 
in working with others. The teacher can help the committees 
function by advising them on how to analyse problems, decide 
on goals, divide the work, schedule and conduct meetings and 
prepare and submit reports. Good workers should be given 
recognition for good performance. 


Lecture 


The lecture method has been widely used as a means of 
working with groups. Whenever a person has become an expert 
or specialist in some field, we rightfully expect him to know more 
about a particular subject than does an average person. To 
profit from his knowledge and experience we willingly listen to 
him at length. The range of subjects to be covered by the 
lecture method is unlimited. In fact, any subject a group !$ 
interested in is a topic for a talk. Some groups plan their 
programme almost entirely around. lectures. Sometimes they 
plan a series of lectures to be given by one person or by several 
different persons. 

'This method is good for presenting new information. For 
the most part, the lecture method in pure form is a one-way 
pattern of communication. While the lecture is an excellent 
method for presenting information to a large number of trainees 
in a short period of time, its weakness is that the trainees are 
not likely fo master as much of the information as the lecturer 
provides. The trainees in Such cases listen to the lecture in terms 
of their interests and remember in terms of motivation and 
memory. 'To lecture and then give an examination based upon 
the lecture will reveal the wide variety of things students heard, 
remembered, or forgot A well qualified lecturer discusses the 
subject. After that the trainees discuss the topic from different 
angles. If needed, the speaker or the lecturer furnishes addi- 
tional information and suggests solutions for the problem 
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discussed. Conducted in this manner, the lecture is a highly 
useful teaching method. 


Group Discussion 


Discussion is considered to be a group cooperative effort 
where members of a class or a group meet together to try to 
understand and to solve some particular problem common to 
them. In the simplest terms, therefore, discussion is organised 
conversation. The underlying theory is that no one knows all 
the answers. The talking is not all done by one person while 
others listen. In a discussion all are present on an equal 
footing, on the basic assumption that each member has some- 
thing to contribute to the discussion, and will, in fact, do so. 

In a class-room situation, discussion is of vital importance. 
There is no better group method than discussion when issues 
are to be thought through and decisions made. Through dis- 
cussion, knowledge, experience and opinion are shared. There 
is always a gap between what a person knows and what he ought 
to know to improve his knowledge. Through discussion, this 
kind of gap is made obvious and a desire and interest is created 
in the trainees to learn more. When a group of trainees is 
discussing common problems, everyone tries to think together. 
In this process, ideas are clarified, systematised,.and misunder- 
standings are cleared. 

Discussion groups may be formed among the members of 
a class or group. The buzz group or discussion team is a 
favourite example. Members of a class may be asked to form 
themselves where they sit into groups of four to six and discuss 
for a specific period of time some question put to them by the 
instructor. One way to form groups is to have members count 
off, so that each has a number. When the time limit has 
expired, a member in each buzz group, who has been selected 
by that group, may report to the whole group. A summary of 
all the reports may be accumulated on the blackboard. The 
instructor may preside over this summarising process, or a 
member of the class may do it for him. A final whole class 
discussion, initiated by the instructor, may close the class period. 

Another plan is to convert the whole class into a discussion 
group with the instructor or a class member as leader. The task 
of the discussion leader is to pose questions, stimulate participa- 
tion, keep individual participants from monopolising time, keep 
them on the subject, make occasional summaries, and make a 
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final summary. An instructor can stimulate discussion by 
presenting to a class or group a mock quiz of multiple choice 
or true-false questions. Instead of grading the trainees, he gun 
lead them in a discussion of points on which the group was 
in disagreement or had had a misunderstanding. . 

A necessary precaution is to keep the discussion from 
becoming a debate. One often hears people arguing or debating 
with the mistaken impression that they are discussing a topie: 
The two processes are really very different. One enters discus- 
sion with an open mind, expecting to learn something. One 
enters a debate with a fixed view point, expecting to convince 
others, or at least to outargue them.: The debator is never 
willing to change his position, but wants only that his position 
shall prevail over all others. 

It is better for an instructor to elicit rational discussion than 
to let emotional discussion prevail. Discussion is best where all 
members are thinking rather than just feeling, although students 
may need to have some discussion just to let off steam and release 
some of their tension. 


There are several other ways of employing the discussion 
technique. The most common ones are the following : 

Panel discussion. A panel is a small group discussing 4 
topic in a large group situation. In these groups, three or four 
experts, with a chairman to introduce and guide them, discuss 
an issue or a problem, usually according to a preconceived plan. 
Panels are excellent for presenting controversial subjects. This 


technique can be used in class-room and other groups to get 
the involvement of members, 


There is another tech 
technique called Opposing 
is divided into two groups. 


nique which is an outcome of this 
panel. In this situation, the group 
One group poses questions, while 

the other attempts to answer them. The groups formed may 
not consist of more than five or six persons each. The role of 
the teacher or the discussion leader is to guide these groups 
by occasional help in Testating questions and answers and by 
summarising periodically what has been said. A final summary 
should always come at the end. 
hen groups engage in the process of phrasing questions 

and answers, a healthy sense of competition is created, which is 
Very conducive to learning. Trainees with different background 
and interesting ideas, and who are willing to re-examine their 


Convictions should be chosen as members of the groups, An effort 
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should be made to get trainees who have a clear and concise 
manner of speaking and who talk loud enough to be heard. 
Avoid trainees who are very argumentative. They can wreck 
a discussion. It is essential for the instructor to talk in advance 
to the trainees to see that every one has a clear idea of the 
particular subject to be discussed and its scope. The job of 
the instructor is to let the trainees do the talking, encourage 
them to talk to each other, prevent their addressing remarks to 
him and to keep his view out of the discussion. He should ask 
challenging questions in order to stimulate thoughtful discussion. 
The questions asked should involve why and how rather than 
questions which can be answered yes or no. The instructor 
should dig out points of difference and points of agreement. He 
should see that the discussion stays on the subject, that it does 
not wander aimlessly, and that it moves to some meaningful 
conclusion, The instructor must summarise from time to time 
during the discussion and, at the end, call on the members of 
the panels to help sum up. He must also encourage a balanced 
participation by interrupting speech-makers. They can wreck a 
panel discussion. 


Symposium 

A The symposium is made up of a short series of lectures 
with two to five speakers participating. Usually, it is best to 
have three speakers having adequate ability. Each one speaks 
for a definite amount of time, and usually represents a specific 
phase or sub-division of a general topic. As a rule, the first 
speaker has the responsibility of presenting the historical back- 
ground of the subject as well as the particular phase with which 
he is concerned. The subject does not have to be controversial, 
as is the case with a debate. Almost any subject that can be 
handled by a short lecture can be used for a symposium. For 
the symposium, the topic should be large enough or general 
enough to permit two or more sub-divisions that are sufficiently 
significant to justify separate discussion by a speaker. 

After the talks are given, several ways may be followed for 
concluding the session. In some cases, the symposium ends 
after the major presentations have been made. In others, 
speakers may make brief remarks, after which a forum 
follows, in which the other trainees participate. A brief sum- 
mary may or may not be made by the teacher or discussion 
leader who acts as the chairman. 
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The pattern of communication in the symposium without 
a forum is essentially the same as that for the lecture, except 
that there are two or three lecturers instead of one. As a method 
of presentation, the symposium has the advantage over the 
lecture in that two or more persons have the opportunity to 
present different phases of a topic. It also has an advantage 
over the debate in that it is possible to escape antagonism that 
may accompany a debate. The symposium can be used to give 
an overall picture of a complicated topic or project to trainees: 


Forum 


The forum has been mentioned as a discussion period that 
may follow any one of the above methods of presentation. 
forum can be organised in a class-room situation in the form 
of a small meeting at which the subject is introduced through 
one or two brief formal presentations by members of the class, 
who observe the limit of time set by the leader. There must be 
time-limits for comments from the trainees so that the forum 
may not turn out to be but a series of speeches. 

There are various ways of conducting a forum. In some: 
cases, the speakers receive the questions directly from the mem- 
bers of the class and answer them. Many times, it is desirable 
to have the leader repeat the question from the trainees before 
the speakers answer them. This not only makes it possible for 
all of the trainees to hear what the question is, but also allows 
the speaker a little time in which to formulate his answet- 
Sometimes, a forum is conducted by having one trainee ask all 
the questions, but this is likely to be a dialogue in which other 
trainees may feel left out. Unless the trainee asking the ques- 
tions has some way of receiving questions suggested from other 
members of the class, it really will not be a forum. There are 
times when it is wise for the leader of discussion to turn the 
questions back to the class for it to answer. The leader should 
be consulted only for new information when it is needed in 
considering certain questions. 

The forum provides an Opportunity for members to clear 
up obscure points and to raise questions for additional informa- 
tion. It also gives individuals an opportunity to state briefly 
their understanding of a point and see whether they have inter- 


preted the material presented correctly. The teaching objective 
of a forum is to build interest. 
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The Socio-drama 

This is also an effective technique of developing interest and 
getting participation of trainees in a class. In this situation, 
the trainees act out a realistic situation just as if they were the 
persons involved. 

In a socio-drama, the first step is to select a specific problem 
situation. The problem should be selected to fit the needs of 
the particular group or class. Their interest will be in terms of 
things they want to know. Trainees may be selected either by 
the volunteer or assignment method. The characters should be 
given large name cards. This helps keep them in role and in 
position, and enables others to call them by name without 
hesitation. 

There are two major types of socio-drama, actualisation 
and role-playing. Actualisation consists of acting out a parti- 
cular situation with the actors being themselves in character 
throughout. This type is effective in testing various group 
methods and in observing group processes for increasing efi- 
ciency in a group. Role-playing may be three types: role 
reversal, character role-playing and position role-playing. 

In role reversal, group members are given the roles of those 
persons with whom they usually interact. For example, a 
young person becomes a parent, or a parent becomes a child ; 
an employer becomes an employee or an employee becomes an 
employer; a student becomes a teacher or a teacher becomes 
a student. This is one way to get another person's point of 
view and to look at one's own as it probably appears to him. 
This technique of seeing the other fellow's side and seeing one- 
self as he sees is effective in problem-solving and in encouraging 
self-improvement. No one tells what is wrong: one sees it. 

In character role-playing, the participant becomes a specific 
character, other than himself, and in the situation acts as he 
thinks that particular character would act in that situation. 

Position role-playing is like character role-playing, except 
that the facts about the person are not given and are left for the 
one playing the role to fill in as he interprets them. He is 
simply told that he is a teacher, a father, a student or a salesman 
and proceeds from there. The type of socio-drama to select 
depends upon the purpose for which it is to be utilised. 


Teacher or Leadership Problems 
As mentioned earlier, the teacher in a class-room situation 
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is a leader. He faces the same problems faced by the leader 
of any group. Problems usually arise in relation to a particular 
group or class. There is, therefore, no one solution to these 
problems. A solution that will work with one group and in 
one situation may not necessarily be effective with another 
similar group or in another situation. It is important, therefore, 
for teachers to analyse the problems against the background of 
the specific class they are teaching and the class-room situation 
with which they are dealing. 

The following are some of the problems a teacher or a 
leader faces most frequently in class-room and other group 
situations, 

Group regulations and instructions. It is wise for a 
class of trainees to formulate its standing rules and practices. 
If this is a long list, it is best to have it printed and 
made available to all. In this way, each trainee is in- 
formed of the regulations. It is difficult to formulate a 
long list of specific regulations that can always be enforced 
without exceptions. Rules are designed primarily to enable a 
group to do its work effectively and harmoniously. This 
problem may be handled by reviewing and revising the rules 
from time to time. Regulations are usually best stated in terms 
of general principles which hold, even though specific rules may 
have to be changed. In administering the regulations and rules 
within the group, the teacher or leader must be democratic in 
their application to all members. 

There are many occasions during the period of training for 
the teacher to give instructions or directions for carrying out 
some project. In a group situation, it is best to give these in 
positive terms rather than in negative ones. A group can be 
told not to do many things and still not have an idea of what 
has to be done. Instructions or suggestions should be given 
In a natural tone of voice and stated as explicitly as possible. 
Too many instructions or suggestions should not be given at any 
one time, because it is difficult for persons to keep them clearly 
in mind. Contradictory instructions should never be given. 
Perhaps the best policy for a leader or teacher to follow in 
formulating instructions is to make them so clear that, when the 
trainees follow them carefully, they cannot but reach the 
objective. 

How to give and take criticism. A leader or teacher is likely 

to receive criticism from a group now and then, just as there are 
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occasions where it is necessary for him to give it. In adult 
education, the first response to criticism is ordinarily resentment 
and a desire to defend. This is normal, because the trainees or 
the teacher may not like to lose face before members of the 
class or group. The teacher's responsibility is to analyse the 
criticism to determine in what ways it is valid and how he may 
benefit from it. "A leader in a democratic society can invite 
and receive criticism without losing status with the group. In 
fact, in many groups he can increase his status by so doing, thus 
indicating his willingness to learn and improve his leadership 
role. One who invites criticism must train himself to receive it 
calmly and objectively, otherwise the group will not take his 
invitation seriously a second time." 

When a teacher is giving criticism while playing the role 

of discussion leader, he should make it clear to the trainee being 
reproved that this is not a personal grudge on his part, but rather 
that he is giving the reproof as a result of his leadership role in 
which he is representing the group. Before offering criticism, 
a teacher should be sure that he has all the evidence. Tf he is 
angry, he should postpone the criticism until he has calmed down 
sufficiently to discuss the situation fairly and impersonally rather 
than emotionally. As a general rule, it is best to give criticism in 
private. By giving reproval privately and making sure he is 
democratic in offering criticism, the leader will go a long way 
towards maintaining friendly relationship between himself and 
his followers. 
f Giving praise and recognition. Praise is an effective way of 
influencing others. Most people respond favourably to compli- 
ments. Some teachers or leaders give praise so indiscriminately 
that it does not produce favourable results. 

Lack of participation. This problem is raised more often 
than others. Occasionally it is associated with a group that 
aS declining. One may find that lack of participation is asso- 
ciated with a lack of activities that are of interest to the trainees. 
Whenever the range of interests in a group is narrowed down, 
there is the possibility that only a small number of trainees will 
be deeply concerned about them. Increased participation may 
be achieved often by enlarging the scope of work of the group 
so as to include interests which have some appeal to a large 
number of trainees. 


1. L. M. Hepple. Group Organisation and Leadership in R Li 
Lucas Brothers Publishers, Columbia, Missouri, 1956, Ree oe 
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Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion has dealt with some of the possi- 
bilities of identifying and training local leaders and of working 
through them. In rural extension, it is very important to utilise 
local leaders in planning and carrying out programmes. One of 
the objectives is to develop leadership ability among local people. 
There is no denying the need of motivating or stimulating village 
people to participate in new community undertakings; but 
before people can be motivated, they must be reached ; and one 
very effective way of reaching rural people is through locally 
organised leaders. 

One basic conclusion that emerges is that an extension 
worker should properly study potential local leaders in their local 
setting. This enables him to identify the key places where the 
discussions are really made, and to trace the channel of com- 
munication which carries the flow of decisions to the individual 
units of a community. Having insight into this flow-line, it is 
possible for him to introduce the element of change directly into 
the established channels, thereby reaching and influencing every 
constituent of a community more effectively than could be ex- 
pected by a process of trial and error. 


If extension workers are to extend educational programmes 
to reach more people, and if the programmes are to achieve their 
objectives, they must exercise to the fullest the leadership role 
and increase their effectiveness in the use and development of 
local leadership and group activity. The methods have wide 
application in field and in class-room situations. Used in the 
right way, in the right situation, with the right subject and with 


the right group, they can be powerful forces in the promotion 
of training. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Tue COMMUNICATION PROCESS 


J. Paul Leagans 


‘THE WORLD Has never seen a time when the role of the com- 
municator has been as important as it is today. This is sO 
because the world has never seen a time when there was sO 
much to know, so much people need to know, and so many 
who want to know so much, and so quickly. Certainly, in rural 
development, nothing is more important than the transfer of 
useful ideas from one person to another. In this process of 
communication lies the potential for millions of village people 
to overcome ignorance, poverty and disease, and to attain a 
status of economic and social well-being. 

The overriding challenge to extension educators is to have 
ideas useful to an audience, to make their meaning clear, to get 
them accepted, and to motivate people to adopt and practise 
them. The extension educator accepts both a grave and an 
exciting responsibility; grave in the sense that the welfare of 
people, and often their very lives, depend upon his skill in con- 
ceiving and executing effective rural development programmes ; 
exciting in the sense that he is a part of a great educational move- 
ment to help masses of rural people improve their social and 
economic status. 

To a large degree, the success of an extension worker is 
determined by his ability to communicate good ideas to others. 
To those who would go out and work effectively in the field of 
Extension Education for Community Development, let it be clear 
then, that the central challenge is to help village people put 
useful knowledge to work for them, This requires effective 
communication, 

, Once the basic elements in the communication process and 
their relation to the task of rural development are understood, 
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extension workers confidently can move forward along right lines 
with action to improve their communication skills. 


Communicators, Scientists and Administrators 


Extension educators as communicators, scientists as dis- 
coverers of truth and administrators as managers of programmes 
form a team that must be cast in the forefront of all schemes for 
rural development. “The future of a country is in the hands of 
three men—the investigator, the interpreter and the administrator. 
But there is a shortage of responsible interpreters—men who can 
effectively play mediator between specialists and laymen. Science 
owes its effective ministry as much to the interpretative as to the 
creative mind. The investigator advances knowledge, the inter- 
preter advances progress. A dozen fields of thought are today 
congested with the knowledge that the physical and social sciences 
have unearthed and the whole tone and temper of rural life can 
be lifted by putting this knowledge into general circulation. But 
where are the interpreters with the training and willingness to 


think their way through this knowledge and translate it into the 
language of villagers ?"* 


The scientist seeks to discover truth and expand the boun- 
daries of verified knowledge in his specialised field. The extension 
educator has the task of combining the knowledge of science with 
the knowledge of the needs, aspirations and limitations of rural 
people, and of designing techniques to communicate this know- 
ledge so that it improves their economic and social welfare. 
Improvements may vary from producing higher yields of crops 
or better quality of livestock, to preparing more nutritious family 
meals or more attractive home conditions, to developing com- 
munity spirit and skill in leadership. Thus, while the scientist 
uncovers basic knowledge, the extension educator creates methods 
for communicating it to people and the administrator provides 
conditions that enable both the scientist and the communicator 
to play their role effectively. 

In the knowledge of technology lies the content an extension 
educator must communicate to people. In the knowledge of the 
extension educational process lies the foundation upon which he 
must build effective plans for communicating technology useful 
in attaining the goals of economic and social advancement of 

l. Paraphrased from a statement by Glenn Frank in The Spirit and Philo- 


sophy of Extension Work. Graduate School, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Epsilon Sigma Phi. Washington D.C. 1952, page 335. 
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s a m 
villagers. In a broad sense, the extension educator derives fron 


his knowledge of technology and extension processes, the prin- 
ciples and content from which he synthesises a system of = 
munication to achieve educational objectives. Hence, the 
extension worker as a communicator is the member of the team 
who creatively adapts the findings of science to the needs ol 
people and devises communication schemes that enable them to 
understand technology and put it to work. The communicator, 
the scientist and the administrator are, therefore, the central 
actors in the modern drama of rural uplift. Working together 
in many countries, they have enabled rural people to take great 


‘strides toward a more satisfying life. Potentially, under proper 


conditions, they can, in India and elsewhere, help people create 
a society free from basic needs. 


Nature and Importance of Communication 


v Communication is the process by which two or more people 
exchange ideas, facts, feelings or impressions in ways that each 
gains a common understanding of the meaning, intent and peg 
of messages. The term communication stems from the Latin 
word communis—meaning _common. Communication, then, is 
a conscious attempt to share information, ideas, attitudes and the 
like with others. In essence it is the act of getting a sender and 
a receiver tuned together for a particular message, or a series of 
messages. “Communication means the movement of knowledge 
to people in such ways that they act on that knowledge to 
achieve some useful result. This result may range all the way 
from a small improvement in doing some productive task, to the 
generation of a sense of national unity and strength in a country. 


Communication in this sense includes the whole learning process. 
lt encompasses the teacher—the message or material to be 
taught—the means or media used to carry the message—the 
treatment given by those media the learning achieved by the 
audience or student—and the actions by which the learning is put 
into practice." 


Good communication, therefore, is the essence of good 
extension teaching. One has 


not taught if he has not 
communicated, 


l ect, F. Winfield. The Multiplier in Technical Cooperation. 
emer! Cooperation Administration, Dom DC, Vol. II, No. 11, 
ugus 4 
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Communication is essential to all human association. One’s 
ability to influence others is closely linked with one’s ability to 
communicate one’s ideas. The essence of learning is the gaining 
of the meaning of new ideas in relation to recognised problems. 
For two or more people to engage in a common, cooperative 
effort, they must be able to communicate with each other. To 
strive toward common goals, they must have a body of common 
knowledge and ideas. “ 

The central task of Village Level Workers and other Block 
staff members is to promote common bodies of knowledge, atti- 
tudes and skills among villagers that will help them make 
economic and social improvements. To teach and lead villagers 
to understand, accept and “put new knowledge to work for 
them” is a gigantic task and one that requires great communi- 
calive ability. It must be remembered that the pay off in 
village extension work comes only when the villager acts on new 
knowledge—not when he has merely been exposed to it. Diffus- 
ing knowledge is a relatively easy task. Getting people to 
understand, accept and apply it is the difficult one. At this 
‘point, Community Development presents its greatest challenge. 
At this point, the good Village Level Worker is separated from 
the less good one. Good subject-matter and effective communi- 
cation are the keys to successful extension teaching in the villages. 

Good communication does not consist merely of giving 
orders, but of creatin understanding. It does not consist merely 
of imparting knowledge, but of helping people gain a clear view 
of the meaning of knowledge. Most of the progress in the future 
will stem from better technology and greater skill in communi- 
cating it to others. Economic and social change will occur 
to large numbers of people only when Village Level Workers 
and other Block staff have effectively communicated useful ideas 
to them in ways they can be understood and put to use. 
Leadership in training centres, Blocks and villages needs to 
do a better job of communication, It is often said that the 
message of Community Development has not yet been communi- 
cated to the villagers. Much misunderstanding results from 
faulty communication. Too many people saying the wrong things 
at the wrong time, in the wrong way, to the wrong people, slows 
down progress. What is needed is more people saying the right 
things at the right time, in the right way, to the right people. 
This is the formula for good communication. j 
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Communication Problems and Critical Factors 

One can stumble only when one is in motion. But this key 
fact of motion is often overlooked in communication. Communi- 
cation is a process. Process is an act of proceeding—a series of 
actions or operations definitely conducing to a desired end. 
Each episode of communication has at least three phases: 
(1) expression, (2) interpretation and (3) response. What these 
are is the crucial point in communication. If the expression is 
not clear, the interpretation accurate and the response proper, 
one’s effort to communicate will not succeed. It is one thing 
to express ideas, even to get information to people, but quite 
another to get ideas widely interpreted as intended and responded 
to as desired. In short, it is easy to control what one’s expres- 
sions say or mean, but difficult to control how an audience 
interprets and responds to them. 

In a continuing human relationship, successive cycles of 
communication have a cumulative meaning and effect. Every 
human relationship is always in a state of change. It is con- 
stantly getting better or worse. Unfortunately, all change is 
not necessarily progress. For, progress results from change only 
in desirable directions. There are powerful forces that tend to 
slow down changes in people’s behaviour. To overcome these 
forces, a powerful communication effort by extension workers 
must be constantly exerted. Progress sometimes is as difficult 
for rural development workers to achieve as it is for a swimmer 
to make his way upstream in a swift current. 


From the foregoing Propositions emerge some key problems 
and critical factors of communication in programmes for 
change. Fortunately for the extension worker, there are things 
known about communication that when understood will help 


him communicate more effectively. Some of these are: 


l. Communication is limited by one's concept of the com- 


munication Process. There are many different ways of 
using or thinking about communication. Some of these 
are the concepts held by: (a) the rhetoricians; (b) the 
linguists—about vocabulary, grammar, writing; (c) the 
Teading experts, and more recently, the listening spe- 
cialists ; (d) the journalists ; (e) the broadcasters ; (f) the 
public relations and advertising experts; (g) the leaders 
in group dynamics and group discussion ; (h) the visual 
experts—about photography, moving pictures and other 
Visual aids; (i) the experts in speech-making—about 


N 
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conversation, interviewing, debate; (j) the artists ; 
(k) the general semanticists; (1) the social scientists ; 
(m) the communication engineers ; and (n) the adminis- 
trators. A common mistake committed by these groups 
is the identification of the part with the whole, or the 
‘parts fallacy.” Successful communication in pro- 
grammes of rural development is not a single unit act. 
It requires a series of unit acts planned to assure 
effective sequence and integration. It starts with the 
recognition of needs which new ideas can help meet and 
proceeds until people have acted upon them. Hence, 
Extension Education for Community Development 
requires the total act of communicating. Extension 
educators, therefore, must skilfully combine the unit 
acts into an integrated whole. For, it is only when this 
is done that they can influence Jarge numbers of village 
people to substantially change their behaviour.’ The way 
one thinks about communication will influence its quality. 
Communication is a two-way process always involving 
interaction between those who are aspiring to communi- 
cate and the receivers. It is not an unloading of ideas on 
another person or group—a one-way ‘affair. Hence, 
expression is only one aspect of communication. It is 
not enough, therefore, just to tell or demonstrate to a 
person or group how something should be done or why 
it is important. Extension workers must make. an 
audience understand clearly what is to be learned and 
what it should do about it. Questions and comments 
by the receiver and observation of his behaviour are 
good ways to tell if one has really communicated. 
Direct questioning by the communicator, establishing a 
friendly environment and a permissive climate are others 
among the many methods for making communication a 
two-way road to learning. The two-way process is 
necessary to assure that information presented is inter- 
preted as intended. Without this the response cannot 
be as desired, because the respondent cannot know ex- 
actly the kind of action expected of him. 

One must have ideas before one can communicate with 
others. One must communicate about things that exist, 
that are real, and as the audience sees them. A crucial 
point to remember is that what a person thinks is true, is 
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true to him. And he will act accordingly until what he 
thinks true is disproved and the real truth accepted by 
him. Implied here is the fact that people must be 
willing to listen, negotiate, arbitrate and discuss, so that 
communication takes place. Not only must one have 
ideas, but one must also know how to organise them and 
present them clearly, forcefully, accurately and ade- 
quately. In considering ideas to communicate, one 
should not cling always to what one knows is so, but 
pay sorme attention to what the audience thinks is so. 
Unfortunately, public opinion is based primarily on 
what people think is so. 

The system of symbols used to represent ideas, objects 
or concepts must be accurate and used skilfully. 
Practically all communication, especially that involving 
complex and abstract ideas, is done by the use of 
symbols. A symbol is a substitute for a real object. It 
is the abstraction of an idea. It is the symbol which when 
understood conveys meaning, by reason of relationship. 
association or conventional use. The use of symbols 
is necessary because of two primary reasons: (a) 
the inconvenience, impracticability or impossibility of 
baving real objects always available when one wishes to 
convey ideas and (b) many abstract ideas can hardly be 
made clear except by the use of symbols. The quali- 
ties of a good cow, for example, could best be communi- 
cated by having present the real object—a high quality 
cow. But to make clear the concept of a village deve- 
Jopment plan would require dependence largely on word 
and visual symbols. For these reasons, man early 
invented language as a means, vocal or other, of 
expressing or communicating his feelings or thoughts. 
More recently, people concerned with communication 
have created a wide range of devices referred to as visual 
and audio-visual aids. All of these are symbols in one 
form or other employed to express ideas or feclings 
through sound, shape, colour or motion. 

point in the use of symbols to conyey ideas is to 
ose that accurately represent the idea to be conveyed and 
erstood by the audience. Symbols are meaningful to a per- 
y when he understands what they stand for. For example. 
mbols used in statistics or other forms of mathematics 
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mean nothing to him until he understands the object, concept or 
action they represent. Likewise, word symbols to which an 
audience is unable to attach meaning do not communicate. 
Furthermore, visual symbols, either in the form of words, colours, 
shapes or motions, must be chosen so as to (1) represent the ideas 
they are expected to convey and (2) be readily understood by the 
audience. Without these conditions no communication results. 

The basic means of communication is words, But com- 
municators must avoid putting an ocean of words into a drop 
of thought. Words are usually more effective when supported by 
other forms of symbols that also communicate, such as the many 
forms of visual aids. Complex human thought cannot usually 
be communicated except through the use of words. Words link 
together all human association, and form connecting links in 
every human relation. The effectiveness of extension workers, 
therefore, is ultimately determined by their skill in manipulating 
words and other symbols that convey useful ideas. 

Since words are the primary medium of communication, it 
is important that extension workers be aware of several important 
facts about words. Words, like other symbols, are not reality, 
they are only symbols or shades of reality. One has to attach 
reality to them. This is the process of gaining an understanding 
of the meaning of words and other symbols. How many words 
are there? The number, of course, differs according to the 
language considered. For example, the most comprehensive 
dictionary of modern English contains close to 1,000,000 words. 
This fact means that there are up to one million symbols avail- 
able in the English language for conveying ideas. As already 
mentioned, however, word symbols have no meaning to a listener 
unless he perceives in his experience the object or idea the word 
symbolises. For example, how many Indian farmers grasp the 
meaning of pH, trace element, etc., when talking with them 
about soils? What do the words ‘community development’ 
or ‘social education’ or ‘research findings’ really mean to a 
villager in terms of objects, processes, or actions that affect him ? 

Not only must word symbols, and all others, be selected and 
used that convey meaning to a learner, but it can be expected 
that the symbols used may convey different meanings to different 
persons. Not only complex words, but even common ones thought 
to have only one meaning are often misleading. For example, 
the word 'run' has been found to have over 800 different 
meanings, and the word ‘table’ has more than 14 different 
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meanings, when used as a noun. Speaking words, then, is more 
than making a series of sounds ; it is an attempt to convey to 
listeners a series of associations that have meaning and signifi- 
cance to them. Hence, all symbols used to communicate ideas 
must be so chosen and used as to convey mental images to 


which the audience can attach realistic meaning in terms of 
useful behavioural change. 


5. 


Cultural values and the social organisation are deter- 
minants of communication. These tend to differ from 
one culture to another and within them. Hence, know- 
ledge of ideas and action which the value system will 
accept, and which it will be likely to reject, along with 
the channels of communication established by the 
particular social organisation are essential to effective 
communication. 

The environment created by the communicator influences 
his effectiveness. The physical facilities, air of friendli- 
ness, respect for others’ views, recognition of accomplish- 
ments of others, permissiveness and rapport in general 
are all important ingredients of a climate conducive to 
effective communication, 

To make sense, the communication effort must be organ- 
ised according to some specific form or pattern. In this 
fact lies the reason for often labelling the unorganised 
efforts to communicate as nonsense. Organisation may be 
informal, as a conversation or a discussion, or formal as 


a speech or lecture. Other common forms are: a story, 
a play, a debate, a r 
discussion, ete, 


or as events took place; (b) 
from, or give rise to another ; 
or ordering of ideas according 
n of an audience. 

? and involvement are essen- 
It takes two to make communi- 
t before, communication is a 
It is not just Speaking or writing to 
another person or persons. The respondent must co- 
Operate in listening and responding. There must be 


—— 


10. 


1, 


Well. 
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interaction between the individuals involved. Both the 
communicator and the receiver must be brought into 
the act. Hence, the listener must work a little too. For, 
it is what he does mentally or physically in the form 
of reaction to the content presented that he really learns, 
not what the communicator does. Learning is an active 
process on the part of the learner. The communicator, 
then, can talk or act with great skill, but if the mind 
of the receiver is tuned in elsewhere, what is being said 
or done really makes no difference. Unless the res- 
pondent is on the same wave length, the character of 
what is sent out hardly governs the communication 
process. So, it takes two to make communication.’ 


Standards of communication influence its success. 
Standards of communication have to do with the rules . 
or criteria, established by authority, custom or general 
use, found to be effective as guides to communication. 
There are several concepts or standards related to the 
quality of communication. Four primary ones are: 

(a) Standard of correctness. This involves the use of 
correct words or other symbols, correct logic and 
correct content or facts. 

(b) Standard of effectiveness. This relates to the inter- 
action, understanding, meaning, behavioural changes, 
achievement of objectives, ctc., that result from 
communication. 

(c) Standard of good taste. This pertains to the import- 
ance of keeping action, content and method com- 
patible with the social code of the society. 

(d) Standard of social responsibility. This infers that 
when one communicates one assumes responsibility 
for the effect of one's communication on the respon- 
dents and the society. No one of these standards 
alone will provide the basis for evaluating 
communication. All four standards must be given 
consideration. 

Evaluation is necessary to improve communication. 

Evaluation is the process of finding out what happened 

as a result of communication. Communicators need to 


For further elaboration of this idea, see: Irving J. Lee. How to Talk 


Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952, page 17. 
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know if their expressions were effective, if they X 
interpreted correctly and what kinds and amounts 8 
response resulted. This knowledge is necessary as 4 
basis for making changes needed to improve subsequent 
acts of communication. Such information may be 
attained in several ways, either formally or informally. 
Informal checks may be made through direct questions, 
conversation and observable reactions with members of 
the audience. Formal evaluation may be made through 
the use of surveys in many different forms, attitude tests. 
information tests, etc. Without information about 
whether respondents received the message, understood 
it, accepted it and took the action recommended, one 
cannot know ‘how he is doing’ or take intelligent action 
to improve one's effectiveness, 

The foregoing are only some of the critical factors that exert 
control over efforts to communicate. In addition to these, exten- 
sion workers interested in improving their communication skill 
should give thought to others including : (a) planning their com- 
munication, (b) adapting content and method to the needs, 
interests and level of ability of the audience, and (c) timing so 
that given points can and will be communicated for maximum 
effectiveness, 

A proper consideration and und 
cal factors and problem area 
basis for improving one's 
intended, and responded 
communication. 


erstanding of al! these criti- 
$ in communication provides a sound 
expression, getting it interpreted as 
to as desired—in short, improving 


Key Elements of Communication 

The prima 
Education for 
that results 
education pr 


Ty purpose of communication in Extension 
Community Development is to achieve learning 
in desirable changes in people’s behaviour. In 
Ogrammes of this type, it is assumed that people 
will continue their present ways of thinking and doing until they 
have 2 new learning experience that causes them to reject the 
present modes of behaviour and adopt new ones. It is assumed 
also that to cause people to accept new modes of thinking and 
acting specified by a programme requires some form of incentives. 
and that it is necessary for a person to develop a greater incen- 


tive to adopt recommended modes of behaviour than is offered 
by the continuation of present ones. 
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In this context, the crucial task of communication in 
programmes of change is to lay powerful incentives to change 
before people who need to make changes in their way of living. 
Success at this task requires a thorough understanding of the 
principles and elements of communication and high-level. skill 
in their use on the part of all extension workers. 

Successful communication in Extension Education requires a 
skilful communicator sending à useful message through proper 
channels, effectively treated to an appropriate audience that 
responds as desired. The communication task thus consists of 
the skilful handling of these six key elements. These elements 
will now be considered in the light of the guides already men- 
tioned and in an attempt to show their singular function, their 
relationship to each other and how they are to be dealt with in 
the total process of communication for rural development. 


1. The Communicator 

This is the person who starts the process of communication 
in operation. He is the source or originator of messages. He is 
the sender of messages. He is the first to give expression to 
messages intended to reach an audience in a manner that results 
in correct interpretation and desirable response. The communi- 
cator may be a Village Level Worker, a principal or an 
instructor in a Training Centre, a Block Extension Officer, a 
villager, an administrator or any other person. 

A key factor influencing the effectiveness of communication 
is the source of the message, or the person who originates and 
sends the message. The credibility of the communicator as 
perceived by the audience is a powerful determinant in communi- 
cation. Who is he? What are his motives? What does he 
know? What are his attitudes and skills? What does he look 
like? How does he act, write and speak? Is his purpose to 
impart information that really helps, or is it to show off his 
knowledge? Questions like these and many others often enter 
the mind of people when brought in contact with a communi- 
cator. They add up to a challenge to his credibility, of which 
prestige is a major factor, and confidence the determinant. 
When a communicator does not hold the confidence of his 
audience, communication as conceived in this analysis will not 
take place. 

Fortunately, there are some things a communicator can do 
to improve. if not raise to a high level. his credibility in the eyes 
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The Executive Committee shall have the right to invite for 
& particular meeting such a person or persons whose knowledge 
and experience would be of help in its deliberations. 


Article V 


Functions of the Executive Committee 


The Committee will regulate admission to the club, draw 
up overall programmes and be responsible for the conduct of the 
activities of the club. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at least once a month. 

It will promote : 

l. Inter-club visits and competitions 

2. Celebrations of National and State Days 

3: 


Talks and demonstrations on improved agricultural 
practices, etc. 


Article VI 


Duties of the Office-bearers 
President 


l. Conduct meetings on parliament 
Chairman of the meetings. 
2. Keep the speakers on the Subject and within the time 
limit. 
3. Maintain an 
Vice-President 
Preside over 
Secretary 
l. Record proceedings of 
records of the club, 


2. Call the rolls at each meeting and Tead the minutes of 
the previous meeting. 


ary lines and serve as 


d improve the working of the club. 
Meetings in the absence of the President. 


the meetings and maintain the 


3. Call and arrange meetings with the orders of the 
President. 

4. Attend to official correspondence, 

5. Send out notices. ` 

6. Count and record Votes when taken. 

7. Prepare annual reports, 

8. Read communications at meetings, if any. 

9. Plan programmes. 

10. Guide members in all their activities. 

1. 


Send useful notes on Club work for publicity, 
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12. Do all the things necessary for achieving the objectives 
of the club. 
Treasurer 
1. Receive club funds and act as their custodian. 
Collect dues. 
Maintain regular accounts. 
Assist in preparing an annual budget of estimated 
receipts and expenditure. 
5. Prepare financial statements and reports. 


Bos) 


Article VII 
Club Pledge 
The following pledge will be taken by every member. 
“I solemnly declare that I shall be an active member of this 
club, shall abide by its rules and serve my village and the com- 
munity through the club to the best of my ability." 


Article VIII 
Funds 
Funds will be raised through : 
(a) Membership fees. 
(b) Donations either from individuals or institutions. 
(c) Government aid through departmental and Block 
budgets. 
(d) Aid from local bodies. 


Article 1X 
Control of Funds 


The funds will be under the control of the Executive Com- 


mittee and shall be deposited in a recognised Bank (including 
Post Office or Cooperative Bank). 


Article X 
Expenditure 
No money shall be spent for any purpose outside the objects 
of the club. 
Article XI 
Withdrawal of Funds 


No money shall be withdrawn except under the joint signa- 
tures of the President and the Treasurer. 
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of his audience and hence enable him to become a more effective 
communicator, 


The following are the good qualities of a good communicator. 

l. He knows: i 

(a) his objectives—has them specifically defined ; , 

(b) his audience—its needs, interests, abilities, pre- 
dispositions ; 

(c) his message—its content, validity, ^ usefulness, 
importance ; " 

(d) channels that will reach the audience and their 
usefulness ; 

(c) how to organise and treat his message ; 

(f) his professional abilities and limitations. 

He is interested in : 

(a) his audience and its welfare ; 

(b) his message and how it can help people ; ] 

(c) the results of communication and their cvaluation ; 

(d) the communication process ; 

(e) the communication channels — 
limitation ; 

(f) how to improve his co! 

3. He prepares : 


(a) a plan for communication—a teaching plan ; 
(b) communication materials and equipment ; 
(c) a plan for evaluation of results, 

4. He has skill in: 
(a) selecting messages ; 
(b) treating messages ; 
(c) expressin 


t2 


their proper use and 


mmunication skill. 


E messages verba] and written ; 
tion and use of channels ; 

nding his audience ; 

8 evidence of results. 


(e) understa 


^ OF soon develop, a high 
itical points, In contrast, 
aviour to block their suc- 
more of the following : 


5 hat are really useful to the 
audience, 


2. Fail to give the com 


plete story and show its relationship 
to people's problems 
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3. Forget that time and energy are needed to absorb the 
material presented. 

4. Feel they are always clearly understood. 

5. Refuse to adjust to ‘closed’ minds. 

6. Talk while others are not listening. 

7. Get far too ahead of audience understanding. 

8. Fail to recognise others’ view-point and develop presen- 
tation accordingly. 

9. Fail to recognise that communication is a two-way 
process. 

10. Let their own biases over-influence the presentation. 

1l. Fail to see that everyone understands questions brought 
up for discussion. 

12. Fail to provide a permissive atmosphere. 

Disregard the values, customs, prejudices and habits of 

people with whom they attempt to communicate. 

14. Fail to start where people are, with respect to knowledge, 

skill, interest and need. 

An effective communicator assumes that his audience is 
intelligent, that he has a useful message, and that his audience 
is, or can be made, interested in it. He recognises that what 
is true in the view of given persons, is true to them. Conse- 
quently he assumes that everyone tries to do the right thing 
as they see it. He tries to view what he is doing from the 
standpoint of his audience. He recognises that his message must 
get through. He communicates for clear understanding and 
desirable action by his audience, for it is only with this achieve- 
ment that communication is successful. 


2. Message or Content 


Effective communication in Extension Education for Commu- 
nity Development is assumed to be a matter of promoting learning. 
This being accepted, it must be further assumed that communica- 
tions offer something useful to be learned. Learning cannot 
go on in a vacuum. It requires content or subject-matter. 
Something must be learned when learning takes place. Com- 
munication, therefore, must have a message to convey to an 
audience. 

A message is the information a communicator wishes his 
audience to receive, understand, accept and act upon. Messages. 
for example, may consist of statements of scientific facts about 
agriculture, sanitation or nutrition ; description of action being 
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taken by individuals, groups or committees ; reasons d peres 
kinds of action should be taken; or steps oe i € 
given kinds of action. Potential messages range as wide as 
Í the programmes is. ' mm 

SP es ia n precisely the same as the n ei 
technology conveyed. They are rather a Pan ees LE 
what the subject-matter says. For example, basa ier bm oe 
properly increases crop yield’ or ‘by washing um proper a i 
value is retained. These statements represent. mess = an 
communicator may wish an audience to receive, epe he a 
upon. Subject-matter that supports such messages, whic id 
take from thirty minutes to two hours or more to convey, ` rid 
consits of facts that support or justify the gei ron ee 
newspaper headline, the minister's text, the aspere s w p E: 
statement about his product are all forms of messages bas 
à body of content assumed to support their validity. — 

If after exposure to a communication one za i - 
remarking ‘so what ?° or ‘I don't get the point,’ or ‘where A 
go from here?’ he has not received the message. pA: : a 
signal could be caused by his poor attention, but more li i ito 
cause of incomplete communication can be found in wha bU 
communicator did, or did not do. The chances are high tha " 
was buried in a mass of words and was never identified clear : 
even by the communicator. In any event, the message did s 
get through to the receiver. The key objective of communica 


a I 
tion, first and always, is to transmit useful messages so that a 
receivers understand them clearly. 


Messages related to 
the relevant ‘cargo’ to be 
communication. 
referred to as 


programmes of change are, therefore, 
carried to people by the channels of 
They are the important content, sometimes 
‘arguments,’ ‘appeals’ and ‘stimuli.’ Whether 
messages operate effectively as incentives to changed behaviour in 
any given situation depends on a wide range of influences. A 
successful communication is one in which the major factors 
influencing the message are controlled as far as possible. This 
is the responsibility of the communicator. 

A good message must be : 

l. in line with the Objective to be attained j 

2. clear—understandabie by the audience ; 


3. in line with the mental, social, economic and physical 
capabilities of the audience ; 
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4. significant—economically, socially or aesthetically to the 
needs, interests and values of the audience ; 

5. specific—no irrelevant material ; 

6. simply stated—covering only one point at a time ; 

7. accurate—scientifically sound, factual and current ; 

8. timely—especially when seasonal factors are important 
and issues current ; 

9. supported by factual material covering both sides of the 
argument ; 

10. appropriate to the channel selected ; 

1l. appealing and attractive to the audience—having utility, 

immediate use; 

applicable—audience can apply recommendation ; 

13. adequate—combining principle and practice in effective 
proportion ; 

14. manageable—can be handled by the communicator with 
high professional skill and within the limits imposed by 
time. 

Applied properly, the foregoing criteria for selecting and 
sending messages will contribute much to the goodness of the 
message. Effective communicators use them skilfully. In con- 
trast, poor communicators often do the following : 

|. Fail to clearly separate the key message from the sup- 

porting content or subject-matter. 


2. Fail to prepare and organise their message properly. 
Use inaccurate or ‘fuzzy’ symbols—words, visuals, or 
real objects—to represent the message. 

4. Fail to select messages that are sharply in line with the 
felt needs of the audience. 

5. Fail to present the message objectively—present the 
material often biased, to support only one side of the 
proposition. 

6. Fail to view the message from the standpoint of the 
audience. 

p 


Fail to time the message properly within a presentation 
or within a total programme. 

Selecting and ‘packaging’ messages so they have a good 
chance of being understood, accepted and acted upon when 
received is a crucial step in the communication process, It is 
one of the six keys to success in efforts to influence people to 
change their ways of thinking and of doing, that lead to social 
and economic improvement. Messages are the content aspects 
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sir: in Exten- 
of educational change that is assumed to be desirable in Ex 
sion Education for Community Development. 


3. Channels of Communication 


The sender and the receiver of messages must be pq 
or ‘tuned’ with each other. For this purpose, spari ya 
munication are necessary. They are the physical bri 4 € k 
the sender and the receiver of messages—the avenues e *4* 
communicator and an audience on which messages trave es 
and fro. They are the transmission lines used for Mec ds 
messages to their destination. Thus, the channels serv 
essential tools of the communicator. "E 

A channel may be anything used by a sender of jue 
to connect him with intended receivers. The crucial point E 
that he must get in contact with his audience. The message en 
get through. Common channels of communication in the exte : 
sion situation include meetings of all kinds, radio, books, bulletins, 
letters, newspapers, organised tours and personal an tm 
Others may be added to this list such as telephone, television, 
leaders at work, etc. All of these make it possible for a com- 
municator to transmit his message to the intended audience. 

But channels are no good without careful direction or use 
in the right way, at the right time, to do the right job for the 
right purpose with the right audience, all in relation to the right 
message. So, proper selection and use of channels constitutes 
a third determinant of successful communication. Without 
proper use of channels, messages, no matter how important, will 
not get through to the intended audience. Regardless of effort. 
no communication can take place until and unless the audience 
receives the message. To mention these obvious facts is virtually 
to insult the amateur communicator, but not the skilful one who 
is truly aware of the complexities involved in message 
‘transmission. 

Many obstructions can enter channels. These are often 
referred to as *noise'—that is, some obstruction that prevents the 
message from being heard by or carried over clearly to the 
audience. ‘Noise’ emerges from a wide range of sources and 
causes. The following are some of these: 

l. Failure of a channel to reach the intended audience. 

Usually, no one channel will reach an entire audience. 
Some examples : Meetings—all people cannot or may. not 


N 
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attend. Radio—all people do not have access to a 
receiving set or may not be tuned in if they did. 
Written material—many people cannot read, and others 
may not. 

Failure on the part of a communicator to handle channels 
skilfully. If a meeting, tour, radio programme or any 
other channel is not used according to good procedure 
and technique, its potential for carrying a message is 
dissipated. For example, in a meeting when everyone 
cannot hear what is said and see what is shown, they 
cannot receive the message. 

Failure to select channels appropriate to the objective 
of a communicator. All channels are not equally useful 
in attaining a specific objective. For example, if an 
objective were to show a certain group of people how 
to do something—dig a compost pit, build a sanitary 
latrine, treat seed, cook vegetables, etc.—the radio, 
circular letter, or newspaper would not do the job. 
Obviously, the channel needed is a method demonstration 
meeting. On the other hand, if an objective were to 
give general information about subjects like the above 
or to inform people of events etc., radio, letters and 
newspapers would be the proper channels to use (see 
also Chapter XIII). 

Failure to use channels in accordance with the abilities 
of the audience. Written materials, for example, 
cannot serve as useful channels for communicating 
information to people who are unable to read or to 
understand the level of complexity or abstraction of the 
message, 

Failure to avoid physical distraction. When using the 
channel of meetings, for example, distractions including 
people moving in and out, loud noises in or out of the 
group, heat, lighting, crowded condition and many other 
forms of distraction often obstruct successful message 
sending. Static on the radio, poor writing, unattractive 


exhibits are other examples of ‘noise’ that lessen the 
effectiveness of channels. 


Failure of an audience to listen or look carefully. The 
only messages that get through to an audience are those 
which are heard, seen or experienced. An unfortunate 
tendency of people is not to give undivided attention to 
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the communicator. This is a powerful obstruction that 
f aching their desired destination. 
prevents messages from re g th S m 
7. Failure to use enough channels in parallel. eo 
channels a communicator uses in parallel or a a 
the same time, the more chances he has for z ripe 
getting through and being properly received. wh ^ 
channel will ordinarily reach all people who v Pa 
receive a message. Research indicates that up ub 
or six channels used in combination are often "Y de 
to get a message through to large numbers E E ^» 
with enough impact to influence significant chang 
behaviour. f af 
8. Use of too many channels in a series. An yen 
principle of communication is that the more pom - 
used in a series the less chance a communicator an 
getting his message through to the intended pie i 
Let it be assumed for example, that a Block ] * a 
ment Officer originates a message he wis a 
communicate to a sizeable number of local € i 
The series of channels could be about as fol dia 
Block Development Officer communicates the npn 
the Agriculture Extension Officer, who in turn Mr ^ 
cates it to the Village Level Worker, who in ud f 
communicates it to a village leader, who in turn is asked 
to communicate it to a number of local cultivators. 
The use of such a series of channels raises two grave 
questions: (a) Did the message ever really reach s 
intended destination ? (b) Did it reach with the same 
content and intent as the original? The following 
two important principles émerge from this example: 
(1) The more steps by which the communicator is remov- 
ed from his intended receiver, the greater are his chances 
of losing the proper message. Q) When lines of 
communication get too long for assured communication . 
they can be improved in two primary ways : (a) by using 
additional channels in parallel, and (b) by eliminating 
some of the channels in the series. he 
Successful communicators prevent the blockage or 'noise 
affecting channels of communication that emerge from one or 
more of the foregoing conditions. There are many others that 
communicators in various Situations have to learn how to deal 
with. These examples, however, should make clear the nature 
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and significance of the problem of ‘noise’ effecting communica- 
tion channels. 

To help overcome some of the problems just enumerated and 
others not mentioned, one should take the following factors into 
account : 

1. The specific objective of the message. 

2. The nature of the message—degree of directness versus 

abstractness, level of difficulty, scope, timing, etc. 

3. The audience—size, need, interest, knowledge of the 

subject, etc. 

4. Channels available that will reach the audience, or 

parts of it. 

5. How channels can be combined and used in parallel. 

6. How channels that must be used in a series can be 

reduced to the minimum, and those used made effective 
without fail. 

7. Relative cost of channels in relation to anticipated 
effectiveness. 

Time available—communicator and audience. 
9. Extent of seeing, hearing or doing that is necessary 
to get the message through. 
10. Extent of cumulative effect or impact on the audience 
necessary to promote action. 

'The foregoing are some of the proven guides to handling 
communication channels in ways that they deliver the message. 
It must be remembered that messages undelivered do not promote 
the desired response. Channels are the connecting links between 
communicators and receivers. They must effectively join 


together these two essential elements of the communication 
process. 


Ld 


4. Treatment of Messages 


Up to this point, we have characterised three of the six 
elements of communication, namely, communicators, channels, 
and messages. Now the question is how to treat the messages 
so they can be sent over channels with the maximum probability 
of reaching their destination effectively. 

Treatment has to do with the way a message is handled to 
get the information across to an audience. It relates to the 
technique, or details of procedure, or manner of performance, 
essential to expertness in presenting messages. Hence, treatment 
deals with the design of methods for presenting messages. 
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Designing the methods for treating messages does not relate to 
formulation of the message or to the selection of channels, but 
to the technique employed for presentation within the situation 
provided by a message and a channel. 

The purpose of treatment is to make the message clear, 
understandable and realistic to the audience. Designing treat- 
ment usually requires original thinking, deep insight into the 
principles of human behaviour and skill in creating and using 
refined techniques of message presentation. At this point, the 
effective teacher is separated from the less effective one, and the 
art of teaching comes into play. Great teachers are adequate 
in all ways, but are superb in their ability to ‘treat? messages. 3 

Treatment of messages can be varied in an almost infinite 


number of ways. The following are the three categories of bases 
useful for varying treatment. 


A. Matters of general organisation : 


Repetition or frequency of mention of ideas and concepts. 
2. Contrast of ideas. 


3. Chronological—compared to logical, compared to 
psychological. 

4. Presenting one side compared to two sides of an issue. 

5. Emotional compared to logical appeals. 

6. 


Starting with strong arguments compared to saving them 
until the end of presentation. 


7. Inductive compared to deductive. 
Proceeding from the general to the specific and vice versa. 
Explicitly drawing conclusions compared to leaving 
conclusions implicit for the audience to draw. 
Matters of speaking and acting : 
. Limit the Scope of presentation to a few basic ideas and 
to the time allotted. Too many ideas at one time are 


confusing. 

2. Be yourself. You can't be anyone else. Strive to be 
clear, not clever, 

3. Know the facts. Fuzziness means sure death to a 
message. 

4. Don't read Your speech. People have more respect for a 
communicator who is sure of his subject. 

5. Know the audience, Each audience has its own per- 

: sonality. Be responsive to it. 


Avoid being condescending. Do not talk or act down 
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to people, or over their heads. Remember, good treat- 
ment or messages result in hitting the ‘bull’s eye,’ not 
the surrounding terrain. Never over-estimate the know- 
ledge of an audience or underestimate its intelligence. 

7. Decide on the dramatic effect desired. In addition to 
the content of messages, a communicator should be con- 
cerned with ‘showmanship.’ Effective treatment requires 
sincerity, smoothness, enthusiasm, warmth, flexibility 
and appropriateness of voice, gestures, movements and 
tempo. 

8. Use alternative communicators when appropriate, as in 
group discussions, panels, interviews, etc. 

9. Remember that audience appeal is a psychological bridge 
to getting a message delivered. 

10. Quit on time. Communicators who stop when they are 
‘finished’ are rewarded by audience goodwill. 

C. Matters of symbol variation and devices for representing 
ideas : 

1. Word symbols—speech. 

2. Real objects. 

3. Models. 

4. Specimens. 

5. Photographs. 

6. Graphs. 

7. Charts. 

8. Motion pictures. 

9. Slides. 

10. Drama. 

11. Puppets. 

12. Songs. 

13. Flash cards, etc. 

The foregoing list of suggested possibilities for message 
treatment can be extended and the techniques used in an almost 
infinite number of combinations. Communicators should be 
aware that treating messages to achieve maximum audience 
impact is a highly professional task. How to do it is not given 
in books. The task cannot be reduced to a formula or recipe. 
Treatment is a creative task that has to be ‘tailor-made’ for each 
instance of communication. For this task, the suggestions in this 
Section should be helpful. Experience will help, thinking and 
planning will help, skill in verbalisation and writing will help, an 
understanding of the principle of teaching and learning will help, 
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knowledge of the subject, the audience to be reached and skill 
in the use of channels will help. But one has to develop an 
insight and judgement in all of these areas in the design of skilful 
treatment. The problem can be solved by hard work, study, 
planning, revision, practice, and a serious mission and concern 
for effectiveness and achievement. 

It should be remembered that people respond best to 
messages that are reliable, realistic, relevant and understandable. 
Regardless of reliability, messages will not be accepted until 
they are understood. Treatment that makes messages under- 
standable must be clear rather than just clever. It must make 
the ideas specific and concrete. How well one sells his ideas 
depends on how clearly one presents them. How words or other 
forms of symbols selected to convey ideas are strung together 
effects, clarity and understanding. Variation of sentence length 
and pattern prevents monotony. The appearance of the communi- 
cator affects effectiveness. “Life is a mirror ; if you frown at it, 
it frowns back ; if you smile, it returns the greeting." 


5. The Audience 


Obviously, an audience is the intended receiver of messages. 
It is the consumer of messages. It is the intended respondent in 
message-sending, and is assumed to be in a position to gain 
economically, socially or in other ways by responding to the 
message in particular ways. In good communication, the audience 
aimed at is already identified by the communicator. The ‘pay 
off? in communication is dependent on what the audience does 
in response to messages. 

An audience may consist of one person or many. It may 
comprise men, women, or both; youth groups, villagers 
or their leaders, An audience may be formed according to 
occupation groups 


: as farmers or artisans ; professional groups. 
as engineers, educators, administrators ; special assignment 
groups, as Block Development Officers, Extension Officers, Village 
Level Workers. Many other categories may be used to delineate 
audiences, including geographical location, age, special interest, 
need, economic status, Social status and educational status. 
People make the categories, and communicators must identify 
them. Otherwise, they do not know where their target is, OT 
what it is like, 


The importance of clearly identifying an audience cannot 
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be over-stressed. The more homogeneous an audience, the 
greater the chances of successful communication. Likewise, the 
more a communicator knows about his audience and can pin- 
point its characteristics the more likely he is to make an impact. 
An audience is found by identifying categories such as those 
previously mentioned. ; 

A communicator first accepts an audience the way it is— 
as he finds it. He then proceeds with attempts to move it 
toward his objective. Hence, both the audience and the objec- 
tive must be precisely identified. It is useful to guide what 
one is doing from the view point of one’s audience. People do not 
like unexplained intentions. If the audience and its view point 
is not clear, it is necessary to search for them until they are 
clear. Without this knowledge a communicator cannot move 
forward with assurance and success. 

In the attempts to identify an audience, it is useful to find 
out (1) the potential audience, (2) the available audience and (3) 
the active audience, physical and psychological. At the primary 
level, there are only two audiences : (a) the one a communicator 
intends to reach or the intended audience, and (b) all others in 
the geographical area, or the unintended audience. In the 
intended audience, there are usually at least four groups: (1) 
listeners or attenders who act on the message, (2) listeners or 
attenders who do not act, (3) listeners or attenders, and (4) 
non-listeners or non-attenders. To the extent that an intended 
audience can properly be divided into these four categories in 
a descending order from 1 to 4 after an effort to communicate 
has been made, the effort is not successful. 

In addition to knowing the identity of an audience and 
some of its general characteristics, there are other somewhat 
more specified aspects that help to clarify the exact nature of an 
audience and how to reach it. The following are some of these : 

1. Communication channels established by the social 

organisation. 

2. The system of values held by the audience—what they 

think is important. 

3. Forces influencing group conformity—custom, tradi- 

tion, etc. 

4. Individual personality factors—susceptibility to 

change etc. 

5. Native and acquired abilities. 

6. Educational economic and social levels. 


UU ON 
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7. Pressure of occupational responsibility—how busy OT 
concerned they are. . 

8. People's needs as they see them, and as the professional 
communicator sees them. . 

9. Why the audience is in need of changed ways of think- 

ing, feeling and doing. 

10. How the audience views the situation. 

It is useful to a communicator to understand these and other 
traits of an audience in making his plan for communication. He 
should keep in mind that audience participation is voluntary !n 
free-choice societies. Consequently, if he does not transmit 
useful messages, make their meanings clear, and persuade an 
audience to accept them, the respondents will neither act nor 
long participate in the programme. Like the marksman, unless 
a communicator sees his target clearly, he can shoot a thousand 
rounds, and yet accomplish nothing. 


6. Audience Response 


This is the terminating element in communication applied 
to rural development programmes. Some students of communi- 
cation do not identify audience response as a separate element, 
but would rather include it as an integral function of the audience. 
This arrangement is valid and in order. In applying the com- 
munication process to rural development, however, the author 
feels that the importance of immediate action by people is such 
that separate identification of this element is both appropriate 
and useful for purposes of clarity and special emphasis. 

Response by an audience to messages received is in the form 
of some kind of action to some degree, mentally or physically. 
Action, therefore, should be viewed as a product, not as a process ; 
TE be dealt with as an end, not as a means. Consequently. 
Sa n abe we have just analysed—communicator, message, 

» treatment, audience—are intended to be viewed as an 


organised scheme (means) for attaining the desired action (end) 
on the part of an intende 


KAT d audience. Action taken by an intended 
udience that can be attributed to a given communicative act 


5 an extension Worker may properly be assumed to be a result 
of the degree to which these elements have been effective. 
Let it be assumed, then 


3X b - , that through the means of planned 
communication, an intended audience has received a useful 
message, that it has understood the meaning and intent of the 


message, interpreted it properly, and that it has generally 
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accepted the message. The question that remains then will be : 
Did the audience act in response to the message? If so, what 
kind of action took place, by whom, and to what extent ? 

Until the desired action results, programmes of change do 
not achieve their most essential objective. In evaluating effective- 
ness, therefore, the important criterion or standard for judging 
the programme is the nature and extent of action taken by 
people who needed to act. For, it is what the people do as a 
result of participation, not what the programme staff does that 
is of transcendent importance in programmes of change. Hence, 
the resources used and activities carried on in the name of 
Extension Education or communication for Community Develop- 
ment are only means to ends, not the ends themselves. The 
ends sought are desirable actions resulting from effective 
educational changes in people who need to modify their mode 
of thinking, feeling and doing. 

The message of Community Development is intended for 
action now, not later. It is for adoption immediately, not for 
storing away for use some time in the future. Immediate use 
is crucial for two important reasons: (1) the first need 
for change is now, and (2) messages are selected and designed 
to fit today's needs. Messages for tomorrow will need to be 
different because the problems will be different. A message valid 
today, therefore, will not be altogether valid in the future. New 
ones will need to be created and old ones modified as time passes 
and progress is made. Change is inevitable. 

After receiving a message, it may be generally expected that 
audience response will be widely varied. This is particularly so 
when messages are not of an emergency nature, as the respon- 
dents view them. And most messages carried in rural develop- 
ment programmes are not emergent in form and intent. 

The number of possible kinds and degrees of response to 
messages received are almost infinite. The following gives an 
idea of possible variety in response that may result when a 
useful message is received by a typical village audience of Indian 
cultivators. 

1. Understanding vs. knowledge. Knowledge of facts alone 
does not constitute understanding. It is only the first 
step. Understanding is attained only when one is able 
to attach meaning to facts, see the relationship of facts 
to each other and to the whole of a proposition and 
the relationship of the total body of facts to the problem 
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under consideration. Communicative effort often fails 
because it stops simply with laying facts before people 
and does not continue in a systematic way to promote 
an understanding of the facts presented. People usually 
do not act on facts alone, but only when an understand- 
ing of facts is gained. Communication must promote 
understanding. 
Acceptance vs. rejection. A free, alert and thinking 
human mind requires that understanding precede accept- 
ance of facts and propositions. In turn, it insists on 
mental acceptance before resorting to action. For it is 
what human beings come to believe, not what they 
merely know or even understand, that determines what 
they do when they are free to act as they choose. 
Remembering vs. forgetting. When opportunity for 
action is not immediately available or action is delayed. 
the factor of forgetting what was learned influences the 
kind and extent of action taken at any point of time 
in the future. This basic principle has extensive impli- 
cations for timing in communication programmes. 
Transmitting the right message to the right people at 
the right time is often a crucial factor in successful 
communication. 
Mental vs. physical action. Changes in the mind of man 
must always precede changes in the actions of his hands. 
In short, man's mind controls his overt behaviour. 
Consequently ; & message suggesting physical action could 
NM all the mental action required, except the final 
decision to act. This is sometimes referred to as ‘lip 
service,’ 
Right vs. wrong. The intent of a communication is to 
Promote desirable action by an audience as determined 
a the communicator and expressed in his objectives. 
onsequently, resulting action in line with the intended 
Objectives is assumed to be ‘right’ action. But the 
problem is more complex. Unfortunately, ‘noise’ often 
Plays mischief at this point. For a variety of reasons, 
People often fail to behave precisely according to in- 
structions, even when they understand and accept them. 
Assume, for example, that a message giving five steps 
in seed-treatment has been transmitted to a group 
of cultivators. Assume further that the cultivators 
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understood, accepted and acted on the message. But the 
results were disastrous. This was because the cultivators, 
contrary to instruction, decided among themselves that 
if the use of one ounce of the chemical in treating a 
maund of grain (as instructed) was good, two ounces 
would be better. Individually and in groups, human 
beings have their own ideas about how to act. 

The many kinds of possible behaviour are mentioned here 
only to illustrate the range of response that may result when a 
message is received by an audience. The possible range can be 
made clear by considering additional items and the dimension 
of extent or degree along with kinds of action. Merely getting 
action, then, is not enough for successful communication. Good 
communication requires action of a specified kind and extent. 

From these propositions it may be recognised that response 
or action resulting from a communication is a complicated 
phenomenon and has to be considered with care and preciseness. 
It is complex because human behaviour is complex. It is 
important because the pay off in programmes of change comes 
only as people act differently and in desirable directions. 

So, communicators engaged in promoting rural development 
must be concerned not only with process but with product; not 
only with means, but with ends attained. Progress requires 
refutation of the status quo and building a more desirable situa- 
tion in its place. This requires action by people who need to 
make changes in what they think, feel and do. The statement 
is axiomatic that continuation of the means in programmes of 
change is justified only by the product they produce. The ulti- 
mate question that may be asked about the elements of 
communication, therefore, is: Who communicates what, to whom, 
for what purpose, by which media, with what results ? 


Conclusion 


; Communication is essential to all human association. One’s 
ability to influence others is closely linked with one’s ability to 
communicate useful ideas. For two or more people to engage 
in a common cooperative effort, they must be able to communi- 
cate with each other. To reach common goals they must have a 
body of common knowledge and ideas. Communication is the 
process by which two or more people exchange ideas, facts, 
feelings, impressions, and the like in a manner that the receiver 
gains a clear understanding of the meaning, intent and use of 
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Article XII 


Audit of Accounts 


The accounts shall be checked, once a quarter, by two 


members who shall be specifically elected by the central body 
for this purpose. 


Article XIII 
Objectives 
The purpose of the rural youth club is to make the villagers 


Progressive citizens and better cultivators. The guiding principle 


is to learn by doing and as far as possible to earn while learning. 
Its objectives are: 


To create and foster community sense. 

To promote literacy. 

To build up character and health. 

To inculcate discipline, self-help and mutual help. 

To develop scientific attitudes and a spirit of adventure. 
To develop qualities and skills of leadership, 


Qv ere 


Article XIV 


Motto 
Work is worship 
or 
Plan your work and work your plan 
or 
United we stand, divided we fall 
or 


Work, and not luck is the basis of hope. 
Article XV 


Meetings 

(a) The members shall meet at least twice a week. 

(b) The Executive Committee shall Meet at least once a 
month. 


(c) The General Body shall meet at least once a year. 


Article XVI 
Activities 
(illustrative) 


There should be, Preferably, separate programmes for the 
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different age groups to suit their respective emotional develop- 
ment and interests. 

It is advisable to concentrate on a few primary items which 
have reference to local conditions and needs before enlarging 
the sphere of activities. The key-note should be to learn by 
doing and to earn while learning. 

The activities of the club may include the following items : 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


Cultural and educational programmes, including the 
correct way of singing the National Anthem, the 
significance of the National Flag, formation of radio 
listening groups, excursions, sports, literacy campaigns, 
the holding of literacy classes, etc. 

Agricultural activities which should include group and 
individual projects. 

Cooperative and group activities. 

Service to the community with special emphasis on 
service to its weaker sections. 


Article XVII 


Group Projects 

(illustrative) 
Village afforestation. 
Building village paths and roads. 
Building of community places like panchayat ghar, com- 
munity centre, school, etc. 
Village sanitation campaigns. 
Planting avenue trees and orchards. 
Crop protection campaigns. 
Conducting demonstrations. 
Literacy drives, etc. 


Individual Projects 
(illustrative) 

Better farming practices—sowing of wheat, peas, maize, 
paddy, sugarcane, etc. — , 
Vegetable growing—potato, tomato, brinjal, carrot, 
onion, cabbage, cauliflower, chilly, etc. 
Planting of fruit trees and plants—mango, papaya, 
lemon, guava, banana, etc. 
Bee-keeping. 
Poultry-keeping. 
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the message. Good communication is the essence of good 
leadership. One cannot lead if one cannot communicate. It is 
one thing to extend information to people but quite another to 
be certain the information is accepted, understood and acted 
upon—not just received. It is easy to control what — 
tions say but difficult to control what the audience receives an 
concludes from them. . 

Problems in communication usually stem from such things 
as the language used, the meaning of words and other symbols 
used to convey ideas, specificity, selecting and organising 
messages, treating messages, using channels of communication, 
knowing one's audience, developing an understanding of facts, 
and helping people recognise the importance of facts and their 
relationship to problems. It is the impact on people that is the 
all-important consideration in communication. 

The key role of communication in any form is to plant new 
ideas in the minds of men. Extension Education for Community 
Development is dedicated to this task. The success of rural 
development programmes directly depends on the transfer of 
useful ideas from a reliable source to people who need them. 
The transfer must be made in such a way that when received 
the ideas result in action. This is the task of communication 
in Community Development. 

Handled well, the communication process can enable millions 
of village people through the power of Extension Education to 


lift themselves through their own efforts from a state of ignor- 
ance, poverty and disease to one 


of economic, social and moral 
well-being. 
Of all the influences to w 


; ) hich man is subject, the influence of 
ideas is probably the most im 


portant. Preparing and distributing 
the Community Development message to the millions of Indian 
villagers in ways that it is received, understood, accepted and 
applied, therefore, 


is the great opportunity and paramount 
challenge to all extension workers for Community Development. 
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PART FOUR 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Members of a rural youth club in Orissa launch a clean-up-the- 
village campaign 


needs of the country if they are 

offered fruitful opportunities for growing up as useful citizens. The 

rural youth club programme in India aims to be a specialised educa- 

tional enterprise for providing them opportunities for developing 
their physical, mental, moral and social standards. 


Rural youth can respond to the 


A rural home-maker from the Punjab decorating the interior of 
her home in the traditional way 


Rural home-makers may be illiterate 
responsibilities, their work 
Extension workers must le 


but they are not ignorant of their 
and their obligations. Home Science 
arn from village housewives and exchange 
ideas and share their scientific knowledge with them. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE LIBRARY IN EXTENSION TRAINING 
CENTRES 


K. Venugopal 


Tux opjecr or a library as understood today is to assemble, 
preserve and administer books and related educational mate- 
rial in an organised manner to promote enlightenment through 
guidance and stimulation. The inner core of a library is 
knowledge—knowledge of the world preserved, cherished and 
made available more and more in a useful and pleasurable form. 

All the Extension Training Centres in India are having 
libraries. But to step up the quality of training imparted in 
these centres, it is necessary to have a more efficient library 
service. 

A library in an Extension Training Centre should provide 
adequate material to the instructors and trainees to support 
class-room teaching, and should help widen their knowledge. It 
should also help them in developing a reading habit and finding 
out solutions to their problems. 

The library, although forming a part of the institution, is an 
institution by itself. It should, therefore, satisfy some accepted 
criteria. These criteria are as follows. 

A. The library should be placed in charge of a librarian who 
is intelligent, has professional knowledge and is courteous. 

B. The library should be so located that it is easily accessible, 
conspicuous, well ventilated and airy, and in neat and quiet 
surroundings. 

C. The library should have ample space io house all the 
collections of books, journals, etc. 

l. It should provide a floor space of 25 square feet per 

reader. 
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2. Adequate space should be available for the oflice of the 
librarian, the work and the store room. 
3. At least one-fourth of the trainees at the centre should 
find accommodation in the library at any one lime. 
D. The library should be equipped with standard furniture 
designed for efficiency, comfort, attractiveness and durabi- 
lity. It should have adequate lighting arrangements. 


E. Books and other materials in a library should be classified 
by following a scientific system like Dewy’s decimal 
classification. . 

F. A card index (title-wise, subject-wise and author-wise) 


should be made of all the books available in the 

library. 

Besides books on the subjects dealt with in the centre, the 
library in an Extension Training Centre should have reference 
books on other related subjects like Extension Education, rural 
sociology, educational psychology, cultural anthropology. 
personnel administration and agricultural economics. Journals, 
bulletins, pamphlets in all these subjects should form an integral 
part of the library. 

Similarly, audio-visual aids such as photographs, films, 
filmstrips, charts, posters, etc., 
the library. 


Selected books and periodic 


have a place of importance in 


als on history, poetry, religion. 
general knowledge, fiction, sports, fine arts and other subjects 
in which the trainees are interested should also find a place in 
the library. 

The arrangement of books, journals, etc., in the library 
depends to a large extent on the librarian and the facilities of 
space and materials made available to him. However, the 
following are a few general suggestions that may be kept in view. 

Books should be kept on one side of the room in shelves 
or in cupboards without locks. 
Separate tables should be reserved for journals. 
4 Reference books should be kept in separate shelves. 


A separate corner for audio-visuals and picture files 
should be provided. 


we 


Pamphlets should be kept separately after classifying 
them subject-wise, 


Provision for a bulletin board, a display rack and a 
newspaper stand should be made. 
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Every library should follow the borrower's card system for 
the issue of books. Two books should be issued at a time for 
a ten-day period. This period may be extended for another 
week if there is no demand for that particular book. 

Books from the reference shelf should normally be issued 
only for use in the library. In the event of a holiday or holi- 
days, the reference books can be issued to the trainees subject 
to the condition that they are returned in the first hour of the 
first working day following the holidays. 

The work-day schedule in most of the Extension Training 
Centres is of eight hours. The library should open half an 
hour before the classes begin, and should be kept open through- 
out the day when the classes are at work and at least for one 
hour after the classes are over. The important point is to have 
the library open any time the students need to use it. 

Books and other material in the library should be carefully 
protected from insects, rain and such other factors. This can 
generally be done by adopting the following safety measures. 

l. Books should be stored in vermin-proof cupboards. 

However, every now and then, DDT or ‘Spraylon’ should 
be used for protecting the books against insects. 
Depending upon the facilities available, fumigation of 
books and cupboards may also be done. 


2. Books which show signs of deterioration should be 
attended to. 
3. The cupboards should be kept away from the windows 


so that they are not exposed to rain. 

4. Adequate arrangements for fire-fighting should be 
made. 

5. Lost books should be replaced as early as possible. 


Organisation and Supervision 

A library in an educational institution should be viewed as 
an investment and not as an expense. Attempts should be 
made, therefore, to get returns on this investment. "This may be 
done in part through the formation of a library committee made 
up. of a congenial proportion of students and staff members. 
This library committee may arrange to obtain the requirements 
of books, journals, ete., through : 

a. consultation with subject-matter specialists, 

b. reference to book reviews appearing in the various 

scientific journals and newspapers, 
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reference to bibliographies furnished by various research 
institutes, 
visits to libraries attached to other institutions, univer- 
sities, etc., 

reference to ministries of the state and central govern- 
ment, 

reference to catalogues of publishers, and 

reference to the cumulative book index. 


The following are some steps which are helpful in getting 
a full use of the library. 


R 


N 


m 


Students' assistance may be sought in the daily working 
of the library, as it gives the trainees the necessary 
experience in its management. 

The open access system with proper check points may 
be introduced. 

A library hour should be provided for in the time-table. 
Symposia may be arranged ip the library hall on the 
importance of libraries. Some libraries also conduct 
essay contests, reading competitions, quiz programmes 
and general knowledge tests. 


Use by Trainees 


Trainees in the Extension Training Centres have to make 
the best use of the library they have. Orienting them and 


motivating them to use the libr: 
staff members. 


respect. 
l. 


N 


ary is the responsibility of the 
The following are a few suggestions in this 


The first Step to be taken in orienting new trainees in 
the use of the library is to arrange conducted tours of 
the library and to explain them the general arrange- 
ments of the library, the issue method, the reserve book 
System, etc. These conducted tours should be guided 
Des librarian as well as by other members of the 
staff, 


Tn Planning library assignments, the following should be 
kept in mind. 


a. A period or two can be assigned during a week for 


library work, 
The teacher may prepare reviews of important 


books, mimograph them first and circulate them to 
all the trainees, 


b. 


Y 
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c. The teacher may arrange a group discussion by 
assigning a definite topic well in advance and 
furnishing the requisite reference material. This 
procedure may be followed at least once a month. 

d. The teacher may provide references to the trainees 
during a lesson, and check whether they have 
referred to them, in subsequent classes. 

e. In all probability, there may be a few trainees who 
are unable to understand or who do not have ade- 
quate reading ability. To help them in library 
assignments is a problem. The teacher may, there- 
fore, prepare a digest of the recommended references 
in the regional language. He may also make use 
of audio-visual aids which form a part of the library 
equipment in addition to books, journals, etc. 


Conclusion 


Keeping in view what has been said about the library, its 
contents, physical facilities, arrangements, organisation, supervi- 
sion, care and upkeep, it should be remembered that “books are 
the masters who instruct us without rods and rules, without 
hard words and anger. If you approach them they are not 
asleep ; if while investigating you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing; if you mistake them, they never grumble ; if you are 
ienorant, they cannot laugh at you. The library of wisdom is 
more precious than all the riches, and nothing that can be wished 
for is worthy to be compared with it. Whosoever, therefore, 
acknowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of wisdom, of science, must of necessity make himself 
a lover of books." The library is their house. The trainees 
and staff of the Training Centres should visit it often and enjoy 
its hospitality and fruits. i 


CHAPTER XXI 


Home SCIENCE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Rajammal P. Devadas 


THE HOME AND the family are the yardsticks of measuring the 
progress of any nation. It is the home that caters to the 
physical, spiritual and emotional needs of its members. It 
provides a suitable environment for 


children to grow up, and for 
adults to lead a useful life. 


By building the character of its 
members and ensuring their happiness, the home influences the 
individual and the community in better living, Citizenship. 
respect for others, contentment, health, character and efficiency 
in work are all obtained through sound home-living. Since life 
in the home affects the Very foundation of an individual's 
future, education for home-living, ie, home science, should be 
made available to all people—men and women, at all stages of life. 

Home science is education for home and community living. 
Its goals are abundant happiness, health and fulfilment of the 


aspirations of the family. Home science deals with the daily 
activities in the h 


i ome such as food, clothing, shelter, finance. 
health, child-care, 


home beautification and family relationships, 


and also community service. Tt has as its bases fine arts such 
as music, art expression, culture and religion. To understand 
all aspects of home-livi Z 


c » 4 knowledge as well as the practical 
application of basic sciences and art subjects such as physics. 
biology, Physiology, bacteriology, economics, sociology. 
Psychology, art and architecture are essential. 


Agriculture and Home Science 
. Agriculture is the basic industry in India. On the produc- 
tion of the land depe 


nds the success of the national development 
plans, growth of industries, enhancement of the living standard. 
and education and health of the people. Food production is 
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directly related to the understanding of the farm problems and 
the efficiency with which rural women tackle them. As rural 
families learn how to utilise their farm and home resources more 
efficiently through sound management, they will have more 
purchasing power and leisure. All this progress is connected 
with activities in the home. Food supply. food preparation and 
preservation, health, sanitation, housing, management of income, 
and child-care are the immediate concern of the family. These 
have a direct bearing on the potentialities and resources of the 
homes. Poor nutrition, poor health and lack of sanitation lower 
the working capacity of people and impede the progress of 
national development. 

The rural home-maker in India is also a farmer. She shares 
most of the work on the farm with the men, and exercises great 
influence on farm policies and practices. Gardening, poultry- 
raising and care of cattle are as much her concern as they are 
of her husband. Therefore, agriculture should become an 
important aspect of home science education in the schools and 
colleges of India. 


Contributions of Home Science to the Home and the Family 


Home science enables women to establish sound homes. 
Bringing up children in an atmosphere congenial to their growth 
and development means moulding them into citizens of the 
future. But the home does not mean only the four walls of the 
house. It extends into the community and the nation. Inspiring 
in the home-makers a desire to serve the nation and to promote 
international goodwill and understanding is yet another contribu- 
tion home science makes. 

The target set by the nation for attaining agricultural pro- 
duction in the various Plans may be reached and even exceeded, 
but how far this increased agricultural production is properly 
utilised for improving the health of the people and for removing 
their poverty depends on how effectively they are educated in 
the science of nutrition. Poverty and ignorance are the twin 
factors responsible for making life miserable because of avoid- 
able sickness. Home science, by spreading the knowledge of 
better nutrition, housing, hygiene, environmental sanitation, home 
nursing, mother-craft, infant-care and health habits, contributes 
towards making the nation healthy and strong. 

Clothing is an important item of expenditure in the home. 
A considerable portion of the family budget is spent on the 
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purchase of fabrics and the making of garments. i w hen 
per selection, poor care and storage, fabrics do not last as d 
they should. The cloth gets thread-bare before long. F a 
fade, and fabrics shrink, Many times, money 1 which shou : 
have been spent on education, health and recreation is gere 
unnecessary items of clothing and jewellery. Home d 
imparts the essential knowledge about clothing, and thus a s 
all waste. : : —"" 
The appreciation of music, art and beauty in the pons = 
the soul above the humdrum of everyday life. Through expres 
sion of art, a better social relationship is developed. No ines» 
dual ever lives alone. He or she has to live with other ánh 
this is specially true in India, where the joint family system y 
exists in many areas. Family relationships are the core of a 
human problems. People must learn to respect and live happily 
with each other. Home science helps towards achieving sound 
family, social and human relationships and teaches the apprecia- 
tion of art and music. The contribution of home science to 
intangible human values cannot be measured by an external 


yardstick. Its influence is inestimable in developing citizenship 
and qualities essential for democratic lis 


ving. 
Home Science Helps in Community Development 
Home science is now well established, 


important subject in education, but also as 
Community Development. 


The real life of India lies in its more than 500,000 villages. 
with 80 per cent of the people mainly engaged in agriculture. 
There are signs of a new awakening in these rural communities. 


For fulfilling their needs and raising their standards of living, 
various measures such as 


y n increasing agricultural production. 
industrialisation, irrigation projects, transport facilities and better 
lanned and executed. Through the 
vement, education for applying the 
ral and industrial fields is being 
ave, no doubt, resulted in the produc- 
d satisfaction in the rural communities. 

However, increased production does not necessarily mean 
better living. In India, increased agricultural production, ae 
facilities for education in the tural areas, opening of hospitals 
and health centres in the villages and better communications by 
k of roads have been achieved to some 


not only as an 
a vital force 10 


communications are being pi 
community development mo 
best techniques in agricultu 
imparted. All of these h 
tion of greater wealth an 


constructing a networ 
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extent. But these have not resulted in a corresponding improve- 
ment in the standards of home living. The reasons are not far 
to seek. Any attempt at improving the home and communities 
can and will succeed only when women are given a place in 
it, when they are convinced about the effectiveness of the pro- 
grammes and when they are willing to cooperate in efforts to 
achieve permanent results. 

The National Planning Commission has suggested that the 
annual foodgrain production reach a peak of 110 million tons 
by the end of the Third Five Year Plan period. This target can 
be achieved only if women cooperate by playing an important 
role in the endeavour. To cite an example, it has been estimated 
that ten per cent of agricultural produce is lost or damaged and 
rendered unfit for consumption by rats, other rodents and 
insects. Further wastage occurs in the methods employed in the 
preparation and consumption of food. Provision of rat-proof 
and moisture-proof storage facilities in a vast country like India 
is a colossal problem. But, if women can be taught simple 
scientific techniques of preservation of food, of conserving 
seasonal foods, ete., great savings of food will result. 

To carry the findings of science to the vast majority of rural 
families in India, Gram Sevikas are being trained in large 
numbers. The training includes the several areas of home 
science such as dietetics, child-care, health and home-manage- 
ment, Thus, home science is serving the community develop- 
ment movement in a variety of ways. 


Careers Available in Home Science 


Home science, in addition to giving education for home- 
making—the biggest and noblest of all careers—serves the com- 
munity in a material sense also. In an expanding society. 
economic needs have necessitated women to take up careers for 
earning a living. Home science prepares women to take up à 
number of careers. While women educated in other subjects 
are often unemployed after completion of their training, the 
demand for home science trained personnel as extension workers, 
research workers, nursery school administrators and social 
workers is very great, and provides them with good opportunities 
for earning and at the same time serving the community. 


Home Science Extension 
The basic foundations for an all-round development of 
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rural people, which is the aim of extension work, are the farm, 
the home and the people in them. Since farming is managed 
by the family, the relationship between farm management and 
home management is inseparable in agricultural areas through- 
out the world. Home science extension is, therefore, one d 
of the total task of improving rural living which is essential for 
national progress, 

Through home science extension activities, rural women 
have Opportunities to discuss their problems and seek solutions 
to them. The Gram Sevikas study the needs of rural home- 
makers and offer them advice in a form easily understandable 


and applicable. They assist rural f; 


amilies in utilising to the 
best advantage the fruits of their labour in agricultural produc- 


tion towards improving their nutritional status, health and 
standards of living, 


Workers for Rural Development 


mmunity Projects and the National 
ia revealed the need for a large number 
kers—Gram Sevikas and Mukhya 


griculture, though its Direc- 
Home Science Wings in id 
n young women in home science and 


extension with the Specific purpose of turning them into efficient 


Gram Sevikas, During 1959.60, another 12 Home Science 
Wings were established. The Minis 


ment started 1] centres for training Mukhya Sevikas. Most of 
the Home Science Wi ram Sevikas are integral parts 
of the Agricultu ing Centres which train Gram 
Sevaks. In ea 40 Gram Sevika trainees 
; ar training Programme. ^ Each of the Home 
Science Wings has three Assistant Instructors 
They, with the assistance of 
raining Centres, conduct the 
Sevikas. 
PADS Programme for Gram Sevikas includes courses 
in family foods and nutrition, clothing for the family (selection. 
construction and care of clothing), mother and child-care, housing 
and management of the home, health and sanitation, handicrafts 
and cottage industries, agriculture (dairy farming, poultry, bee- 
keeping, etc.), Cooperation, panchayats, history and philosophy 


the staff Of the 
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of Community Development, Gandhian techniques, bhoodan, 
sarvodaya ideals, and extension methods. 

After completing the training and acquiring skills in home 
science extension work, the Gram Sevikas are posted in the 
villages to live and work with rural families for effecting desirable 
changes in their attitudes, household work practices, food habits, 
sanitation and standards of living. 


The Role and Functions of the Gram Sevika 


An improved rural living depends very much upon the 
proper assessment, enhancement and utilisation of the available 
resources, Women being primarily responsible for managing 
and maintaining the home, need information and assistance 
for solving their economic and other problems in family and 
community life. The Gram Sevika is expected to meet this 
need to some extent. 

The main function of the Gram Sevika is to change the 
attitudes and outlook of the people. To do this, she must first 
know what types of changes are necessary and then stimulate 
the rural people to develop a desire for them. For example, the 
changes may be: overcoming agelong traditions and superstitions 
regarding foods, introducing new foods, improving cooking 
methods, bringing in sanitary conditions, changing some of the 
habits in child-care, or creating leisure opportunities. Changes 
are possible on a larger basis only through education. Changes 
in outlook can be effected when people recognise their problems 
and seek solutions to them. 

The role of the Gram Sevika is, therefore, essentially 
educational. It is to make people aware of their problems and 
needs and aim towards their fulfilment. Her basic philosophy 
is to help people help themselves. She works cooperatively with 
the rural families in helping them analyse their home situations, 
Tecognise their problems and find solutions to them. She 
develops with them programmes aimed at making the desired 
changes. She supplies information that can help them make 
changes they feel are desirable whether building a different type of 
choolha, making a faimily budget, organising a mahila mandal for 
their community, or introducing a new food in the child's diet. 

The Gram Sevika brings to the village families results and 
findings of science and research in a form they can easily under- 
stand and apply in their daily lives. In subjects like family 
finances, nutrition, health, clothing, home improvement and 
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child-care, many scientific studies are being made. The renis 
of these studies can help raise living standards in rural homes. 

The Gram Sevika, besides being the carrier of. esea 
information to the rural people, brings to the attention of be 
officials and research institutions the problems of the rural home: 
for cing out solutions. 

a ae Sevika works as a member of the family or e 
of workers in the Block under the guidance of the scd 
Development Officer. She is directly supervised by the i e 
Sevika—Woman Social Education Organiser—in the B s 
At present, only two Gram Sevikas are posted in each em 
It is not possible for the two Gram Sevikas to cover the vas 
area of 100 villages assigned to them at one stage. Therefore. 
“a Gram Sevika works with a smaller group of villages um 
to ten at a time) which are within walkable distance from her 
ome. . 
x. o" Sevika also serves as a liaison between the Block 
and the rural families. She brings to the notice of rural families 
the enormous number of facilities now available to them 
through the Block, schools, health centres, cooperative societies. 
seed and manure stores, family planning clinics and other 
agencies. She constantly strives to see that the rural families 
make the utmost use of these resources. She also sees that 
women's programmes receive their full share of attention from 
the Block. 

The Gram Sevika shows how women in rural areas can 
increase their income, improve their health and provide comfort 
and happiness for better family and community living, and 
encourages them to take up measures needed to achieve these. 
To effect an all-round improvement in rural homes, the Gram 
Sevika’s activities are built around some core programmes— 
food, clothing, health. home management, home crafts and social 
education, all designed to improve home and community living. 

The Gram Sevika shows rural women simple and economi- 
cal ways of feeding and clothing their families. She assists 
them in making their homes more comfortable and attractive 
within their economic standards. She constantly tries to find 
out ways of winning their confidence and getting them interested 
in home improvements, k 

The Gram Sevika gives demonstrations and cooperates with 
local leaders and Block staff in increasing agricultural produe: 
tion. She organises tours, makes surveys, distributes educationa 
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publications produced by the state and central governments, 
prepares teaching aids suitable for local use. provides recrea- 
tional and cultural programmes, trains youth in home improve- 
ment and works with all agencies to promote and advance 
developmental activities through education. 


How the Gram Sevika Works 


The Gram Sevika's first. contact with the rural families is 
through home visits. She spends a good deal of time with the 
families trying to find out their needs and problems. She helps 
the women get acquainted with the programme. She encourages 
them to ask her questions about family planning, care of 
the sick, scholarships for children, availability of medical 
facilities, etc. She makes frequent visits to their homes, and 
after making successful contacts, organises small groups of 
home-makers together into Mahila Mandals, Madhar Sanghams 
and clubs, and demonstrates to them how to sew garments, how 
to prepare or preserve certain seasonal foods and such other 
useful activities. The home-makers then practise the skills 
taught in their own homes with their relatives and friends, and 
discuss the problems arising out of the new ventures. Thus, 
starting from where the people are, moving slowly, taking one 
step at a time, inducing in them a desire to change, introducing 
changes in acceptable ways, teaching by doing, conducting 
demonstrations on the farms and in the homes, and finding and 
developing local leadership are some of the extension methods 
the Gram Sevika practises. She understands the needs of rural 
women, and plans programmes to suit their situation and environ- 
ment. 

Some of the most pressing needs of rural women are assis- 
tance during maternity, better foods, more income and avoidance 
of waste. The following are some items in which the Gram 
Scvikas educate village women. 


Home Improvement 


Objective : To make the homes healthier and more com- 
fortable. 


]. Arranging the house neatly. 

2. Building and using smokeless choolhas. 

3. Introducing windows for better ventilation. 

4. Saving money by careful planning, avoidance of waste 


and not buying unnecessary things. 
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RN ces 
Making simple, inexpensive arrangements for storage O 
foods and household utensils. 
Constructing simple shelves from waste wood. mane 
Making darris (carpets), quilts, baskets and simila 
utility articles for the home. 


Feeding the Family 


Objective : To make every family self-suflicient in food. 


1: 


10. 
ik 


Preparing simple nutritious meals with available ooa 
Using a variety of foods in the daily diet such 5. 
sprouted green gram and green leafy vegetables, lessening 
consumption of cereals, using food supplements. l 
Avoiding wastage of food and nutrients in cooking. 
Preparing foods suitable for babies while weaning. 
Kitchen gardening for producing protective foods. 

Fruit gardening. 

Preserving seasonal foods, 

Poultry keeping. 
Learning simple but 
the use of indigenous 
Bee-keeping. 
Increasing milk production 
ment of cows, 


quick methods of cooking through 
or improvised cookers. 


through care and manage- 


Clothing for the Family 


Objective : To provide 


DNPP 


Health 
Objective : 


£N E S ES. E 


adequate clothing for the family. 
Sewing garments, 


Mending clothes. 

Renovating old clothing. 

Storing clothing carefully, 

Washing clothes properly without beating. 


Carefully selecting and purchasing 


; cloth within the 
family's income. 


Practising hyg 
Provision of househ 
Insect control. 


Sanitation of the home and Surroundings—use of latrines. 
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6. Adopting protective measures like inoculation and 
vaccination. 
Child-care 
Objective : To bring up children properly. 


1. Pre-natal care. 
2. Visits to child-care clinics. 
3. Understanding the development of children, 
4. Making simple toys for children. 
5. Planning for children’s education. 
6. Sending children to schools and balwadis. 
7. Organising balwadis. 
Home-craits 
Objective : To make articles of utility, beauty and economic 


benefit. 
1. Using local materials for making articles for home-use. 
2. Making articles for sale. 


Community Lile 
Objective : To work harmoniously in teams and groups. 
1. Contributing talent and skill to the improvement of the 
community. 
Helping families become part of community life. 
Developing leadership. 
Organising cultural programmes. 
Participation in community meals. 
Arranging excursions for rural women. 
Social education—literacy. 
Through these activities, the Gram Sevika helps rural women 
organise themselves to solve their problems as a communily. 


NAWEYD 


Conclusion 


Today, there are in India 1,500 Gram Sevikas in the field. 
Although this number is small, and a proportionately larger 
pomosi of villages still remain untouched, the Gram Sevikas 
have helped to stimulate rural women’s interest in home improve- 
Ta child-care, better health practices, sanitation, improved 
V n arrangements, storage facilities and clothing construction. 

ithin the short period during which they have been serving 
rural homes and communities, they have proved that when useful 
knowledge is available and is directed at meeting the immediate 
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needs and interests of village women, they are too ready to << 
forward and learn and put into practice what they have learne 


to make better homes and communities for them to work and 
live in. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


ORGANISATION AND TRAINING OF RURAL 
YOUTH 


G. S. Vidyarthi 


/ 6 
THE PROGRESS AND prosperity of a nation to a very great extent 
depend on how well trained and disciplined its youth are. 

They can respond to the needs of their country “only if they 
are offered fruitful opportunities for growing up as useful citizens. 
If they are given careful training, a great majority of them will 
grow up as individuals—physically, mentally and morally— 
capable of playing their full part as adult members of our wel- 
fare society."' 

The purpose of organising rural youth clubs in India is to 
develop young people into better farmers and citizens by 
equipping them with the best skills, attitudes, habits and values 
of life so as to bring them up as intelligent, well-informed and 
productive citizens of the rural community, the state, and the 
nation. s 

In India, the rural youth programme was first organised 
in the 'twenties around Sriniketan in West Bengal by the workers 
of the Visva Bharati. In 1953-54, experiments were initiated 
in certain parts of the country to organise rural youth on the 
pattern of 4-H clubs in the United States of America. The 
Planning Research and Action Institute, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, 
initiated pilot youth club projects in Balia, Etawah and Saharan- 
pur districts of Uttar Pradesh. Similar programmes were also 
started in some other states like the Punjab and Mysore. But, 
so far, the progress has been limited and rural youth acti- 
vity has not taken deep roots in our village development 


l. H. Sambamurthy. Organisation and Training of Rural, Youth. 
(Unpublished paper). 
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programmes. The Ministry of Community Development and Co- 
operation is now making concerted efforts to organise rural 
youth clubs as an integrated part of the Block development 
activities all over the country, and emphasis is now being laid 


on the organisation of rural youth in the training programme 
of Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas. 


Objectives 


Broadly stated, the rural youth club programme aims to ibe 
a specialised educational enterprise for rural youth for provid- 
ing them with opportunities for developing their physical. 
mental, moral and social standards. The specific objectives ot 
the club activities are as follows. ^ 

1. Developing in rural youth the qualities and skills of 
* leadership. s i 
2. Providing them with opportunities to build up their 
character and health. 
Providing them with technical information about and 
practice in improved farming and home making, so that 
they may acquire the necessary skill and understanding 
in these fields and teach others what they have learnt. 
Teaching them the value of research, and developing 


in them a scientific attitude towards the problems of the 
farm and the home. 


3. 


Training them in cooperative and community action as 
a means of increasing personal accomplishments ‘and of 


solving group problems by practising cooperation with 
others in the community. 


6. Teaching them the dignity of labour. 


The technique of imparting training to rural youth is based 
on the principle of learning by doing and earning while learning. 
To do this, members of the clubs undertake various individual 
and group projects according to their aptitude and ability, and 
extension workers provide them with constant guidance in their 
endeavour. The clubs are concerned with practical economic 
activities designed to improve the agricultural and rural develop- 
ment practices and also with the cultural and recreational 
activities to raise the educational level of the members and to 
foster a community spirit in the villages. 

The Social Education Organiser guides the working of youth 


clubs in a Block. The Village Level Worker undertakes the 
organisation of these clubs in the villages of his circle. 
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The following are some general guides which should be kept 
in view while organising a rural youth club. 

1. Make informal contacts with village leaders and 
parents of youth. The first basic step which a rural youth club 
organiser should take is to contact village leaders and parents 
of village youth, individually and in groups. Then he should 
discuss the broad objectives of the programme with them and 
obtain their consent to start a club in the village. The club 
will be a success only if the consent of village leaders and parents 
has been obtained before it is initiated. Parents and local 
leaders should be often invited for discussion and should be 
associated with developing future club programmes, even after 
the club has started functioning. This is very essential for the 
healthy functioning of the club. The absence of suitable local 
leadership sometimes constitutes one of the greatest handicaps 
in the promotion of club activities. The youth club organiser 
should give serious consideration to make the local leaders 
interested in the programme. 

Similarly, the village school teacher should also be 
approached. He can make valuable and positive contribution 
to the organisation and functioning of the club. 

2. Select youth interested and willing to join the club. 
When the leaders and parents have agreed to the formation of a 
youth club, the organiser should informally contact the village 
youth and discuss with them, individually or in groups, the 
organisation of a club and the possibility of their joining it. A 
meeting of those who are willing to join the club may then be 
held to explain in detail the objectives of the club and the pro- 
gramme to be undertaken. 

3. Associate potential voluntary leaders to guide and assist 
in the youth programme. At this stage, it is essential that some 
potential leaders of the village are associated with the pro- 
gramme to guide and assist in the club activities. The success 
of the club programme to a very great extent depends on the 
initiative and lead voluntary leaders give to youngsters in club 
activities. 

4. Organise meetings of youth, and initiate educational 
programmes with the aid of films, filmstrips, flannelgraphs, etc. 
In the initial stages, contacts with the youth should be maintained 
through organised meetings and group discussions. In these 
meetings, the youth club members should be given a broad 
understanding of the economic and socio-recreational projects 
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through films, filmstrips, flannelgraphs, puppet shows, folk songs, 
one-act plays and other visual aids. 

5. Initiate sports and cultural programmes. 1n the early 
stages of organising youth club activity, complex projects should 
not normally be assigned to youth club members, and the club 
programme should generally be started with cultural and sports 
activities. This will provide a common meeting place and give 
an opportunity to the members to understand other economic 
projects which they can take up on an individual or group basis. 

6. Select projects and organise a training programme for 
the club members and voluntary leaders. When a common 
understanding about the aims and objectives of the youth club 
has been reached and the village youth have started taking part 
in club games, sports and recreational activities, suitable training 
programmes may then be arranged for them and the local leaders 
on the projects which they intend to undertake. Such training 15 
very essential to make them skilled and interested in the activity- 

7. Assist club members in planning projects and keeping 
records. Club members must be helped in planning the pro- 
jects they wish to take up as a part of the club work. Extension 
Officers of agriculture, animal husbandry, and other subject- 
matter specialists at the Block level should guide and help each 
member in planning his programme. In the earlier stages, the 
specialists should create confidence in the club members by 
pointing out the economic advantages that could be had by 
undertaking individual and group projects. Members may then 
willingly extend the club activity to other spheres on their own. 


Simple methods should be devised to maintain records of 
the club work done by each member. 


A consolidated account 
of these records, 


if convenient, may also be maintained by the 
Secretary of the club. This will provide an opportunity to the 
members to exchange experience and to learn about the pro- 
gress of other individuals. 

8. Evaluate the projects. Evaluation of the projects with 
simple methods should be done at every stage to apprise the 
club members of the progress they are making. Simple pro- 
formas may be worked out by the Block staff in agreement. with 
the members of the club for undertaking evaluation work. 


Constitution of the Club 


It is very essential for each club member, who wants to join 
the club activity, to know the common objectives, the contents 
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of the programme and the opportunities he or she can get in 
building himself or herself as a better citizen. Therefore, it is 
necessary to have a constitution for the club. A model constitu- 
tion for a rural youth club which was discussed at the Develop- 
ment Commissioners’ Conference held at Mysore in 1959 and 
later examined by Directors of Youth Activities is given below. 
This constitution can be adopted by rural youth clubs with such 
local variations as may be found necessary. 


Model Constitution of a Rural Youth Club 


Article I 
This club shall be known as. ....-.- (name of the village) 
Rural Youth Club (Yuvak Mandal). 


Article Il 
Membership 


The membership of the club is voluntary. It is open to all 
persons in the village belonging to the age group of 13 to 25 
years who pay an annual subscription of Rs...(Special efforts 
should be made to enroll as members all persons belonging to 
the above age group and especially members of the weaker 
sections of the community in order to make the club truly re- 
presentative of the local youth.) 


Article III 
General Body 


The General Body will have full powers to lay down policies, 
plans and programmes of work. The budget of the year will 
have to be placed before it for approval and accounts passed in 
December, every year. 


Article IV 


Office-bearers 
The office-bearers will be duly elected by the General Body. 
The Executive Committee will comprise the following office- 
bearers : 

(a) President 

(b) Vice-President 

(c) Secretary and 

(d) Treasurer. 
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6. Livestock-rearing—calves. sheep, pigs. 
Sericulture. 
8. Handling. repair 
and implements. 
9. Carpentry, 
10. Tailoring and shoe-making. 
11. Cycle repairs and maintenance. etc, 


"n 


and maintenance of agricultural tools 


Recreation Projects 
(Illustrative) 
Cultural Programmes like dramas. 
celebration of national 
2 Wrestling and kabaddi. 
3 Athletics, volleyball, football. 
Tndoor games like Chess, carr 
Cross country and other races 
Parades and Physical culture, including asanas. 
amas, operas, shadow plays, ete. 

Tours and trips to model farm 
Centres, places of Scientific 
attending Meetings of panchayats or state legislature. 
interviewing important Personalities, etc. 
Team competitions and tournaments, first 


then village-wise. and finally inter-village, 
10. Organisation of training camps, 
ll. Organisation of a library, 


bhajans and kirtans, 
anniversaries, etc, 


tug of war, etc. 
om, etc. 


S. Cooperatives, industrial 
and historical interest. 


group-wise. 


Article XVIII 


circle may elect a representative 
mittee at the Block level. Tts functions will be: 
1. To help organise village clubs, 
2. To conduct leadership trainin 
3. To hold inter-village competit 
4. To organise 
Block. 


gZ camps, 
ions, 
a conference of the Youth clubs in the 
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5. To help the implementation of the programmes of the 
youth clubs, etc. 
The village clubs will be affiliated to the Block youth 
organisation, 


Article XIX 
Project Registers 

Simple records may be maintained by the members indivi- 
dually, and by the clubs for all the members, to show all what 
the members have been able to produce from their individual and 
group projects. Following is a sample register for a farming 
project : 

l. Name of the member. 

2. Project undertaken. 

3. Individual or group. 

4. Area sown. 

5. Yield. 

6. Value of yield. 

7. Cost of seed. fertiliser. etc. 

8. Net gain. 


Article XX 
Evaluation 
The Secretary shall prepare annual evaluation reports under 


the following heads: 
l. Economic betterment of the members and their families 


by the adoption of improved methods and techniques, 


etc. 

2. Development of interest and initiative in cooperative 
enterprises. 4 

3. Contribution of the club to the promotion of com- 


munity development programmes. 


Developing Interest in Club Programme 
There are various steps that help accelerate the interest of 
club members and maintain continuity. in the programme. Some 


of these are : 

l. Study tours. Study tours of members to places of 
interest like agricultural farms, Extension Training Centres, 
agriculture colleges. agricultural research stations, progressive 
farms, agricultural exhibitions, etc., are very useful. The Block 
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agency should be instrumental in preparing these programmes 
in such a way that the club members derive the maximum 
benefit. . 

2. Competitions. Yt is desirable that inter-village and 
inter-Block competitions in games and other activities are 
organised. These competitions inculcate a healthy spirit of 
rivalry among the club members. : 

3 Annual youth rallies and fairs. It will be in the interest 
of the club programme to hold a youth rally or youth fair at a 
suitable place in each Block area once a year. In these fairs, 
the projects taken up by the club members on an individual 
and community basis should be displayed. Exchange of ideas 
and group discussions on important problems at s 


uch occasions 
increase the incentive to intensify particular project 


s. 
Building up Junior Leaders 

It is very necessary that a club programme should provide 

ing up junior leaders who may 


The extension agency has a very 
ng good senior leaders with whom 
ached for such training. 


: » Whether they are School-going or non- 
school-going, are Very recepti 
age group. School-going 


4 asily be organised into 
clubs, if proper coordination and assistan 


ce of the school teacher 
club Programmes. Real difficulty will 

ing non-school-going youth as they are 
under the direct influence 


approached. 
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In villages, the young men after they are 25 years old, 
either take up the traditional profession of their forefathers, or 
some other similar jobs, while the girls mostly get married by 
the time they are 16. Those who remain unmarried do not 
like to continue as members of the club. These two factors 
have to be kept in view when the scope of organising youth 
activities in villages is considered. 

Youth activities in villages should offer a proper type of 
training programme to those boys who attain the age of 25 and 
enter into agriculture or other professions. Thus, the extension 
workers who handle the youth must have the desirable type of 
experience and knowledge. Young farmers’ clubs can be 
organised for boys who attain the age of 25. Separate women's 
clubs can be formed to impart a special type of training to 
housewives belonging to the age group 16 to 30. 

The success of the youth club programme will depend 
largely on the ability of the organisers, their knowledge of the 
rural community, its traditions, customs and economic back- 
ground. A successful implementation of the rural youth pro- 
gramme will only be possible if all the factors mentioned above 
are carefully studied, examined and analysed much before a 
programme is initiated in a village. 


National Organisation of Rural Youth Clubs 

If the programme is built up into a well-knit national 
organisation, a feeling of fraternity, leadership, friendship and 
fellowship will be generated in the members of the club. Clubs 
organised at the village level should be linked with a club 
association at the Block level, district level, state level and 
national level. Such linking will help generate the spirit ot 
belonging to one organisation which has its roots in the villages 
and its branches extending all over the country. 

Competitions, rallies and conventions at every level should 
be held at suitable occasions every year to provide opportunity 
for the exchange of experience and knowledge among members. 


Role of Parents, Leaders and the School Teachers 
Rural youth clubs will make significant headway only if the 
parents of members give their consent and cooperation in 
promoting the club programme. The objectives of organising 
rural youth activity and its content must be made clear to them 
and their interest developed so that they may help their children 
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in their club activities. Parents should often be invited for 
discussion and associated with developing the future club pre- 
gramme. The association of the parents in the various activities 
of the youth club at every stage is very essential for the future 
growth of the club. . 

In the United States, those clubs which have active local 
leadership to guide them make the greatest progress. The fom. 
availability of desirable type of voluntary leadership has sometimes 
been experienced as one of the greatest handicaps to the 
promotion of club activities. "Therefore, it is essential that local 
leaders are associated with the club projects. 

Teachers always have great influence on their pupils. They 
can make a positive contribution to the youth programme if 
they are actively associated and consulted in its organisational 
activities. It is desirable that school teachers take initiative in 
organising rural youth activity where the school-going children 
are to be enrolled in large numbers. Parents, local leaders and 
teachers, therefore, need to be given suitable t 
ing rural youth clubs and in the v 
club members. 


raining in organis- 
arious projects undertaken by 


Role of Local Institutions 
Rural youth activity 


in a democratic Set-up cannot be 
developed in isolation. 


If the clubs are to be real living segments 


ke the panchayat, coopera- 
To achieve this, it is essential that 
the village panchayat, cooperative 


7 th the activities of the clubs as far 
as possible. 


At the Block level, selected representatives of rural youth 
clubs should be associated with the Block development com- 
mittee. It is suggested that a sub-committee of rural youth clubs 
be constituted at the Block level which should decide the 
programmes and policies and ways in which rural youth 
club work should proceed in the Block area. Representatives of 
Block Development Committees interested in youth programmes 
should be associated with the District Development Committee 
or Zila Parishad, to guide and execute the Programme of rural 
youth clubs in the district. These committees which represent 
interests of the public will be instrumental in giving strength to 
the programme of rural youth organisation at every level. 
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Role oi Extension Stafi 

The extension staff should guide rural youth activity in such 
a way that the youth club organisation develops as an indepen- 
dent village organisation and takes up civic and economic 
responsibilities. The extension agency should take every care in 
seeking cooperation from all the official and non-official agencies 
in the matter of organising the club. Extension workers should 
never think that they alone can build up the clubs without the 
help of other agencies. The whole programme of rural youth 
has to be developed in a spirit of cooperation. Such steps have 
to be initiated by the extension staff that cause every organisa- 
tion involved in developing youth clubs to generate a coopera- 
tive spirit. The extension staff should help all agencies in the 
programme with technical guidance and organisational methodo- 
logy as far as possible. 


Role of Non-official Agencies 

Rural youth programmes in India will not have a strong 
base and will not grow in strength until all official and non- 
official agencies work in close cooperation to develop the pro- 
gramme. If official and non-official agencies continue to work 
in separate spheres with different sets of objectives, there is 
always the danger of creating confusion in the minds of youth. 
Under these conditions, the objective of building up the younger 
generation and inculcating in it the habit of undertaking produc- 
tive endeavours will not be met. Therefore, the Young Farmers’ 
Association, the Bharat Sevak Samaj and any other non-official 
organisation involved in this programme should work out a pro- 
gramme of cooperative thinking and acting related to the club 
activity. This can be done by associating the representatives of 
such organisations at the Block level. At the village level, 
where the organisation of Young Farmers’ Association exists, 
their representatives should be associated with the rural youth 
club programmes. 


Steps for Intensifying Rural Youth Activity in Villages 

There are various factors which require very careful consi- 
deration at the hands of those who are concerned with the 
organisation of rural youth programmes. As mentioned above, 
young people form a very delicate section of society and 
dealing with them requires the special art of evolving some 
openings, incentives and promises for them. 
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Recognition 

This is one of the most important factors in making the 
club activity a success. Appropriate steps may be taken to 
recognise the good work done by any club member. Proper 
programmes at the village and Block level should be developed to 
highlight any outstanding work done by the clubs on an individual 
or community basis. Adequate opportunities should be provided 
at the village, Block, district, state and national levels for 
recognising meritorious work done by the youth. 

In addition to undertaking conducted tours to places of 
importance like agriculture colleges, agricultural research 
stations, agricultural exhibitions and fairs, and to places where 
useful projects are in operation to provide good incentives for 
club members, scholarships to outstanding and deserving students, 
provision of books for the club libraries, help in sharing the 
agricultural implements on an individual and club basis, and 
assistance in providing plant protection material, fertilisers and 
insecticides, community listening sets, etc., can be considered as 
suitable recognition of merit shown by individual members or 
groups. Certificates and badges of merit also provide a suitable 
incentive for club members. Adequate arrangements for the 
sale of finished goods prepared by club members and provision 
of subsidy on such items by the government should also 
be considered. Annual gatherings and conventions of rural 
youth clubs will also Provide a good incentive to club 
members. Ñ 

People and organisations, who can donate money may be 


associated with the programme to hel i 5 
l * nds 
for the welfare of youth clubs. eo eae 


à to kitchen gardening and some 
It is desirable that a variety of projects 
od of paddy cultivation, green manuring. 


3 diseases, bee-keeping, sericulture, poultry- 
keeping, carpentry, village crafts, hosiery, soap making, fruit 


preservation etc., should be offered to club members so that 
they are able to participate in the programme to a larger extent. 
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A training programme will have to be developed to make the 
club members skilled in these projects. 

It is also very important for the success of the rural youth 
club programme that the club projects be started and developed 
according to the needs of the area. This calls for special atten- 
tion and efforts on the part of the extension staff. 


Follow-up of the Club Programme 


It has been observed that many clubs are started with great 
enthusiasm and determination, but fail in a short time. The 
extension staff, school teachers, local leaders or organisations 
concerned with such clubs do not follow up the activities, and 
therefore, the members lose interest and the clubs cease to 
function, To avoid this, adequate follow-up has to be ensured 
right from the time the club is instituted. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


J. B. Chitambar 


‘THE WORD EVALUATION has its origin in the Latin word valere— 
to be strong, valiant. Its dictionary meaning is: the determina- 
tion of the value, the strength or worth of something ; a 
appraisal ; an estimate of the force of or the making of a judge- 
ment of something. More specific to the topic of this Chapter 
are the definitions given by persons involved in rural develop- 
ment and the assessment of its results. While some of their 
definitions refer specifically to the assessment of the results of 
programmes of rural extension, they can also be applied to the 
training aspect of such programmes. Some of these definitions are . 
-a process which enables the administrator to describe 
the effects of his programme and thereby make progressive 
adjustments in order to reach his goal more effectively. - 
-.an effort to learn what changes take place during and 
after an action programme and what part of these changes 

can be attributed to the programme. .? 
V..the process of Systematically drawing upon experience 


: z " 
as a means of making future efforts more effective. . 
v. .measuring 


4 
g performance against a predetermined goal.. 
comparison of the situation before and after a develop- 


ment programme has operated within it for a predeter- 
mined period. ,5 


l. Jahoda and Barnit. The Nature of Evaluation. UNESCO International 
Social Science Bulletin, Vol, VII, No. 3. 1955. sonal 
2. Klineberg. The Problem of Evaluation. UNESCO Internatio 
Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955. n hange: 

3. Beaglehole. Evaluation Techniques for Induced Technological Cha 
UNESCO Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955. 1 UNESCO 

4. L. Moss. The Evaluation of Fundamental Education. UNE: 
International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VIT, No. 3, 1955. : Reviews 

5. J. K. Mathews. What is Evaluation. Extension Service 


U.S.D.A. Washington, D.C., September, 1955. 
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In Extension Education, the term evaluation grew out of 
a demand for school educators to work out ways of assessing 
their results. The term evaluation was suggested, rather than the 
term measurement, since it was felt that the latter implied an 
assessment more exact than was possible in education. 

In everyday use, the term evaluation has different meanings 
for different people and programmes, since it is used in a wide 
variety of contexts. The process of evaluation is, however, truly 
a common happening. It is resorted to when choices are made 
in food or clothing; when personal likes and dislikes are 
expressed with regard to such experiences as reading a 
book or listening to a talk; or whenever a conscious effort 
is made to assess systematically the achievement of a set 
objective. 

There are different degrees of accuracy in evaluation depend- 
ing on what is to be evaluated. Expressing an opinion, for 
example, with regard to the satisfaction derived from a meal 
calls for less accuracy than the assessment of the efficiency of 
Village Level Worker trainees. The greater the importance 
ascribed to the judgements made and to what is to be judged, 
the greater would be the exactness and accuracy demanded from 
evaluation. Any individual concerned with improving personal 
performance subjects himself to self-evaluation, for, individual 
efficiency is closely related to how critically and thoroughly a 
person analyses his own performance. Although it is an effective 
form of evaluation, self-evaluation is limited largely to the 
individual worker with its scope restricled to the individual's 
range of experiences. Progress reports, for example, made by 
administrators and others who are in charge of Training Centres, 
or who are participating in action programmes, or who are 
responsible for their guidance indicate failure, success, and 
guidance for future planning. Too often, such reports are 
fragmentary, vague and lack objectivity, so that another person 
assigned to assess the results of the programme would probably 
not arrive at the same conclusions. The need, therefore, is often 
not for more evaluation, but for a greater application of scientific 
methods in evaluation with objectivity as the essential goal, so 
that when using the same techniques with equal competence, 
different experts come out with the same results. The term 
evaluation in this sense is a relatively new one as applied to the 
field of rural development and the training of personnel for these 
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uu and allied 
programmes. It is important that among — eon 
workers the use of this term, which has hitherto ed > sentint 
and loosely used, is restricted toa process which oy win all 
criteria. This means that evaluation is distinguishes -iremen 
forms of assessment that take the form of one mara ziin 
on the success or failure of an undertaking, be it the ree of 
of a training programme for Community ipa gad E 
a Block, even though his judgement is wise and sound. m 
Specifically, the evaluation of training programmes’ re cien 
the scientific process of assessment of the changes that have eem 
place in the attitudes, knowledge and skills among tra ni 
teachers and all other participants in the programme "sl 
learning experience is shared), or in the effects that have n A 
from the operation of the programme. These changes w1 ae 
in terms of specified goals for all participants in the prog 
and for the total programme itself. For, in connection wili 
training programmes, it is well to remember that evaluation !5 


an essential segment of the educational cycle that starts with 
planning work to achieve certain teaching objectives, proceeds to 
action designed to achieve these objectives, and finally calls for 
evaluation. Then, 


th 
of course, the cycle recommences pen 
planning based on the results of the evaluation. Plan, act 
evaluate—each is essential. 


Some Assumptions 


; s y / z ions with 
lt is well to bear in mind certain basic assumptions W! 
regard to the evaluation 


sie o 
of training programmes, Some 
these are: 


1. That the methods used 


about changes are edu 

authoritative, 

That learning in such 

of behaviour, 

3. That the succ 
by the extent 
knowledge, s 

4. That both 


: in 
in such programmes to p 
cational, not compulsive 


N 


programmes is expressed in changes 
skills, knowledge and attitudes. d 
ess of such programmes must be measure 
to which educational changes (in behaviour: 
kills and attitudes) are attained. E 

qualitative judgements and quantitative 
judgements are valid and useful. Quantitative e 
ments are readily added up mathematically so as- M 
consolidate a large number of Observations. Qualitat iin 
judgements are always important and must be taken d 
consideration, for they supply valuable information t^ 
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relates to factors which cannot be treated quantitatively. 
That evaluation is not the main purpose of a training 
programme or a village programme of Extension 
Education. Therefore, the programme should not be 
overburdened and deflected from its main task by 
excessive record-keeping for purposes of evaluation, 
although adequate provision must be made for an 
optimum amount of evaluation. 

To instructors in training programmes, evaluation 
means facing such questions as: Were the teaching 
objectives achieved? If not, to what extent? Were 
the most effective means of achieving teaching objectives 
employed in the programme? In what ways can the 
training programme be improved so as to accomplish 
more with the same effort ? 


Major Objectives and Purpose of Evaluation 


The major objectives of evaluation may be stated as follows : 


eus 


Un 


To help in the understanding and study of factors which 
make for success or failure; those that enhance and 
those which retard progress towards the goals set up in 
the programme. 

To induce workers to examine their objectives critically. 
To help workers make clear the purposes of programmes. 
Evaluation compels clarification of purpose for activity. 
To make workers examine the entire programme in 
terms of their objectives. 

To make workers examine strong and weak points of 
their programme and guard against considering all 
details as of equal importance. 

To help workers limit objectives to those they can 
actually accomplish. 

To increase confidence in the programme, both in the 
workers and in the rural people. 

To help workers determine how far their plans have 
progressed and to what extent their objectives have 
been achieved, so that they may gain psychological 
satisfaction, confidence and security. 

To compare the value of achievements of the programme 
with costs. 

To bring to light for knowledge and action kinds of 
educational changes that are not easily observable and 
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which, therefore, require more precise methods of 
measurements. -— 
11. To facilitate the presentation of results for public SI 
port or withdrawal. Evaluation thus serves a use 
rpose in public relations. E 
|t To pet à means for testing methods, approaches 
and techniques used in programmes, — 
The major objectives of evaluation, then, generally in A 
a recurring analysis of the operation of a programme pr 
evaluated, focusing on two chief questions which seek to € p? 
a broad analytical base for decisions on future policy or ae 
whether the programme should be expanded. The questions n 
1. Why has, or has not, there been progress towards | : 
objectives laid down ? Why has the programme achiev 
ed greater or less success than expected within the period ? 
What do these changes or achievements mean to the 
people concerned in terms of cost and return ? 


N 


Criteria for Effective 

There are certain criteria 
evaluation of a programme o 
be effectively carried out. 
l. Clearly 


Evaluation 


in the absence of which P 
f training or development canno 
These are: ds 
defined objectives. Objectives are the en 1 
against which Movement or achievement can be aSSesser 
Unless this end-point is Clearly. defined, one cannot hope o 
accurate evaluation, nor for satisfactory evidence showing th 
extent to which the Programme is accomplishing its aims. 


H H i o 
Vague, overall Objectives must, therefore, be broken down int 
specific and clearly defined ones, 
2 


2. Valid instruments of 
instruments used for n 
is accomplishing its They must, i 
words, be capable o S What is to be measured : ds 
must actually eive evidence of and register movement EAE 
the objectives. This presupposes the ‘fixing of criteria to 


used in evaluation, These criteria are actually indicators of 
change which indicate movement towards objectives. at 
instrument or device used for the Purpose of evaluation ™ a 
accurately measure achievements in terms of the criteria d 
indicators of change, Thus, if the Objective is the adoption » 
sowing improved wheat Seed to the point of ‘saturation s 
village. the criterion of Measurement, or indicator of progres 


neasuring 
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towards this objective is the adoption of this practice by farmers, 
and the instrument of measurement can be the number of 
farmers who sow improved wheat, as against the total number 
of farmers who grow wheat in the village. The measurement 
can also be the acreage under improved wheat expressed as à 
percentage of the total area under wheat. Similarly, an exa- 
mination question paper on the topic of green manuring can 
be an effective instrument in measuring the extent of knowledge 
transferred to a student with regard to that subject. But if, 
among the several questions asked, two, for example, are on 
the subject of social psychology. the examination question paper 
as an instrument of evaluation loses its validity. 

3. Objectivity. This refers to freedom from bias, personal 
prejudice, idiosyncrasies and purely individual judgement. A 
good evaluation must have a considerable degree of objectivity. 
This is one of the cardinal aims in evaluation if it is to be 
scientific and accurate. External agencies, which are not involv- 
ed in the programme or even a part of it, are therefore, often 
called in to evaluate a programme because of their objectivity. 

4. Reliability. As mentioned earlier, there is need, not for 
more evaluation, but for greater use of the scientific method in 
evaluation, so that different experts using the same techniques 
with equal competence will arrive at the same results. "This is 
what is meant by reliability, and without it effective evaluation 
is not achieved. 

5. Accurate evidence of change. To be effective, an 
evaluation should bring to light any change that indicates achieve- 
ment or non-achievement of the programme. Tf, as a result of 
the programme, change has been achieved, the evaluation should 
make it evident. This may require two points of appraisal —an 
earlier and a later point—so as to indicate where the shift has 
been made. Thus, in evaluating the effectiveness of teaching 
as shown in the transfer of knowledge of green manuring to a 
trainee, it is necessary to first ascertain the extent of the trainee's 
previous knowledge with regard to this subject. Otherwise, the 
evaluation will not be accurate. 

6. Practicability. This criterion considers the resources 
available for evaluation and what can be done within the limita- 
tions of these resources. Time and money available are perhaps 
the most important factors in this connection. Urgency may 
require evaluation within a very short time. The evaluator may, 
therefore, be forced to take short cuts in the process, and 
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Aspects of Evaluation . 

In the evaluation of training programmes, the following are 
the five major aspects to be faced. 

l. Evaluation of the total effects of the training programme. 

2. Evaluation of the methods, techniques, and media used 

in the programme in order to achieve its objectives. 

3. Evaluation of the Instructors. 

4. Evaluation of the trainees, 

5. Evaluation of what has been taught. s 

l. Evaluation of the total effects of the programme. To 
make an assessment of the total effects of a training programme 
is no more possible than is the assessment of the total effects 
of an educational institution. These effects are so varied and 


disperse and diffuse in so many different directions through so 
many unforeseeable channels, that a total assessment becomes a 
veritable impossibility, 

2. Evaluation of the methods, 
refers to an assessment of th 


to aid in the achievement of the teaching objectives, The objec- 
lives of effective teaching 


are to transfer skills, knowledge and 
attitudes, so that they are understood, learned, remembered 
and used. There sin teaching : (a) the content 
i he subject-matter, and (b) the method of 
Presentation or teaching The aspect of evaluation being consi- 
aces the question: To 
transferring the subject- 
arned, remembered and used ? 
use of many methods, the 
Continues as a largely un- 
i Some methods are more 
‘on and treatment than to others ; 


techniques and media. This 


matter, so that it w. 
Extension Educati 


O not; some fy E F wide variety of situations, while others 
i est used in inati i hers. 
Whatever the method of treatment a Ew 


-extent to which ; : wi nt its ultimate test lies in the 

Which it effective n teaching. The best method 

i i S is the one that results in the most 

mt be a An evaluation of methods and techniques 
a kind of co: > 

factors can be c ntrolled research, since these 


ontrolled more tha indivi ities 
0 n can individual personalities 
be. Such Controlled evaluation leans more heavily on quantita- 
tive than on qualitative judge 


ments. While the results of such 


research would be of vital importance to training programmes, 
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experiments set up to evaluate these aspects would not normally 
come under the training programme itself. Thus, while tried 
out techniques which proved superior to others may be used and 
taught in a training programme, normally no attempt would be 
made to study which teaching methods were more effective than 
others. 

3. Evaluation of Instructors. In this aspect of evaluation, 
an attempt is made to assess the effectiveness of the Instructor. 
The question to be answered is: Has the teacher taught 
effectively ? Once again, a clear definition of the objectives of 
teaching indicates the transference of skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge. If this has happened, the teacher has taught 
effectively and consequently, rates high in the achievement of his 
teaching objectives. An Instructor should not, however, be 
evaluated solely in terms of these objectives, but also on the 
basis of certain others, such as his general influence on students, 
colleagues and the organisation as a whole. It is at this point 
that evaluation moves from quantitative judgement towards those 
more qualitative in nature. Quantitative judgement is confined 
largely to the achievement of students in terms of the 
numerical grades they have acquired in the tests and examina- 
tions which seem to assess how effectively the teacher has taught 
his subject. Qualitative judgement is based on the observation 
of various people according to a prescribed rating schedule. 
Both quantitative and qualitative judgements are in terms of 
specific criteria or indicators of progress towards the objective. 
The evaluation of Instructors at a Training Centre is probably 
best accomplished ultimately by the Principal. In order to arrive 
at a good assessment of the Instructors and the staff, using both 
quantitative and qualitative judgement, the following techniques 
may be used. 

(a) Rating on the basis of personal observation by the 
Principal, of the Instructor's performance in meetings, 
seminars, classes and while not on duty. 

(b) Rating on the basis of observation by judiciously chosen 
experts who visit the Centre, and by senior colleagues. ' 
Teaching techniques are perhaps the chief assessment 
possible in this connection. 

(c) Rating on the basis of the performance of students 
in tests and examinations. This assesses the Instructor’s 
ability as an effective teacher; his ability to communi- 
cate and transfer knowledge, skills and attitudes. 
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4. Develop techniques and methods of measuring — 
plishments. This means the evolving of instruments or ci - 
measuring the indicators which give evidence of Hyde id 
towards the objectives. The evaluator selects or devises these 
instruments to measure accomplishment by making a comparison 
with a standard. The purpose of the measurement is to ee 
nate, as far as possible, subjective differences in judgement, n 
this step, a standard is set up against which to measure €— 
plishments. At the outset it may be crude, but continuous 
refining efforts will gradually make it more precise, so that it 
can fulfil the basic requirement of a good measuring wines 
for example, to register accurately the position against the 


criterion to which it relates. The following illustration will help 
in clarifying the point. 


Objective Indicator Possible instrument 
or device for mea- 
surement 

Transfer of know- Increase in know- Examination que 
ledge with regard ledge on the part 


tion paper 
to precautionary of the trainee with 


measures against regard to precau- 
malaria tions against 
malaria 


Healthy village 


children 


Reading and writ- 


ing ability up to the 
class level 


5. Consider and decide on the 
promote chang 
ctivity, 
changes in the behaviour, 
(in the case of a developn 
case of a training progran 
faced is how to decide the 
been achieved can be 


are many other factor 


In a programme to 
training for this a 


Increase in weight 
of under-weight 
children 


Increase in the 
number of village 


people who have 
reached this level 


Weighing scale, and 
before and after 
records 


Examination of the 


fourth class level 
given before and 
after the training 
programme 


design of the evaluation. 
e, be it village development or 
specific changes as well as general 
skills and attitudes of village people 
aent programme) and trainees (in the 
ame) are sought. The question to be 
extent to which any changes that have 
attributed to the programme, since there 
s that influence and bring about change. 
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In designing an evaluation, some way of separating the effect of 
the programme from that of other influences is necessary. This 
may be done by setting up à control group for purposes of 
comparison. In this case. the evaluation design will have an 
experimental group and a control group, carefully matched to be 
alike in every major respect. The development programme will 
operate in one and not in the other. This technique also involves 
the use of an adequate sampling procedure so that the sample 
drawn is truly representative of its universe. 

6. Decide on what data are necessary fo obtain evidence of 
waar aaa <= ary to obtain eres 
achievement of objectives. A careful determination of the 
specific type of data that gives evidence of movement towards 
the objective is sought in this step. Thus, data with regard to 
infant mortality, and increase in the weight of children from birth 
over a period of time may be more relevant than other types of 
data in evaluating a programme to promote improved child care 
practices. This step will further involve the choice of a suitable 
method for the collection of information. The method or 
methods chosen will depend on local conditions and, thus, it 
may be decided that the use of a questionnaire or schedule is 
less suitable than the use of an informal method of questioning 
in order to secure the information desired. 

7. Select samples and collect data. This step again involves 
the use of an adequate sampling procedure, so that the sample. 
drawn is truly representative of its universe. In a training 
programme, it may not be necessary to draw a sample, since 
the number of case studies may be small enough to be handled 
without resorting to sampling. However. sampling is frequently 
used if the average performance in terms of efficiency of the 
trainees or teachers at a Training Centre is to be assessed. 

8. Qreganise and analyse data and interpret results. The 
data collected are put into a form suitable for analysis. This 
involves coding and tabulation. These reduce the data to a 
form in which they may be compared. It is only after this has 
been done that the analysis proper can begin. Analysis aims at 
answering two questions : (1) What changes have taken place 
during the programme 2 (2) What portion of the changes can be 
attributed to the programme ? 

Interpretation of the analysis of quantitative data is greatly 


facilitated by qualitative data about behaviour, special incidents, 
reactions and operations which are often important clues to the 
process by which the programme achieved its effects. 
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(d) Rating on the basis of 

The Principal makes a final summary evaluation in the 
light of the above information. Notice that in each case the 
assessment involves the use of criteria against which the evalua- 
tions are made. The following is a suggested rating scale to 
illustrate a specific application of the above principles of quan- 
titative and qualitative assessment. of an Instructor. 


appraisal by students. 


Criteria Rating Scale 
Very good, good, Unable to 
fair, average, poor observe 
A. Knowledge, interest in 
the technical soundness 
of the subject-matter 
taught. 
Method of presentation. 
C. Application and relev- 
ance of subject-matter 
taught to practical prob- 
lems in the field, 
Understanding of and 
linking up with the total 
content of which the 
subject-matter is a part 
and of the ultimate pur- 
pose of the training 
programme, 
E. Relationship with stu- 

dents, colleagues and 

others. 


Sense of responsibility 

and dependability, 

G. General manner, bear. 
ing and appearance, 


It is useful 


$9 3 (but not more than 
> 0 8$ to provide for a mid-point for average 
performance, ma is to be used ag 
form, it woul used as a rating 


ake provisi ! 
evaluation of the individual by adding the Ssllowing uiis 
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On the whole, do you consider the Instructor to be—very 
good, good, fair, poor, or unable to observe ? 

What do you think is the capacity of the Instructor to 
develop in his job?—Very good, good, fair. poor, or 
unable to observe ? 

4. Evaluation of trainees. Such an evaluation is greatly 
fortified by the adoption in the training programme of an 
adviser-trainee system. According to this system, each Instruc- 
tor has a group of about ten trainees allotted to him. The 
Instructor acts as an adviser to these trainees throughout the period 
of training, assuming the role of a friend and a guide. Under 
this system, the evaluation of the trainee could best be done by : 

| (a) his adviser, (b) the Instructor in each subject, and (c) the 
Principal who makes a final evaluation after receiving confiden- 

| tial ratings from the adviser (and any others at his discretion) 
and from other Instructors in terms of numerical grades. 

The above discussion once again emphasises an important 
constant implication, namely, that evaluation rests both on 
quantitative. (numerical achievement in tests) and qualitative 
(subjective judgement of observers) assessment. 

In a training programme for Extension Education, the 

evaluation of trainees would normally involve assessment of their 
performance in three major situations: (a) in the class-room, 
(b) in the practicals conducted at the Traning Centre, and (c) 
in the village. = 
Summarised briefly below are techniques, devices or methods 
suggested for the evaluation of performance in each of these 


subject-matter) matter taught. 
each trainee on thc subject- 


matter taught. 


Scrutiny and grading of sum- 
maries made by each trainec 
at the end of each class as an 


/ major situations : 
(a) In the class-room. 
() Knowledge tests Periodic tests, frequently 
(on transfer of objective type on the subject- 
Grading of notes made by 
exercise. 
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(d) Rating on the basis of appraisal by students, 

The Principal makes a final summary evaluation 
light of the above information. 
assessment involves the use of criteria against which the evalua- 
tions are made. The following is a suggested rating scale to 
illustrate a specific application of the above principles of quan- 
titative and qualitative assessment of an Instructor, 


in the 
Notice that in each case the 


Criteria Rating Scale 
Very good, good, 


Unable to 
fair, average, poor 


observe 
A. Knowledge, interest in 


the technical soundness 
of the subject-matter 
taught. 

B. Method of presentation. 

C. Application and relev- 
ance of subject-matter 
taught to practical prob- 
lems in the field. 

D. Understanding of and 
linking up with the total 
content of which the 
subject-matter is a part 
and of the ultimate pur- 
pose of the training 
programme. 

E. Relationship with stu- 

dents, colleagues and 

others. 

Sense of responsibility 

and dependability, 

G. General manner, bear- 
ing and appearance, 


grees of 


ndicated a Ove. 
and convenient to have three or five degrees (uit - P is een 
five) on the scale, so as to provide for a mid-point t ore than 
performance. i 
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On the whole, do you consider the Instructor to be—very 
good, good, fair, poor, or unable to observe ? 

What do you think is the capacity of the Instructor to 
develop in his job ?—Very good, good, fair, poor, or 
unable to observe ? 

4. Evaluation of trainees. Such an evaluation is greatly 
fortified by the adoption in the training programme of an 
adviser-trainee system, According to this system, each Instruc- 
tor has a group of about ten trainees allotted to him. The 
Instructor acts as an adviser to these trainees throughout the period 
of training, assuming the role of a friend and a guide. Under 
this system, the evaluation of the trainee could best be done by: 
(a) his adviser, (b) the Instructor in each subject, and (c) the 
Principal who makes a final evaluation after receiving confiden- 
tial ratings from the adviser (and any others at his discretion) 
and from other Instructors in terms of numerical grades. 

The above discussion once again emphasises an important 
constant implication, namely, that evaluation rests both on 
quantitative (numerical achievement in tests) and qualitative 
(subjective judgement of observers) assessment. 

In a training programme for Extension Education, the 
evaluation of trainees would normally involve assessment of their 
performance in three major situations: (a) in the class-room, 
(b) in the practicals conducted at the Traning Centre, and (c) 
in the village. 3 

Summarised briefly below are techniques, devices or methods 


suggested for the evaluation of performance in each of these 
major situations : 


(a) In the class-room. 


(i) Knowledge tests Periodic tests, frequently 
(on transfer of objective type on the subject- 
subject-matter) matter taught. 


Grading of notes made by 
each trainee on the subject- 
matter taught. 


Scrutiny and grading of sum- 
maries made by each trainee 
at the end of each class as an 
exercise. 
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(ii) Understanding tests Ratings on analyses of case 
(on application of studies and problems €x- 
the principles and perienced in the field. 
the subject-matter Ratings on seminars and dis- 
to problem-solving cussions on problems and 
in the field) specific tropics. 


(b) /n practicals at the Training Centre. 


Skill or performance Rating in terms of a rating 

test (on the degree of scale evolved on the basis of 

proficiency achieved in the skills taught. 

the skills taught) 

(c) In Village Work. 

(i) Adoption of im- Rating on the number of 
proved practices as targets fulfilled or practices 
a result of the adopted. 
efforts of the trainee 

(ii) Attitude scale (atti- Rating by observers on the 
tude towards vil- acceptance by village people 
lage people and of the trainee and the pro- 


work) gramme and the trainee’s atti- 
-tude towards the village and 
work. 


(iii) Knowledge, under- Rating by observers on the 
Standing and skill technical soundness and appli- 
tests cation of subject-matter, and 

on the skill and teaching 
methods used in the promo- 
tion of improved practices. 

“ales should always be tailored to existing 

iven training programme, the criteria appear- 

ttainly be included in any instrument for 


While rating sci 
conditions and the g 
ing below must ce 
effective evaluation. 


Suggested Form for the Evaluation of Trainees 
Criteria Rating Scale 
Very good, good, Unable to 


fair, average, poor observe 
1. Knowledge and under- 


standing of the pro- 
gramme, his role, and the 
job to be done. 
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N 


Skill in the use of tech- 

niques and methods. 

3. Technical knowledge with 
reference to subject- 
matter. 

4. Relationship/attitude to- 

wards others (colleagues 

and people). 

Capacity to develop. 

6. Interest and belief in his 

work (interest over and 

above the call of duty as 
reflected in dependability, 
and appearance, initia- 
tive, punctuality, regu- 


m 


larity). 

7. General appearance, 
manner, bearing and 
cleanliness. 


(a) Personal neatness, 
dress, bearing, clean- 
liness. 
(b) Impression on others. 
On the whole how 
would you rate his Very good, good, Unable to 
performance ? fair, average, poor observe 
How can he be helped to be more effective ? Suggestions : 
Requires special attention for stimulating his interest.......... 
Needs psychological build-up to increase self-confidence....... 
Needs additional instruction On..... eee I I 
Needs additional experience in... 
He should study these subjects... 
He should change his attitude as follows........ i.e 
Other suggestions. .... sisse e mme 
5. Evaluation of the content of the syllabus or what is 
taught. The objective of syllabus evaluation is to be sure that 
the content of what is taught is job-oriented. A recurring use 
of the following questions will elicit the basic essentials : 
(a) What is the job to be done by the trainee ? 
(b) What skills, attitudes, and knowledge must necessarily 


e 
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be transferred to the trainees to enable them to do 
this job effectively ? , 

(c) How can these be organised into a composite, com- 
prehensive syllabus ? 

(d) To what extent does this syllabus, or the content of 
what is taught, actually equip the trainee for the job 
for which he is being trained ? 

This is the vital question that sets off the evaluation of the 
abus and leads to a re-examination of the foregoing questions, 


so that the process is Cyclic and continuous as diagrammatically 
expressed below. 


syll 


/ How can these be best organ- v 
/ ised into a syllabus ? 
di ` 
| What is the job to be assigned What Skills, attitudes, etc., 
to the trainee after training? must be transferred to do the 
job effectively ? 


x How far does the Syllabus 


x actually equip the trainee for Fá 
\ his assignment ? x 


if 


The ultimate test of the efficacy of the content of training 


is the extent to which it assists the trainee in the assignment for 
which the training was given. It is, therefore, largely his subjec- 
tive judgement upon which evaluation Tests, supported by the 
judgement of others associated with the trainee’s work after the 
training, he achieves in the performance of 
at appears below is suggested as 
ion of the syllabus, Tt is to be 


à gramme (for Personnel 
in Training and Posted in the Field) 


(Do not sign your name on this form) 


1. What is your overall o 
to the usefulness of 
gramme for your job? 


pinion with regard Very useful 

the training pro- Useful 
Fairly useful 
Not useful 


ee 


n 
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List the three topics which you consider 
most useful to your job. 


List the three topics which you consider 
least useful to your job. 


What topics should, in your opinion, be 
added in order to make the training more 
useful to your job? 

What topics should, in your opinion, be 
dropped out in order to make the training 
more useful to your job ? 

What other improvements would you 
suggest (in addition to those mentioned 
above) in order to make your entire 
training experience more useful in pre- 
paring you for your job? Suggestions : 


Improvements in living facilities —food, lodging 
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Improvements in learning facilities —class-rooms, equip- 


Improvements in teaching facilities 


ment, library 


matter, relation 


— presentation of subject- 


to 


practical problems, 


actualities 


Improvements in daily routine 


programme—allocation of time 


Any other improvements : 


Name of the Training Centre 


Date/Period of Training 


Some Basic Premises with Regard to the Evaluation of Training 


and Developmental Programmes 


1. Movement towards the goals or results of a programme 
of training and development are qualitative as well as 


quantitative. 


2. Quantitative results are quite easy to measure, while 
qualitative results are usually rather difficult to measure. 
3. The difficulty in measuring qualitative results is largely 


due to a failure to: 
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community, which are initiated, planned and operated 
upon by the village community. ; » 

10. Increasing receptivity to new ideas and changes, 
arousing greater interest, discussion and actual accept- 
ance of new ideas. . 

11. Encouraging greater decision and choice-making on the 
lines of action or acceptance of new ideas, both by indi- 
viduals and groups, and by the community as a whole. 
While acceptance may not always follow, the important 
thing is to have more thinking through and discussions 
on problems and needs. This would be indicated by 
the changes in the nature of the objections raised over the 
acceptance of proposed new ideas and practices. 

The above list is not complete, and the points that have been 
stated overlap. All those stated, however, can be quantified. 
Consider, for example, the first point. How can the increasing 
strength of the village panchayat be quantified or expressed in 
quantitative terms? To answer this, it is necessary to list the 
items or activities that indicate an increase in strength and to state 
these quantitatively as follows : 

Number of meetings held by the panchayat. 

2. Attendance at each meetin 

total membership). 

3. Number of disputes settled by the panchayat. 


4. Number of times the parties concerned failed to abide 
by the panchayat decisions. 


5. Proportion of disputes settled 
taken directly for decision at 

6. Number of village communit 
panchayat and carried out eit 
suggestion through another 

7. Number of times the Panchayat approval has been 
sought by individuals and groups for their ideas Or 
actions, committed or proposed. 

The collection of these data over a period of time during 
which the programme operates will give quantitative information 
relevant to evaluation. Here again, the list is by no means 
complete, but numerical figures can be ascribed to each of the 
above. Take another example, that of the strengthening of 
community consciousness. To quantify movement towards this. 
all the points listed above under the strengthening of the 
panchayat would be included, plus other points that could be 


g (may be as a percentage of 


by the panchayat and those 
the tehsil (a higher) level. 
y activities initiated by the 
her through them or at their 
group. 
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grouped under the strengthening of local organisations. To 
these might be added : 

l. The number of people who identify themselves with the 
village community when questioned. 

2. 'The number of instances in which individuals and groups 
have acted specifically in the interest of the community 
as a whole. This would include corporate action that 
has resulted in the construction of schools, hospitals, or 
community centres or in contributions towards the pur- 
chase of a community listening set etc. 

3. The number of instances when the community has 
got together as a whole for social, recreational or other 
community activity. 

4. The attendance on such occasions and the composition 
(expressed as a proportion of the whole), of the attend- 
ance on such occasions. 

5. 'The number of discussions by individuals or groups on 
topics that concern the village community as a whole. 

Again, the list is incomplete. Further example of quantifi- 
cation of the items stated earlier as constituting an increase in 
strength and self-reliance of the village community could be 
cited, but this is unnecessary for the present purpose. From the 
foregoing, it will be seen that the scope for quantification of 
hitherto unquantified results of the programmes of rural develop- 
ment is great and is largely untapped. 

The list of the indicators or criteria of movement as a result 
of an action programme is best made progressively in conference 
with field workers and other development personnel of the 
programme whose efforts are to be evaluated, if these lists are 
to be exhaustive. Actual observation in the field and discussion 
with village people by the evaluator may be necessary to make 
the lists still more complete. The organisation necessary to make 
this possible will vary with the conditions within which the 
Programme operates and with the administrative set-up of the 
programme and its relation with the evaluation team. Whatever 
the organisation, the plea is that it be so modified as to remove 
all mechanical difficulties and obstacles and facilitate the com- 
pletion of the lists referred to above. This will contribute consi- 
derably to the quantification of results and, consequently, to a 
far greater accuracy in the assessment of the changes brought 
about by action programmes of development. The greater the 
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extent to which this is achieved, the greater will be the effective- 
ness of the evaluation made. Too many programmes of develop- 
ment and training relating thereto have failed because they have 
based their activity on hit-and-miss | methods. A greater 


application of the scientific method in evaluation paves the way 
for effective action. 


(4) The Problem of combining 
with an intimate knowledge of the 


(5) The problem of 


] in a Young Bxtension Programme, A, T, Mosher 
(unpublished paper), * 


First Report of the Expert Committee 
the Public, World Health Organisation, 1954. 
egional workshop at the University 
rE si Ped, and others, Division of Extension Research 
and Training, Federal Extension Service, Washington D.C., 1959. 
Evaluation of Extension, Ralph Tylor, NW Regional Workshop, Univer- 
sity ot Paak ngton, 047 | 
Extension * valuation —W hat it is How it is done, Extensi Bulletin, 
USDA, Washington D.C. , s konpon 
Suggestions on Eval 
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Evaluation in Extension, Fratch 
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